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PREFACE 


The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  collection  of  poems 
is  the  arrangement  according  to  various  poetic  forms.  Two 
other  obvious  schemes  of  classification  were  considered — 
a  chronological  distribution,  and  a  grouping  according  to 
authors.  The  first  of  these  was  rejected  as  introducing  an 
element  into  the  study  of  poetry  which  is  undesirable  where 
young  readers  are  concerned — literary  history,  which  in¬ 
volves  ideas  not  necessarily  connected  with  poetry  at  all.  A 
classification  by  authors,  on  the  other  hand,  would  tend  to  a 
choice  of  poems  illustrating  the  characteristics  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  writers.  The  present  scheme  avoids  both  of  these  objec¬ 
tionable  arrangements,  and  gives,  moreover,  latitude  for  a 
wide  and  varied  selection.  Limitation  of  space  prevents,  of 
course,  the  inclusion  of  such  types  as  the  epic,  the  metrical 
romance,  and  the  drama,  but  permits  a  satisfactory  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  shorter  varieties  of  narrative,  the  descriptive 
poem,  the  dramatic  monologue,  and  all  the  lyrical  forms, 
ranging  in  mood  from  the  hilarity  of  Lanigan’s  Threnody  to 
the  solemnity  of  Tennyson’s  Break,  Break,  Break.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  inclusion  of  particular  poems  in  this 
or  that  division  is  often  quite  arbitrary.  The  vivid  imagery 
of  Starlight  Night,  for  example,  seemed  to  suggest  that  the 
best  place  for  it  was  among  the  descriptive  pieces ;  but  no 
valid  objection  could  be  raised  to  making  it  a  neighbour  of 
the  other  sonnets. 

Substance  and  form  are  two  elements  inseparable  in  the 
study  of  poetry.  Most  of  our  criticism,  especially  in  the  class¬ 
room,  is  devoted  to  the  thought  content  of  a  poem,  and  rela¬ 
tively  little  to  the  form.  Now  my  experience  has  taught  me 
that  young  students  are  unnecessarily  insensitive  to  form, 
and  the  explanation  would  seem  to  be,  in  part  at  least,  that 
their  attention  has  not  been  sufficiently  directed  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  element  of  poetry.  Any  ‘literature  period’  that  passes 
without  some  emphasis  on  poetic  form — metre,  rhythm, 
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devices  to  secure  coherence  and  unity  of  thought,  diction,  de¬ 
sign — is  in  my  opinion  to  that  extent  a  failure.  The  question 
of  the  combination  of  the  two  essentials  of  poetry — substance 
and  form — has  received  further  attention  in  the  remarks  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  “Notes  and  Questions”  near  the  end  of  the 
book.  But  it  is  not  intended  that  form  should  take  precedence 
over  the  thought  of  the  poems.  The  reader  will  inevitably 
concern  himself  with  what  the  poet  has  to  say,  and  the  notes 
are  designed  to  assist  his  understanding  of  the  thought.  For 
the  most  part  also  the  questions  which  unobstrusively  follow 
the  notes  are  intended  to  stimulate  in  the  student  an  effort  to 
make  out  for  himself  a  reasonable  interpretation. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  periods  most  fully  represented 
are  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Indeed,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eighty  authors  included,  almost  sixty  belong  to 
these  two  centuries.  The  emphasis — if  emphasis  it  may  be 
called — needs  no  long  argument  in  the  case  of  the  nineteenth 
century  poets.  For  one  thing  the  poems  of  that  age  are  all  in 
the  modern  idiom  and  therefore  do  not  present  the  student 
with  the  initial  difficulty  of  an  outmoded  language,  or  of  a 
form  of  expression  so  new  that  we  have  not  yet  accustomed 
ourselves  to  it.  The  nineteenth  century,  moreover,  is  one  of 
the  richest  in  the  annals  of  English  literature,  embracing  as 
it  does  the  poets  of  the  Romantic  Revival  and  the  Great 
Victorians.  The  amount  of  space  given  to  these  poets,  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  be  considered  as  being  disproportionately  large. 

The  case  of  the  very  considerable  number  of  ‘contempor¬ 
ary’  poems  stands  on  a  somewhat  different  footing.  The 
present  generation  and  their  fathers  have  seen  greater  events, 
more  devastating  catastrophies,  and  more  startling  discoveries 
and  advances  in  science  than  have  fallen  within  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  any  previous  century.  The  first  World  War,  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  Great  Depression,  the  rise  of  totali¬ 
tarian  states,  the  second  World  War,  the  conquest  of  the  air, 
and  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomh,  are  only  some  of  the  striking 
incidents  in  the  making  of  a  new  man  in  a  new  universe. 
1  hese  world  shattering  episodes  have  induced  new  modes  of 
political,  social,  and  scientific  thought  whose  issues  will  not 
he  fully  apparent  for  perhaps  another  half  century.  In  the 
meantime  we  all  are  mewing,  or  groping,  among  new  ideas, 
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which,  however  strange  and  complex,  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  are  for  the  most  part  different  from  those  which 
prevailed  in,  say,  the  nineteenth  century.  The  poets  like  the 
rest  of  us  are  under  the  spell  of  this  new  set  of  conditions. 
They  write  for  a  generation  tuned  to  a  new  wave  length,  so 
to  speak.  Their  poems  should  appeal  to  readers  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  more  than  do  the  poems  of  any  other  period ;  at  least 
this  should  be  the  case  as  far  as  the  thought  content  is  con¬ 
cerned.  For  some  reason,  however,  either  because  of  the 
complexity  or  novelty  of  the  ideas,  or  because  the  ideas  them¬ 
selves  have  not  become  clarified,  all  of  the  contemporary 
poets  do  not  speak  with  the  simplicity  which  would  seem  to 
be  characteristic  of  the  poets  of  an  earlier  time.  They  are 
pioneers  experimenting  with  both  substance  and  form.  In 
any  case  the  poetical  expression  of  contemporary  poetry  is 
different  from,  and  generally  speaking,  more  involved  than 
that  of  the  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  The  ‘spontaneity’ 
which  Wordsworth  set  down  as  an  element  in  poetry  seems 
often  to  be  lacking,  though  there  are  many  evidences  of  ‘con¬ 
templation’,  which  he  also  postulates  as  necessary  in  the  poet. 
If  we  assume,  as  we  ought  to  do,  that  our  contemporary  poets 
are  sincerely  trying  to  tell  us  how  they  think  and  feel  about 
their  experiences,  it  goes  without  saying  that  their  mode  of 
expression,  their  poetic  idiom  as  it  is  often  called,  is  the  most 
direct  way  in  which  they  can  communicate  with  their  readers. 
If  then,  to  borrow  from  Wordsworth  once  more,  ‘the  poet 
is  a  man  speaking  to  men,  a  man  with  more  lively  sensibility, 
more  enthusiasm  and  tenderness,  who  has  a  greater  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  comprehensive  soul,  than 
are  supposed  to  be  common  among  mankind’ — if  we  admit 
all  this,  it  is  our  business  to  listen  to  our  poets  and  to  try  to 
enter  into  their  poetic  experience.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  apparently  involved  idiom  which  they  employ  may  sim¬ 
plify  itself  in  time,  or,  again,  that  the  ordinary  reader  may 
ultimately  grow  into  the  idiom  to  such  an  extent  that  it  be¬ 
comes  for  him  a  direct  means  of  understanding  the  poet. 
Newton’s  law  of  gravitation,  in  its  outlines  at  least,  now 
seems  fairly  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  person ;  but  it 
may  be  a  century  or  more  before  the  theory  of  Relativity 
becomes  woven  into  our  mode  of  thinking.  Gray  was  notori- 
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ously  difficult  for  his  contemporaries,  yet  to  us  his  poetry 
presents  few  difficulties  that  a  little  attention  will  not  remove. 
Accepting  as  a  fact  the  present  difficulty  of  understanding  a 
few  of  the  contemporary  poets,  and  assuming  that  they  have 
something  worth  while  to  say,  I  have  taken  pains  in  the  notes 
to  explain  the  obscurer  passages  in  their  poems. 

The  division  of  the  Selections  into  two  parts  is  due  to  a 
desire  to  include  within  a  single  volume,  readings  in  poetic 
literature  sufficient  for  two  successive  high  school  years' 
work,  and  to  provide  within  each  part  enough  poetry  to  allow 
alternating  the  material  from  year  to  year  and  thus  to  avoid 
monotony.  If  the  teacher  desires  so  to  use  the  collection  in 
accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  editors,  he  is  reasonably 
sure  that  the  balance  between  the  various  types  has  been 
preserved ;  if,  however,  he  wishes  to  make  his  own  choice,  he 
has  a  double  portion  to  choose  from. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks 
to  the  members  of  the  Committee :  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Mr.  R.  R. 
Kersey,  Mr.  VV.  S.  Ashley,  Mr.  H.  Dew  and  Mr.  N.  Murray, 
for  their  aid  in  selecting  the  poems  to  be  included  in  this  edi¬ 
tion.  To  numerous  others  who  helped  me  in  various  ways  in 
the  making  both  of  this  book  and  the  earlier  editions,  I  wish 
to  offer  my  thanks. 


Vancouver,  1947. 


W.  L.  M. 
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I.  NARRATIVE 


THE  RIDER  AT  THE  GATE 

A  windy  night  was  blowing  on  Rome, 

The  cressets  guttered  on  Caesar’s  home, 

The  fish-boats,  moored  at  the  bridge,  were  breaking 
The  rush  of  the  river  to  yellow  foam. 

The  hinges  whined  to  the  shutters  shaking, 

When  clip-clop-clep  came  a  horse-hoof  raking 
The  stones  of  the  road  at  Caesar’s  gate; 

The  spear-butts  jarred  at  the  guard’s  awaking. 

‘Who  goes  there  ?’  said  the  guard  at  the  gate. 

‘What  is  the  news,  that  you  ride  so  late?’  io 

‘News  most  pressing,  that  must  be  spoken 
To  Caesar  alone,  and  that  cannot  wait.' 

‘The  Caesar  sleeps :  you  must  show  a  token 
That  the  news  suffice  that  he  be  awoken. 

What  is  the  news,  and  whence  do  you  come  ? 

For  no  light  cause  may  his  sleep  be  broken.’ 

‘Out  of  the  dark  of  the  sands  I  come, 

From  the  dark  of  death,  with  news  for  Rome. 

A  word  so  fell  that  it  must  be  uttered 

Though  it  strike  the  soul  of  the  Caesar  dumb.’  2u 

Caesar  turned  in  his  bed  and  muttered, 

With  a  struggle  for  breath  the  lamp-flame  guttered; 
Calpurnia  heard  her  husband  moan : 

‘The  house  is  falling, 

The  beaten  men  come  into  their  own.’ 

‘Speak  your  word,'  said  the  guard  at  the  gate; 

‘Yes,  but  bear  it  to  Caesar  straight, 

‘Say,  “Your  murderer’s  knives  are  honing, 

Your  killer’s  gang  is  lying  in  wait.” 
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‘Out  of  the  wind  that  is  blowing  and  moaning,  3° 
Through  the  city  palace  and  the  country  loaning, 

I  cry,  “For  the  world’s  sake,  Caesar,  beware, 

And  take  this  warning  as  my  atoning. 

‘  “Beware  of  the  Court,  of  the  palace  stair, 

Of  the  downcast  friend  who  speaks  so  fair, 

Keep  from  the  Senate,  for  Death  is  going 
On  many  men’s  feet  to  meet  you  there.” 

‘I,  who  am  dead,  have  ways  of  knowing 
Of  the  crop  of  death  that  the  quick  are  sowing. 

I,  who  was  Pompey,  cry  it  aloud  4° 

From  the  dark  of  death,  from  the  wind  blowing. 

‘I,  who  was  Pompey,  once  was  proud, 

Now  I  lie  in  the  sand  without  a  shroud ; 

I  cry  to  Caesar  out  of  my  pain, 

“Caesar,  beware,  your  death  is  vowed.”  ’ 

The  light  grew  grey  on  the  window-pane, 

The  windcocks  swung  in  a  burst  of  rain, 

The  window  of  Caesar  flung  unshuttered, 

The  horse-hoofs  died  into  wind  again. 

Caesar  turned  in  his  bed  and  muttered,  5° 

With  a  struggle  for  breath  the  lamp-flame  guttered; 
Calpurnia  heard  her  husband  moan : 

‘ The  house  is  falling, 

The  beaten  men  come  into  their  ozvn.’ 

John  Masefield. 


MISS  THOMPSON  COES  SHOPPING 

Miss  Thompson  at  Home- 

In  her  lone  cottage  on  the  downs, 

With  winds  and  blizzards  and  great  crowns 

Of  shining  cloud,  with  wheeling  plover 

And  short  grass  sweet  with  the  small  white  clover, 


Miss  Thompson  Goes  Shopping 

Miss  Thompson  lived,  correct  and  meek, 

A  lonely  spinster,  and  every  week 
On  market-day  she  used  to  go 
Into  the  little  town  below, 

Tucked  in  the  great  downs’  hollow  bowl. 

Like  pebbles  gathered  in  a  shoal. 

She  goes  a-marketing 

So,  having  washed  her  plates  and  cup 
And  banked  the  kitchen  fire  up, 

Miss  Thompson  slipped  upstairs  and  dressed, 
Put  on  her  black  (her  second  best), 

The  bonnet  trimmed  with  rusty  plush, 

Peeped  in  the  glass  with  simpering  blush, 
From  camphor-smelling  cupboard  took 
Her  thicker  jacket  off  the  hook 
Because  the  day  might  turn  to  cold. 

Then,  ready,  slipped  downstairs  and  rolled 
The  hearthrug  back ;  then  searched  about, 
Found  her  basket,  ventured  out, 

Snecked  the  door  and  paused  to  lock  it 
And  plunged  the  key  in  some  deep  pocket. 
Then  as  she  tripped  demurely  down 
The  steep  descent,  the  little  town 
Spread  wider  till  its  sprawling  street 
Enclosed  her  and  her  footfalls  beat 
On  hard  stone  pavement;  and  she  felt 
Those  throbbing  ecstasies  that  melt 
Through  heart  and  mind  as,  happy,  free, 

Her  small,  prim  personality 
Merged  into  the  seething  strife 
Of  auction-marts  and  city  life. 

She  visits  the  Bootmaker 

Serenely  down  the  busy  stream 
Miss  Thompson  floated  in  a  dream. 

Now,  hovering  beelike,  she  would  stop 
Entranced  before  some  tempting  shop, 

Getting  in  people’s  way  and  prying 
At  things  she  never  thought  of  buying; 

Now  wafted  on  without  an  aim, 
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And  thus  in  course  of  time  she  came 
To  Watson’s  bootshop.  Long  she  pries 
At  boots  and  shoes  of  every  size, 

Brown  football  boots,  with  bar  and  stud, 

For  boys  that  scuffle  in  the  mud, 

And  dancing-pumps  with  pointed  toes 
Glassy  as  jet,  and  dull  black  bows; 

Slim  ladies’  shoes  with  two-inch  heel, 

And  sprinkled  beads  of  gold  and  steel. 

‘How  any  one  can  wear  such  things!’ 

On  either  side  the  doorway  springs 
(As  in  a  tropic  jungle  loom 
Masses  of  strange  thick-petalled  bloom 
And  fruits  misshapen)  fold  on  fold 
A  growth  of  sandshoes  rubber-soled, 
Clambering  the  doorposts,  branching,  spawning 
Their  barbarous  bunches  like  an  awning 
Over  the  windows  and  the  doors. 

Is  Tempted 

But,  framed  among  the  other  stores, 

Something  has  caught  Miss  Thompson’s  eye 
(O  worldliness,  O  vanity!), 

A  pair  of  slippers — scarlet  plush. 

Miss  Thompson  feels  a  conscious  blush 
Suffuse  her  face,  as  though  her  thought 
Has  ventured  further  than  it  ought. 

But  O  that  colour’s  rapturous  singing 
And  the  answer  in  her  lone  heart  ringing ! 

She  turns  (O,  Guardian  Angels,  stop  her 
From  doing  anything  improper!). 

She  turns ;  and,  see,  she  stoops  and  bungles 
In  through  the  sandshoes’  hanging  jungles, 
Away  from  light  and  common-sense, 

Into  the  shop  dim-lit  and  dense 
With  smells  of  polish  and  tanned  hide. 

Soon  from  a  dark  recess  inside 
Fat  Mrs.  Watson  comes,  slip  slop, 

To  mind  the  business  of  the  shop. 

She  walks  flat-footed  with  a  roll — 

A  serviceable,  homely  soul, 
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With  kindly,  ugly  face  like  dough, 

Hair  dull  and  colourless  as  tow. 

A  huge  Scotch  pebble  fills  the  space 
Between  her  bosom  and  her  face. 

One  sees  her  making  beds  all  day. 

Miss  Thompson  lets  her  say  her  say 
— ‘So  chilly  for  the  time  of  year. 

It’s  ages  since  we  saw  you  here’ — 

Then,  heart  a-flutter,  speech  precise, 
Describes  the  shoes  and  asks  the  price. 
‘Them,  miss  ?  Ah,  them  is  six-and-nine !’ 

Wrestles  with  the  Temptation 

Miss  Thompson  shudders  down  the  spine 
(Dream  of  impossible  romance). 

She  eyes  them  with  a  wistful  glance, 

Torn  between  good  and  evil.  Yes, 

For  half  a  minute,  and  no  less, 

Miss  Thompson  strives  with  seven  devils, 
Then,  soaring  over  earthly  levels, 

Turns  from  the  shoes  with  lingering  touch — 

And  is  saved 

‘Ah,  six-and-nine,  is  far  too  much  ! 

Sorry  to  trouble  you.  Good-day!’ 

She  visits  the  Fishmonger 

A  little  further  down  the  way 
Stands  Miles’s  fish-shop,  whence  is  shed 
So  strong  a  smell  of  fishes  dead 
That  people  of  a  subtler  sense 
Hold  their  breath  and  hurry  thence. 

Miss  Thompson  hovers  there  and  gazes. 

Her  housewife’s  knowing  eye  appraises 
Salt  and  fresh,  severely  cons 
Kippers  bright  as  tarnished  bronze; 

Great  cods  disposed  upon  the  sill, 

Chilly  and  wet  with  gaping  gill, 

Flat  head,  glazed  eye,  and  mute,  uncouth, 
Shapeless,  wan,  old-woman’s  mouth. 

Next,  a  row  of  soles  and  plaice, 

With  querulous  and  twisted  face, 
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And  red-eyed  bloaters,  golden-grey; 

Smoked  haddocks  ranked  in  neat  array; 

A  group  of  smelts  that  take  the  light 
Like  slips  of  rainbow,  pearly  bright ; 

Silver  trout  with  rosy  spots, 

And  coral  shrimps  with  keen  black  dots 
For  eyes,  and  hard  and  jointed  sheath 
And  crisp  tails  curving  underneath. 

But  there  upon  the  sanded  floor, 

More  wonderful  in  all  that  store 
Than  anything  on  slab  or  shelf, 

Stood  Miles  the  fishmonger  himself. 
Foursquare  he  stood  and  filled  the  place. 

His  huge  hands  and  his  jolly  face 
Were  red.  He  had  a  mouth  to  quaff 
Pint  after  pint ;  a  sounding  laugh, 

But  wheezy  at  the  end,  and  oft 

His  eyes  bulged  outwards  and  he  coughed. 

Aproned  he  stood  from  chin  to  toe. 

The  apron’s  vertical  long  flow 
Warped  grandly  outward  to  display 
His  hale,  round  belly  hung  midway, 

Whose  apex  was  securely  bound 

With  apron-strings  wrapped  round  and  round. 

Outside  Miss  Thompson,  small  and  staid, 

Felt,  as  she  always  felt,  afraid 
Of  this  huge  man  who  laughed  so  loud 
And  drew  the  notice  of  the  crowd. 

Awhile  she  paused  in  timid  thought, 

Then  promptly  hurried  in  and  bought 
‘Two  kippers,  please.  Yes,  lovely  weather.’ 
‘Two  kippers?  Sixpence  altogether.’ 

And  in  her  basket  laid  the  pair 
Wrapped  face  to  face  in  newspaper. 

Relapses  into  Temptation 

Then  on  she  went,  as  one  half  blind, 

For  things  were  stirring  in  her  mind. 

Then  turned  about  with  fixed  intent, 

And,  heading  for  the  bootshop,  went 
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And  falls 

Straight  in  and  bought  the  scarlet  slippers, 

And  popped  them  in  beside  the  kippers. 

She  visits  the  Chemist 

So  much  for  that.  From  there  she  tacked, 

Still  flushed  by  this  decisive  act, 

Westward,  and  came  without  a  stop 

To  Mr.  Wren  the  chemist’s  shop,  160 

And  paused  outside  awhile  to  see 

The  tall,  big-bellied  bottles,  three — 

Red,  blue,  and  emerald,  richly  bright, 

Each  with  its  burning  core  of  light. 

The  bell  chimed  as  she  pushed  the  door, 

Spotless  the  oilcloth  on  the  floor, 

Limpid  as  water  each  glass  case, 

Each  thing  precisely  in  its  place. 

Rows  of  small  drawers,  black-lettered  each 

With  curious  words  of  foreign  speech,  170 

Ranked  high  above  the  other  ware. 

The  old  strange  fragrance  filled  the  air, 

A  fragrance  like  the  garden  pink, 

But  tinged  with  vague  medicinal  stink 
Of  camphor,  soap,  new  sponges,  blent 
With  chloroform  and  violet  scent. 

And  Wren  the  chemist  tall  and  spare 
Stood  gaunt  behind  his  counter  there. 

Quiet  and  very  wise  he  seemed, 

With  skull-like  face,  bald  head  that  gleamed;  180 

Through  spectacles  his  eyes  looked  kind; 

He  wore  a  pencil  tucked  behind 
His  ear.  And  never  he  mistakes 
The  wildest  signs  the  doctor  makes 
Prescribing  drugs.  Brown  paper,  string 
He  will  not  use  for  anything, 

But  all  in  neat  white  parcels  packs 
And  sticks  them  up  with  sealing-wax. 

Miss  Thompson  bowed  and  blushed,  and  then 
Undoubting  bought  of  Mr.  Wren,  190 

Being  free  from  modern  scepticism, 

A  bottle  for  her  rheumatism, 
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Also  some  peppermints  to  take 

In  case  of  wind;  an  oval  cake 

Of  scented  soap;  a  penny  square 

Of  pungent  naphthalene  to  scare 

The  moth.  And  after  Wren  had  wrapped 

And  sealed  the  lot,  Miss  Thompson  clapped 

Them  in  beside  the  fish  and  shoes. 

‘Good-day,’  she  says,  and  off  she  goes. 

Is  Led  Away  by  the  Pleasures  of  the  Town 
Bee-like,  Miss  Thompson,  whither  next? 
Outside  you  pause  awhile,  perplext, 

Your  bearings  lost.  Then  all  comes  back, 

And  round  she  wheels,  hot  on  the  track 
Of  Giles  the  grocer;  and  from  there 
To  Emilie  the  milliner, 

There  to  be  tempted  by  the  sight 
Of  hats  and  blouses  fiercely  bright. 

(O  guard  Miss  Thompson,  Powers  that  Be, 
From  Crudeness  and  Vulgarity!) 

Still  on  from  shop  to  shop  she  goes 
With  sharp  bird’s-eye,  inquiring  nose, 

Prying  and  peering,  entering  some, 

Oblivious  of  the  thought  of  home. 

Is  Convinced  of  Indiscretion 

The  town  brimmed  up  with  deep-blue  haze, 
But  still  she  stayed  to  flit  and  gaze, 

Her  eyes  a-blur  with  rapturous  sights, 

Her  small  soul  full  of  small  delights, 

Empty  her  purse,  her  basket  filled. 

The  traffic  in  the  town  was  stilled. 

The  clock  struck  six.  Men  thronged  the  inns. 
Dear,  dear,  she  should  be  home  long  since. 

And  Returns  Home 

Then  as  she  climbed  the  misty  downs 
The  lamps  were  lighted  in  the  town's 
Small  streets.  She  saw  them  star  by  star 
Multiplying  from  afar; 
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‘Out,  Out - ’ 

Till,  mapped  beneath  her,  she  could  trace 
Each  street  and  the  wide,  square  market-place 
Sunk  deep  and  deeper  as  she  went 
Higher  up  the  steep  ascent.  230 

And  all  that  soul-uplifting  stir 
Step  by  step  fell  back  from  her, 

The  glory  gone,  the  blossoming 
Shrivelled,  and  she,  a  small,  frail  thing, 

Carrying  her  laden  basket.  Till 
Darkness  and  silence  of  the  hill 
Received  her  in  their  restful  care 
And  stars  came  dropping  through  the  air. 

But  loudly,  sweetly  sang  the  slippers 
In  the  basket  with  the  kippers.  240 

And  loud  and  sweet  the  answering  thrills 
From  her  lone  heart  on  the  hills. 

Martin  Armstrong. 


‘OUT,  OUT - ’ 

The  buzz-saw  snarled  and  rattled  in  the  yard 

And  made  dust  and  dropped  stove-length  sticks  of  wood, 

Sweet-scented  stuff  when  the  breeze  drew  across  it. 

And  from  there  those  that  lifted  eyes  could  count 
Five  mountain  ranges  one  behind  the  other 
Under  the  sunset  far  into  Vermont. 

And  the  saw  snarled  and  rattled,  snarled  and  rattled, 

As  it  ran  light,  or  had  to  bear  a  load. 

And  nothing  happened :  day  was  all  but  done. 

Call  it  a  day,  I  wish  they  might  have  said  10 

To  please  the  boy  by  giving  him  the  half  hour 
That  a  boy  counts  so  much  when  saved  from  work. 

His  sister  stood  beside  them  in  her  apron 
To  tell  them  ‘Supper’.  At  the  word,  the  saw, 

As  if  to  prove  saws  knew  what  supper  meant, 

Leaped  out  at  the  boy’s  hand,  or  seemed  to  leap — 

He  must  have  given  the  hand.  However  it  was, 

Neither  refused  the  meeting.  But  the  hand ! 


10  SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM  :  An  EPISODE 

The  boy’s  first  outcry  was  a  rueful  laugh. 

As  he  swung  toward  them  holding  up  the  hand  20 

Half  in  appeal,  but  half  as  if  to  keep 

The  lift  from  spilling.  Then  the  boy  saw  all — 

Since  he  was  old  enough  to  know,  big  boy 
Doing  a  man’s  work,  though  a  child  at  heart — 

He  saw  all  spoiled.  ‘Don’t  let  him  cut  my  hand  off — 
The  doctor,  when  he  comes.  Don’t  let  him,  sister !’ 

So.  But  the  hand  was  gone  already. 

The  doctor  put  him  in  the  dark  of  ether. 

He  lay  and  puffed  his  lips  out  with  his  breath. 

And  then — the  watcher  at  his  pulse  took  fright. 

No  one  believed.  They  listened  at  his  heart.  30 

Little — less — nothing! — and  that  ended  it. 

No  more  to  build  on  there.  And  they,  since  they 
Were  not  the  one  dead,  turned  to  their  affairs. 

Robert  Frost. 
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And  the  first  grey  of  morning  fill’d  the  east, 

And  the  fog  rose  out  of  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  all  the  Tartar  camp  along  the  stream 

Was  hush’d,  and  still  the  men  were  plunged  in  sleep : 

Sohrab  alone,  he  slept  not :  all  night  long 
He  had  lain  wakeful,  tossing  on  his  bed ; 

But  when  the  grey  dawn  stole  into  his  tent, 

He  rose,  and  clad  himself,  and  girt  his  sword, 

And  took  his  horseman’s  cloak,  and  left  his  tent, 

And  went  abroad  into  the  cold  wet  fog,  10 

Through  the  dim  camp  to  Peran-Wisa's  tent. 

Through  the  black  Tartar  tents  he  pass’d,  which  stood 
Clustering  like  bee-hives  on  the  low  fiat  strand 
Of  Oxus,  where  the  summer  floods  o’erflow 
When  the  sun  melts  the  snows  in  high  Pamere : 

Through  the  black  tents  he  pass’d,  o’er  that  low  strand, 

And  to  a  hillock  came,  a  little  back 

From  the  stream’s  brink,  the  spot  where  first  a  boat, 

Crossing  the  stream  in  summer,  scrapes  the  land. 
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The  men  of  former  times  had  crown’d  the  top  20 

With  a  clay  fort:  but  that  was  fall’n;  and  now 
The  Tartars  built  there  Peran-Wisa’s  tent, 

A  dome  of  laths,  and  o’er  it  felts  were  spread. 

And  Sohrab  came  there,  and  went  in,  and  stood 
Upon  the  thick-piled  carpets  in  the  tent, 

And  found  the  old  man  sleeping  on  his  bed 
Of  rugs  and  felts,  and  near  him  lay  his  arms. 

And  Peran-Wisa  heard  him,  though  the  step 
Was  dull’d;  for  he  slept  light,  an  old  man’s  sleep; 

And  he  rose  quickly  on  one  arm,  and  said  : —  30 

‘Who  art  thou  ?  for  it  is  not  yet  clear  dawn. 

Speak !  is  there  news,  or  any  night  alarm  ?’ 

But  Sohrab  came  to  the  beside,  and  said: — 

‘Thou  know’st  me,  Peran-Wisa:  it  is  I. 

The  sun  is  not  yet  risen,  and  the  foe 
Sleep ;  but  I  sleep  not ;  all  night  long  I  lie 
Tossing  and  wakeful,  and  I  come  to  thee. 

For  so  did  King  Afrasiab  bid  me  seek 
Thy  counsel,  and  to  heed  thee  as  thy  son 
In  Samarcand,  before  the  army  march’d;  40 

And  I  will  tell  thee  what  my  heart  desires. 

Thou  knowest  if,  since  from  Ader-baijan  first 
I  came  among  the  Tartars,  and  bore  arms, 

I  have  still  serv’d  Afrasiab  well,  and  shown, 

At  my  boy’s  years,  the  courage  of  a  man. 

This  too  thou  know’st,  that,  while  I  still  bear  on 
The  conquering  Tartar  ensigns  through  the  world, 

And  beat  the  Persians  back  on  every  field, 

I  seek  one  man,  one  man,  and  one  alone — 

Rustum,  my  father;  who,  I  hoped,  should  greet, 

Should  one  day  greet,  upon  some  well-fought  field 
His  not  unworthy,  not  inglorious  son. 

So  I  long  hoped,  but  him  I  never  find. 

Come  then,  hear  now,  and  grant  me  what  I  ask. 

Let  the  two  armies  rest  to-day:  but  I 
Will  challenge  forth  the  bravest  Persian  lords 
To  meet  me,  man  to  man:  if  I  prevail, 

Rustum  will  surely  hear  it;  if  I  fall — 

Old  man,  the  dead  need  no  one,  claim  no  kin. 

Dim  is  the  rumour  of  a  common  fight, 
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Where  host  meets  host,  and  many  names  are  stink : 
But  of  a  single  combat  Fame  speaks  clear.' 

He  spoke :  and  Peran-Wisa  took  the  hand 
Of  the  young  man  in  his,  and  sigh’d,  and  said : — 

‘O  Sohrab,  an  unquiet  heart  is  thine ! 

Canst  thou  not  rest  among  the  Tartar  chiefs, 

And  share  the  battle’s  common  chance  with  us 
Who  love  thee,  but  must  press  for  ever  first, 

In  single  fight  incurring  single  risk, 

To  find  a  father  thou  hast  never  seen? 

Or,  if  indeed  this  one  desire  rules  all, 

To  seek  out  Rustum — seek  him  not  through  fight : 
Seek  him  in  peace,  and  carry  to  his  arms, 

O  Sohrab,  carry  an  unwounded  son ! 

But  far  hence  seek  him,  for  he  is  not  here. 

For  now  it  is  not  as  when  I  was  young, 

When  Rustum  was  in  front  of  every  fray: 

But  now  he  keeps  apart,  and  sits  at  home, 

In  Seistan,  with  Zal,  his  father  old. 

Whether  that  his  own  mighty  strength  at  last 
Feels  the  abhor r’d  approaches  of  old  age; 

Or  in  some  quarrel  with  the  Persian  King. 

There  go! — Thou  wilt  not?  Yet  my  heart  forebodes 
Danger  or  death  awaits  thee  on  this  field. 

Fain  would  I  know  thee  safe  and  well,  though  lost 
To  us :  fain  therefore  send  thee  hence,  in  peace 
To  seek  thy  father,  not  seek  single  fights 
In  vain: — but  who  can  keep  the  lion’s  cub 
From  ravening?  and  who  govern  Rustum’s  son? 

Go:  I  will  grant  thee  what  thy  heart  desires.’ 

So  said  he,  and  dropp’d  Sohrab’s  hand,  and  left 
His  bed,  and  the  warm  rugs  whereon  he  lay, 

And  o’er  his  chilly  limbs  his  woollen  coat 
He  pass’d,  and  tied  his  sandals  on  his  feet, 

And  threw  a  white  cloak  round  him,  and  he  took 
In  his  right  hand  a  ruler’s  staff,  no  sword; 

And  on  his  head  he  placed  his  sheep-skin  cap, 

Black,  glossy,  curl’d,  the  fleece  of  Kara-Kul: 

And  rais’d  the  curtain  of  his  tent,  and  call’d 
His  herald  to  his  side,  and  went  abroad. 

The  sun,  by  this,  had  risen,  and  clear’d  the  fog 
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From  the  broad  Oxus  and  the  glittering  sands: 

And  from  their  tents  the  Tartar  horsemen  filed 
Into  the  open  plain ;  so  Haman  bade ; 

Haman,  who  next  to  Peran-Wisa  ruled 
The  host,  and  still  was  in  his  lusty  prime. 

From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they  stream’d: 
As  when,  some  grey  November  morn,  the  files, 

In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck’d  cranes, 

Stream  over  Casbin,  and  the  southern  slopes  no 

Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries, 

Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board;  so  they  stream’d. 

The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus,  the  King’s  guard, 

First  with  black  sheep-skin  caps  and  with  long  spears ; 
Large  men,  large  steeds ;  who  from  Bokhara  come 
And  Khiva,  and  ferment  the  milk  of  mares. 

Next  the  more  temperate  Toorkmuns  of  the  south, 

The  Tukas,  and  the  lances  of  Salore, 

And  those  from  Attruck  and  the  Caspian  sands;  120 

Light  men,  and  on  light  steeds,  who  only  drink 
The  acrid  milk  of  camels,  and  their  wells. 

And  then  a  swarm  of  wandering  horse,  who  came 
From  far,  and  a  more  doubtful  service  own’d; 

The  tartars  of  Ferghana,  from  the  banks 
Of  the  Jaxartes,  men  with  scanty  beards 
And  close-set  skull-caps ;  and  those  wilder  hordes 
Who  roam  o’er  Kipchak  and  the  northern  waste, 

Kalmuks  and  unkemp’d  Kuzzaks,  tribes  who  stray 
Nearest  the  Pole,  and  wandering  Kirghizzies,  130 

Who  came  on  shaggy  ponies  from  Pamere. 

These  all  filed  out  from  camp  into  the  plain. 

And  on  the  other  side  the  Persians  form’d: 

First  a  light  cloud  of  horse,  Tartars  they  seem’d, 

The  Ilyats  of  Khorassan :  and  behind, 

The  royal  troops  of  Persia,  horse  and  foot, 

Marshall’d  battalions  bright  in  burnish’d  steel. 

But  Peran-Wisa  with  his  herald  came, 

Threading  the  Tartar  squadrons  to  the  front, 

And  with  his  staff  kept  back  the  foremost  ranks.  140 

And  when  Ferood,  who  led  the  Persians,  saw 
That  Peran-Wisa  kept  the  Tartar  back, 
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He  took  his  spear,  and  to  the  front  he  came, 

And  check’d  his  ranks,  and  fix’d  them  where  they  stood. 

And  the  old  Tartar  came  upon  the  sand 
Betwixt  the  silent  hosts,  and  spake,  and  said : — 

‘Ferood,  and  ye,  Persians  and  Tartars,  hear! 

Let  there  be  truce  between  the  hosts  to-day. 

But  choose  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  our  champion  Sohrab,  man  to  man.’  15° 

As,  in  the  country,  on  a  morn  in  June, 

When  the  dew  glistens  on  the  pearled  ears, 

A  shiver  runs  through  the  deep  corn  for  joy — 

So,  when  they  heard  what  Peran-Wisa  said, 

A  thrill  through  all  the  Tartar  squadrons  ran 
Of  pride  and  hope  for  Sohrab,  whom  they  loved. 

But  as  a  troop  of  pedlars,  from  Cabool, 

Cross  underneath  the  Indian  Caucasus, 

That  vast  sky-neighbouring  mountain  of  milk  and  snow ; 
Winding  so  high,  that,  as  they  mount,  they  pass  160 

Long  flocks  of  travelling  birds  dead  on  the  snow, 

Choked  by  the  air,  and  scarce  can  they  themselves 
Slake  their  parch’d  throats  with  sugar’d  mulberries — 

In  single  file  they  move,  and  stop  their  breath, 

For  fear  they  should  dislodge  the  o’erhanging  snows — 

So  the  pale  Persians  held  their  breath  with  fear. 

And  to  Ferood  his  brother  Chiefs  came  up 
To  counsel :  Gudurz  and  Zoarrah  came, 

And  Feraburz,  who  ruled  the  Persian  host 
Second,  and  was  the  uncle  of  the  King:  170 

These  came  and  counsell'd ;  and  then  Gudruz  said : — 
‘Ferood,  shame  bids  us  take  their  challenge  up, 

Yet  champion  have  we  none  to  match  this  youth. 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart. 

But  Rustum  came  last  night ;  aloof  he  sits 
And  sullen,  and  has  pitch’d  his  tents  apart : 

Him  will  I  seek,  and  carry  to  his  ear 

The  Tartar  challenge,  and  this  young  man’s  name. 

Haply  he  will  forget  his  wrath,  and  fight. 

Stand  forth  the  while,  and  take  their  challenge  up.’  180 
So  spake  he ;  and  Ferood  stood  forth  and  said : — 

‘Old  man,  be  it  agreed  as  thou  hast  said. 

Let  Sohrab  arm,  and  we  will  find  a  man.’ 
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He  spoke;  and  Peran-Wisa  turn’d,  and  strode 
Back  through  the  opening  squadrons  to  his  tent. 

But  through  the  anxious  Persians  Gudurz  ran, 

And  cross’d  the  camp  which  lay  behind,  and  reach’d, 

Out  on  the  sands  beyond  it,  Rustum’s  tents. 

Of  scarlet  cloth  they  were,  and  glittering  gay, 

Just  pitch’d:  the  high  pavilion  in  the  midst  190 

Was  Rustum’s,  and  his  men  lay  camp’d  around. 

And  Gudurz  enter’d  Rustum’s  tent,  and  found 
Rustum :  his  morning  meal  was  done,  but  still 
The  table  stood  beside  him,  charged  with  food ; 

A  side  of  roasted  sheep,  and  cakes  of  bread, 

And  dark  green  melons;  and  there  Rustum  sate 
Listless,  and  held  a  falcon  on  his  wrist, 

And  play’d  with  it ;  but  Gudurz  came  and  stood 
Before  him ;  and  he  look’d,  and  saw  him  stand ; 

And  with  a  cry  sprang  up,  and  dropp’d  the  bird,  200 

And  greeted  Gudurz  with  both  hands,  and  said : — 
‘Welcome!  these  eyes  could  see  no  better  sight. 

What  news?  but  sit  down  first,  and  eat  and  drink.’ 

But  Gudurz  stood  in  the  tent  door,  and  said : — 

‘Not  now:  a  time  will  come  to  eat  and  drink, 

But  not  to-day:  to-day  has  other  needs. 

The  armies  are  drawn  out,  and  stand  at  gaze : 

For  from  the  Tartars  is  a  challenge  brought 
To  pick  a  champion  from  the  Persian  lords 
To  fight  their  champion — and  thou  know’st  his  name — 
Sohrab  men  call  him,  but  his  birth  is  hid.  21 1 

O  Rustum,  like  thy  might  is  this  young  man’s ! 

He  has  the  wild  stag’s  foot,  the  lion’s  heart, 

And  he  is  young,  and  Iran’s  Chiefs  are  old, 

Or  else  too  weak ;  and  all  eyes  turn  to  thee. 

Come  down  and  help  us,  Rustum,  or  we  lose.’ 

He  spoke :  but  Rustum  answer’d  with  a  smile : — 

‘Go  to !  if  Iran’s  Chiefs  are  old,  then  I 

Am  older:  if  the  young  are  weak,  the  King 

Errs  strangely :  for  the  King,  for  ICai  Khosroo,  220 

Himself  is  young,  and  honours  younger  men, 

And  lets  the  aged  moulder  to  their  graves. 

Rustum  he  loves  no  more,  but  loves  the  young — 

The  young  may  rise  at  Sohrab’s  vaunts,  not  I. 
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For  what  care  I,  though  all  speak  Sohrab’s  fame.'' 

For  would  that  I  myself  had  such  a  son, 

And  not  that  one  slight  helpless  girl  I  have, 

A  son  so  fam’d,  so  brave,  to  send  to  war, 

And  I  to  tarry  with  the  snow-hair’d  Zal, 

My  father,  whom  the  robber  Afghans  vex,  230 

And  clip  his  borders  short,  and  drive  his  herds, 

And  he  has  none  to  guard  his  weak  old  age. 

There  would  I  go,  and  hang  my  armour  up, 

And  with  my  great  name  fence  that  weak  old  man, 

And  spend  the  goodly  treasures  I  have  got, 

And  rest  my  age,  and  hear  of  Sohrab’s  fame, 

And  leave  to  death  the  hosts  of  thankless  kings, 

And  with  these  slaughterous  hands  draw  sword  no  more.’ 

He  spoke,  and  smiled ;  and  Gudurz  made  reply  : — 

‘What  then,  O  Rustum,  will  men  say  to  this,  240 

When  Sohrab  dares  our  bravest  forth,  and  seeks 
Thee  most  of  all,  and  thou,  whom  most  he  seeks, 

Hidest  thy  face?  Take  heed,  that  men  should  say, 

Like  some  old  miser ,  Rustum  hoards  his  fame, 

And  shuns  to  peril  it  with  younger  men ! 

And,  greatly  moved,  then  Rustum  made  reply : — 

‘O  Gudurz,  wherefore  dost  thou  say  such  words? 

Thou  knowest  better  words  than  this  to  say. 

What  is  one  more,  one  less,  obscure  or  famed, 

Valiant  or  craven,  young  or  old,  to  me?  250 

Are  not  they  mortal,  am  not  I  myself? 

But  who  for  men  of  nought  would  do  great  deeds? 

Come,  thou  shalt  see  how  Rustum  hoards  his  fame. 

But  I  will  fight  unknown,  and  in  plain  arms; 

Let  not  men  say  of  Rustum,  he  was  match’d 
In  single  fight  with  any  mortal  man.’ 

He  spoke  and  frown’d;  and  Gudurz  turn’d  and  ran 
Back  quickly  through  the  camp  in  fear  and  joy, 

Fear  at  his  wrath,  but  joy  that  Rustum  came. 

But  Rustum  strode  to  his  tent  door,  and  call’d  260 

His  followers  in,  and  bade  them  bring  his  arms, 

And  clad  himself  in  steel:  the  arms  he  chose 
Were  plain,  and  on  his  shield  was  no  device, 

Only  his  helm  was  rich,  inlaid  with  gold, 

And  from  the  fluted  spine  atop  a  plume 
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Of  horsehair  waved,  a  scarlet  horsehair  plume. 

So  arm’d  he  issued  forth ;  and  Ruksh,  his  horse, 

Follow'd  him,  like  a  faithful  hound,  at  heel, 

Ruksh,  whose  renown  was  noised  through  all  the  earth, 

The  horse,  whom  Rustum  on  a  foray  once  270 

Did  in  Bokhara  by  the  river  find 
A  colt  beneath  its  dam,  and  drove  him  home, 

And  rear’d  him;  a  bright  bay,  with  lofty  crest; 

Dight  with  a  saddle-cloth  of  broider’d  green 
Crusted  with  gold,  and  on  the  ground  were  work’d 
All  beasts  of  chase,  all  beasts  which  hunters  know: 

So  follow’d,  Rustum  left  his  tents,  and  cross’d 
The  camp,  and  to  the  Persian  host  appear’d. 

And  all  the  Persians  knew  him,  and  with  shouts 
Hail’d ;  but  the  Tartars  knew  not  who  he  was. 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore, 

By  sandy  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves,  at  night, 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came. 

And  Rustum  to  the  Persian  front  advanced, 

And  Sohrab  arm’d  in  Haman’s  tent,  and  came. 

And  as  afield  the  reapers  cut  a  swathe 
Down  through  the  middle  of  a  rich  man’s  corn, 

And  on  each  side  are  squares  of  standing  corn, 

And  in  the  midst  a  stubble,  short  and  bare  ; 

So  on  each  side  were  squares  of  men,  with  spears 
Bristling,  and  in  the  midst,  the  open  sand. 

And  Rustum  came  upon  the  sand,  and  cast 
His  eyes  towards  the  Tartar  tents,  and  saw 
Sohrab  come  forth,  and  eyed  him  as  he  came. 

As  some  rich  woman,  on  a  winter’s  morn, 

Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blacken’d  fingers  makes  her  fire — 

At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter’s  morn, 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten’d  window  panes — 

And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  drudge  may  be ;  so  Rustum  eyed 
The  unknown  adventurous  Youth,  who  from  afar 
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Came  seeking  Rustum,  and  defying  forth 
All  the  most  valiant  chiefs :  long  he  perused 
His  spirited  air,  and  wonder’d  who  he  was. 

For  very  young  he  seem’d,  tenderly  rear’d;  3IQ 

Like  some  young  cypress,  tall,  and  dark,  and  straight, 
Which  in  a  queen’s  secluded  garden  throws 
Its  slight  dark  shadow  on  the  moonlit  turf, 

By  midnight,  to  a  bubbling  fountain’s  sound — 

So  slender  Sohrab  seem’d,  so  softly  rear’d. 

And  a  deep  pity  enter’d  Rustum’s  soul 
As  he  beheld  him  coming;  and  he  stood, 

And  beckon’d  him  with  his  hand,  and  said : — 

‘O  thou  young  man,  the  air  of  Heaven  is  soft, 

And  warm,  and  pleasant ;  but  the  grave  is  cold.  320 

Heaven’s  air  is  better  than  the  cold  dead  grave. 

Behold  me :  I  am  vast,  and  clad  in  iron, 

And  tried ;  and  I  have  stood  on  many  a  field 
Of  blood,  and  I  have  fought  with  many  a  foe: 

Never  was  that  field  lost,  or  that  foe  saved. 

O  Sohrab,  wherefore  wilt  thou  rush  on  death? 

Be  govern’d  :  quit  the  Tartar  host,  and  come 
To  Iran,  and  be  as  my  son  to  me, 

And  fight  beneath  my  banner  till  I  die. 

There  are  no  youths  in  Iran  brave  as  thou.’  330 

So  he  spake,  mildly :  Sohrab  heard  his  voice, 

The  mighty  voice  of  Rustum ;  and  he  saw 
His  giant  figure  planted  on  the  sand, 

Sole,  like  some  single  tower,  which  a  chief 
Has  builded  on  the  waste  in  former  years 
Against  the  robbers;  and  he  saw  that  head, 

Streak’d  with  its  first  grey  hairs:  hope  fill’d  his  soul; 

And  he  ran  forwards  and  embraced  his  knees, 

And  clasp’d  his  hand  within  his  own  and  said : — 

‘Oh,  by  thy  father’s  head !  by  thine  own  soul !  340 

Art  thou  not  Rustum?  Speak!  art  thou  not  he?’ 

But  Rustum  eyed  askance  the  kneeling  youth, 

And  turn’d  away,  and  spoke  to  his  own  soul: — 

‘Ah  me,  I  muse  what  this  young  fox  may  mean. 

False,  wily,  boastful  are  these  Tartar  boys. 

For  if  1  now  confess  this  thing  he  asks, 

And  hide  it  not,  but  say — Rustum  is  here — 
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He  will  not  yield  indeed,  nor  quit  our  foes, 

But  he  will  find  some  pretext  not  to  fight. 

And  praise  my  fame,  and  proffer  courteous  gifts,  350 

A  belt  or  sword  perhaps,  and  go  his  way. 

And  on  a  feast  day,  in  Afrasiab’s  hall, 

In  Samarcand,  he  will  arise  and  cry — 

“I  challenged  once,  when  the  two  armies  camp’d 
Beside  the  Oxus,  all  the  Persian  lords 
To  cope  with  me  in  single  fight ;  but  they 
Shrank ;  only  Rustum  dared ;  then  he  and  I 
Changed  gifts,  and  went  on  equal  terms  away.” 

So  will  he  speak,  perhaps,  while  men  applaud. 

Then  were  the  chiefs  of  Iran  shamed  through  me.’  360 

And  then  he  turn’d  and  sternly  spake  aloud: — 

‘Rise !  wherefore  dost  thou  vainly  question  thus 
Of  Rustum?  I  am  here,  who  thou  hast  call’d 
By  challenge  forth :  make  good  thy  vaunt,  or  yield. 

Is  it  with  Rustum  only  thou  wouldst  fight? 

Rash  boy,  men  look  on  Rustum’s  face  and  flee. 

For  well  I  know,  that  did  great  Rustum  stand 
Before  thy  face  this  day,  and  were  reveal’d, 

There  would  be  then  no  talk  of  fighting  more. 

But  being  what  I  am,  I  tell  thee  this;  370 

Do  thou  record  it  in  thine  inmost  soul : 

Either  thou  shalt  renounce  thy  vaunt,  and  yield ; 

Or  else  thy  bones  shall  strew  this  sand,  till  winds 
Bleach  them,  or  Oxus  with  his  summer  floods, 

Oxus  in  summer  wash  them  all  away.’ 

He  spoke :  and  Sohrab  answer’d,  on  his  feet : — 

‘Art  thou  so  fierce?  Thou  wilt  not  fright  me  so. 

I  am  no  girl,  to  be  made  pale  by  words. 

Yet  this  thou  hast  said  well,  did  Rustum  stand 

Here  on  this  field,  there  were  no  fighting  then.  380 

But  Rustum  is  far  hence,  and  we  stand  here. 

Begin:  thou  art  more  vast,  more  dread  than  I, 

And  thou  art  proved,  I  know,  and  I  am  young — 

But  yet  Success  sways  with  the  breath  of  Heaven. 

And  though  thou  thinkest  that  thou  knowest  sure 
Thy  victory,  yet  thou  canst  not  surely  know. 

For  we  are  all,  like  swimmers  in  the  sea, 

Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  Fate, 
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Which  hangs  uncertain  to  which  side  to  fall. 

And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land, 

Or  whether  it  will  roll  us  out  to  sea, 

Back  out  to  sea,  to  the  deep  waves  of  death, 

We  know  not,  and  no  search  will  make  us  know: 
Only  the  event  will  teach  us  in  its  hour.’ 

He  spoke ;  and  Rustum  answer’d  not,  but  hurl’d 
His  spear:  down  from  the  shoulder,  down  it  came, 
As  on  some  partridge  in  the  corn  a  hawk 
That  long  has  tower’d  in  the  airy  clouds 
Drops  like  a  plummet :  Sohrab  saw  it  come, 

And  sprang  aside,  quick  as  a  flash :  the  spear 
Hiss’d,  and  went  quivering  down  into  the  sand, 
Which  it  sent  flying  wide :  — then  Sohrab  threw 
In  turn,  and  full  struck  Rustum’s  shield :  sharp  rang, 
The  iron  plates  rang  sharp,  but  turn’d  the  spear. 

And  Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 
Could  yield :  an  unlopp’d  trunk  it  was,  and  huge, 

Still  rough ;  like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 
To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 
Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes,  when,  high  up 
By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter-time 
Has  made  the  Himalayan  forests  wrack, 

And  strewn  the  channels  with  torn  boughs ;  so  huge 
The  club  which  Rustum  lifted  now,  and  struck 
One  stroke ;  but  again  Sohrab  sprang  aside, 

Lithe  as  the  glancing  snake,  and  the  club  came 
Thundering  to  earth,  and  leapt  from  Rustum’s  hand. 
And  Rustum  follow’d  his  own  blow,  and  fell 
To  his  knees,  and  with  his  fingers  clutch’d  the  sand : 
And  now  might  Sohrab  have  unsheath’d  his  sword, 
And  pierced  the  mighty  Rustum  while  he  lay 
Dizzy,  and  on  his  knees,  and  choked  with  sand : 

But  he  look’d  on,  and  smiled,  nor  bared  his  sword, 
But  courteously  drew  back,  and  spoke,  and  said : — 
‘Thou  strik’st  too  hard :  that  club  of  thine  will  float 
Upon  the  summer  floods,  and  not  my  bones. 

But  rise,  and  be  not  wroth ;  not  wroth  am  I : 

No,  when  I  sec  thee,  wrath  forsakes  my  soul. 

Thou  say’st,  thou  art  not  Rustum :  be  it  so. 

Who  art  thou  then,  that  canst  so  touch  my  soul? 
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Boy  as  I  am,  I  have  seen  battles  too; 

Have  waded  foremost  in  their  bloody  waves, 

And  heard  their  hollow  roar  of  dying  men  ; 

But  never  was  my  heart  thus  touch’d  before. 

Are  they  from  Heaven,  these  softenings  of  the  heart? 
O  thou  old  warrior,  let  us  yield  to  Heaven ! 

Come,  plant  we  here  in  earth  our  angry  spears, 

And  make  a  truce,  and  sit  upon  this  sand, 

And  pledge  each  other  in  red  wine,  like  friends, 

And  thou  shalt  talk  to  me  of  Rustum’s  deeds. 

There  are  enough  foes  in  the  Persian  host 
Whom  I  may  meet,  and  strike,  and  feel  no  pang; 
Champions  enough  Afrasiab  has,  whom  thou 
Mayst  fight;  fight  them,  when  they  confront  thy  spear. 
But,  oh,  let  there  be  peace  ’twixt  thee  and  me !’ 

He  ceased :  but  while  he  spake,  Rustum  had  risen, 
And  stood  erect,  trembling  with  rage :  his  club 
He  left  to  lie,  but  had  regain’d  his  spear, 

Whose  fiery  point  now  in  his  mail’d  right  hand 
Blazed  bright  and  baleful,  like  that  autumn  Star, 

The  baleful  sign  of  fevers :  dust  had  soil’d 
His  stately  crest,  and  dimm’d  his  glittering  arms. 

His  breast  heaved ;  his  lips  foam’d ;  and  twice  his  voice 

Was  choked  with  rage :  at  last  these  words  broke  way : _ 

‘Girl !  nimble  with  thy  feet,  not  with  thy  hands ! 

Curl  d  minion,  dancer,  coiner  of  sweet  words ! 

Fight;  let  me  hear  thy  hateful  voice  no  more! 

Thou  art  not  in  Afrasiab’s  gardens  now 

With  Tartar  girls,  with  whom  thou  art  wont  to  dance; 

But  on  the  Oxus  sands,  and  in  the  dance 

Of  battle,  and  with  me,  who  make  no  play 

Of  war:  I  fight  it  out,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Speak  not  to  me  of  truce,  and  pledge,  and  wine ! 
Remember  all  thy  valour :  try  thy  feints 
And  cunning:  all  the  pity  I  had  is  gone: 

Because  thou  hast  shamed  me  before  both  the  hosts 
With  thy  light  skipping  tricks,  and  thy  girl’s  wiles.’ 

He  spoke;  and  Sohrab  kindled  at  his  taunts, 

And  he  too  drew  his  sword :  at  once  they  rush’d 

Together,  as  two  eagles  on  one  prey 

Come  rushing  down  together  from  the  clouds, 
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One  from  the  east,  one  from  the  west:  their  shields 
Dash’d  with  a  clang  together,  and  a  din 
Rose,  such  as  that  the  sinewy  woodcutters 
Make  often  in  the  forest’s  heart  at  morn, 

Of  hewing  axes,  crashing  trees :  such  blows 
Rustum  and  Sohrab  on  each  other  hail’d. 

And  you  would  say  that  sun  and  stars  took  part 

In  that  unnatural  conflict ;  for  a  cloud 

Grew  suddenly  in  Heaven,  and  dark'd  the  sun 

Over  the  fighter’s  heads;  and  a  wind  rose  480 

Under  their  feet,  and  moaning  swept  the  plain, 

And  in  a  sandy  whirlwind  wrapp’d  the  pair. 

In  gloom  they  twain  were  wrapp’d,  and  they  alone ; 

For  both  the  on-looking  hosts  on  either  hand 
Stood  in  broad  daylight,  and  the  sky  was  pure, 

And  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  Oxus  stream. 

But  in  the  gloom  they  fought,  with  bloodshot  eyes 
And  labouring  breath ;  first  Rustum  struck  the  shield 
Which  Sohrab  held  stiff  out;  the  steel-spiked  spear 
Rent  the  tough  plates,  but  failed  to  reach  the  skin,  49° 

And  Rustum  pluck’d  it  back  with  angry  groan. 

Then  Sohrab  with  his  sword  smote  Rustum’s  helm, 

Nor  clove  its  steel  quite  through ;  but  all  the  crest 
He  shore  away,  and  that  proud  horsehair  plume, 

Never  till  now  defiled,  sunk  to  the  dust; 

And  Rustum  bow’d  his  head ;  but  then  the  gloom 
Grew  blacker :  thunder  rumbled  in  the  air, 

And  lightnings  rent  the  cloud ;  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 

Who  stood  at  hand,  utter’d  a  dreadful  cry: 

No  horse’s  cry  was  that,  most  like  the  roar  500 

Of  some  pain’d  desert  lion,  who  all  day 
Has  trail’d  the  hunter’s  javelin  in  his  side, 

And  comes  at  night  to  die  upon  the  sand : — 

The  two  hosts  heard  that  cry,  and  quaked  for  fear, 

And  Oxus  curdled  as  it  cross'd  his  stream. 

But  Sohrab  heard,  and  quail’d  not,  but  rush’d  on, 

And  struck  again ;  and  again  Rustum  bow’d 
His  head ;  but  this  time  all  the  blade,  like  glass, 

Sprang  in  a  thousand  shivers  on  the  helm, 

And  in  his  hand  the  hilt  remained  alone.  510 

Then  Rustum  raised  his  head:  his  dreadful  eyes 
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Glared,  and  he  shook  on  high  his  menacing  spear, 

And  shouted,  Rustum!  Sohrab  heard  that  shout, 
And  shrank  amazed :  back  he  recoil’d  one  step, 

And  scann’d  with  blinking  eyes  that  advancing  Form 
And  then  he  stood  bewilder’d ;  and  he  dropp’d 
His  covering  shield,  and  the  spear  pierced  his  side. 

He  reel’d,  and  staggering  back,  sunk  to  the  ground. 
And  then  the  gloom  dispersed,  and  the  wind  fell, 

And  the  bright  sun  broke  forth,  and  melted  all 
The  cloud ;  and  the  two  armies  saw  the  pair ; 

Saw  Rustum  standing,  safe  upon  his  feet, 

And  Sohrab,  wounded,  on  the  bloody  sand. 

Then,  with  a  bitter  smile,  Rustum  began : — 
‘Sohrab,  thou  thoughtest  in  thy  mind  to  kill 
A  Persian  lord  this  day,  and  strip  his  corpse, 

And  bear  thy  trophies  to  Afrasiab’s  tent. 

Or  else  that  the  great  Rustum  would  come  down 
Himself  to  fight,  and  that  thy  wiles  would  move 
His  heart  to  take  a  gift,  and  let  thee  go. 

And  then  that  all  the  Tartar  host  would  praise 
Thy  courage  or  thy  craft,  and  spread  thy  fame, 

To  glad  thy  father  in  his  weak  old  age. 

Fool !  thou  art  slain,  and  by  an  unknown  man ! 

Dearer  to  the  red  jackals  shalt  thou  be, 

Than  to  thy  friends,  and  to  thy  father  old.’ 

And  with  a  fearless  mien  Sohrab  replied : — 
‘Unknown  thou  art ;  yet  thy  fierce  vaunt  is  vain. 

Thou  dost  not  slay  me,  proud  and  boastful  man ! 

No!  Rustum  slays  me,  and  this  filial  heart. 

For  were  I  match’d  with  ten  such  men  as  thou, 

And  I  were  he  who  till  to-day  I  was, 

They  should  be  lying  here,  I  standing  there. 

But  that  beloved  name  unnerved  my  arm — 

That  name,  and  something,  I  confess,  in  thee, 

Which  troubles  all  my  heart,  and  made  my  shield 
Fall;  and  thy  spear  tranfix’d  an  unarm’d  foe. 

And  now  thou  boastest,  and  insult’st  my  fate. 

But  hear  thou  this,  fierce  Man,  tremble  to  hear ! 

The  mighty  Rustum  shall  avenge  my  death ! 

My  father,  whom  I  seek  through  all  the  world, 

He  shall  avenge  my  death,  and  punish  thee!’ 
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As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest, 

Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake, 

And  pierced  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose, 

And  follow’d  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell 
Far  off ; — anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest ;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side, 

In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 

A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers :  never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it ; 

Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by: — 

As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss 
So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 

But  with  a  cold,  incredulous  voice,  he  said : — 
‘What  prate  is  this  of  fathers  and  revenge? 

The  mighty  Rustum  never  had  a  son.’ 

And,  with  a  failing  voice,  Sohrab  replied : — 
‘Ah  yes,  he  had  and  that  lost  son  am  I. 

Surely  the  news  will  one  day  reach  his  ear, 

Reach  Rustum,  where  he  sits,  and  tarries  long, 
Somewhere,  I  know  not  where,  but  far  from  here; 
And  pierce  him  like  a  stab,  and  make  him  leap 
To  arms,  and  cry  for  vengeance  upon  thee. 

Fierce  Man,  bethink  thee,  for  an  only  son ! 

What  will  that  grief,  what  will  that  vengeance  be! 
Oh,  could  I  live,  till  I  that  grief  had  seen  ! 

Yet  him  I  pity  not  so  much,  but  her, 

My  mother,  who  in  Ader-baijan  dwells 
With  that  old  King,  her  father,  who  grows  grey 
With  age,  and  rules  over  the  valiant  Koords. 

Her  most  I  pity,  who  no  more  will  see 
Sohrab  returning  from  the  Tartar  camp, 

With  spoils  and  honour,  when  the  war  is  done. 

But  a  dark  rumour  will  he  bruited  up, 
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From  tribe  to  tribe,  until  it  reach  her  ear; 

And  then  will  that  defenceless  woman  learn 
That  Sohrab  will  rejoice  her  sight  no  more; 

But  that  in  battle  with  a  nameless  foe, 

By  the  far  distant  Oxus,  he  is  slain.’ 

He  spoke ;  and  as  he  ceased  he  wept  aloud, 

Thinking  of  her  he  left,  and  his  own  death.  600 

He  spoke;  but  Rustum  listen’d,  plunged  in  thought. 

Nor  did  he  yet  believe  it  was  his  son 

Who  spoke,  although  he  call’d  back  names  he  knew ; 

For  he  had  had  sure  tiding  that  the  babe, 

Which  was  in  Ader-baijan  borne  to  him, 

Had  been  a  puny  girl,  no  boy  at  all : 

So  that  sad  mother  sent  him  word,  for  fear 
Rustum  should  take  the  boy,  to  train  in  arms; 

And  so  he  deem’d  that  either  Sohrab  took, 

By  a  false  boast,  the  style  of  Rustum’s  son;  610 

Or  that  men  gave  it  him,  to  swell  his  fame. 

So  deem’d  he;  yet  he  listen’d,  plunged  in  thought; 

And  his  soul  set  to  grief,  as  the  vast  tide 
Of  the  bright  rocking  Ocean  sets  to  shore 
At  the  full  moon :  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes  ; 

For  he  remembered  his  own  early  youth, 

And  all  its  bounding  rapture ;  as,  at  dawn, 

The  Shepherd  from  his  mountain  lodge  descries 
A  far  bright  City,  smitten  by  the  sun, 

Through  many  rolling  clouds ; — so  Rustum  saw  620 

His  youth ;  saw  Sohrab’s  mother,  in  her  bloom ; 

And  that  old  King,  her  father,  who  loved  well 
His  wandering  guest,  and  gave  him  his  fair  child 
With  joy;  and  all  the  pleasant  life  they  led, 

They  three,  in  that  long  distant  summer-time — 

The  castle,  and  the  dewy  woods,  and  hunt 
And  hound,  and  morn  on  those  delightful  hills 
In  Ader-baijan.  And  he  saw  that  Youth, 

Of  age  and  looks  to  be  his  own  dear  son, 

Piteous  and  lovely,  lying  on  the  sand,  630 

Like  some  rich  hyacinth,  which  by  the  scythe 
Of  an  unskilful  gardener  has  been  cut, 

Mowing  the  garden  grass-plots  near  its  bed, 

And  lies,  a  fragrant  tower  of  purple  bloom, 
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On  the  mown,  dying  grass ; — so  Sohrab  lay, 

Lovely  in  death,  upon  the  common  sand. 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  him  with  grief,  and  said: — 

‘O  Sohrab,  thou  indeed  art  such  a  son 
Whom  Rustum,  wert  thou  his,  might  well  have  loved ! 
Yet  here  thou  errest,  Sohrab,  or  else  men 
Have  told  thee  false ; — thou  art  not  Rustum’s  son. 
For  Rustum  had  no  son :  one  child  he  had — 

But  one — a  girl :  who  with  her  mother  now 
Plies  some  light  female  task,  nor  dreams  of  us — 

Of  us  she  dreams  not,  nor  wounds,  nor  war.’ 

But  Sohrab  answer’d  him  in  wrath ;  for  now 
The  anguish  of  the  deep-fix’d  spear  grew  fierce, 

And  he  desired  to  draw  forth  the  steel, 

And  let  the  blood  flow  free,  and  so  to  die; 

But  first  he  would  convince  his  stubborn  foe — 

And  rising  sternly  on  one  arm,  he  said : — 

‘Man,  who  art  thou  who  dost  deny  my  words? 
Truth  sits  upon  the  lips  of  dying  men, 

And  Falsehood,  while  I  liv’d,  was  far  from  mine. 

I  tell  thee,  prick’d  upon  this  arm  I  bear 
That  seal  which  Rustum  to  my  mother  gave, 

That  she  might  prick  it  on  the  babe  she  bore.’ 

He  spoke:  and  all  the  blood  left  Rustum’s  cheeks; 
And  his  knees  totter’d,  and  he  smote  his  hand, 

Against  his  breast,  his  heavy  mailed  hand, 

That  the  hard  iron  corslet  clank’d  aloud: 

And  to  his  heart  he  press’d  the  other  hand, 

And  in  a  hollow  voice  he  spake,  and  said  : — 

‘Sohrab,  that  were  a  proof  which  could  not  lie. 

If  thou  show  this,  then  art  thou  Rustum’s  son.’ 

Then,  with  weak  hasty  fingers.  Sohrab  loosed 
His  belt,  and  near  the  shoulder  bared  his  arm. 

And  show’d  a  sign  in  faint  Vermillion  points 
Prick’d :  as  a  cunning  workman,  in  Pekin, 

Pricks  with  vermillion  some  dear  porcelain  vase, 

An  emperor’s  gift — at  early  morn  lie  paints, 

And  all  day  long,  and,  when  night  comes,  the  lamp 
Lights  up  his  studious  forehead  and  the  thin  hands:  - 
So  delicately  prick’d  the  sign  appear’d 
On  Sohrab’s  arm,  the  sign  of  Rustum’s  seal. 
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It  was  that  Griffin,  which  of  old  rear’d  Zal, 

Rustum’s  great  father,  whom  they  left  to  die, 

A  helpless  babe,  amoung  the  mountain  rocks. 

Him  that  kind  Creature  found,  and  rear’d,  and  loved — 

Then  Rustum  took  it  for  his  glorious  sign.  680 

And  Sohrab  bared  that  figure  on  his  arm, 

And  himself  scann’d  it  long  with  mournful  eyes, 

And  then  he  touch’d  it  with  his  hand  and  said : — 

‘How  say’st  thou?  Is  that  sign  the  proper  sign 
Of  Rustum’s  son,  or  of  some  other  man’s?’ 

He  spoke :  but  Rustum  gazed,  and  gazed,  and  stood 
Speechless ;  and  then  he  utter’d  one  sharp  cry — 

0  Boy — thy  Father! — and  his  voice  choked  there. 

And  then  a  dark  cloud  pass’d  before  his  eyes, 

And  his  head  swam,  and  he  sunk  down  to  earth.  690 

But  Sohrab  craw’d  to  where  he  lay,  and  cast 
His  arms  about  his  neck,  and  kiss’d  his  lips, 

And  with  fond  faltering  fingers  stroked  his  cheeks. 

Trying  to  call  him  back  to  life:  and  life 
Came  back  to  Rustum,  and  he  oped  his  eyes, 

And  they  stood  wide  with  horror;  and  he  seized 
In  both  hands  the  dust  which  lay  around, 

And  threw  it  on  his  head,  and  smirch’d  his  hair, 

His  hair,  and  face,  and  beard,  and  glittering  arms : 

And  strong  convulsive  groanings  shook  his  breast,  700 
And  his  sobs  choked  him;  and  he  clutch’d  his  sword, 

To  draw  it,  and  for  ever  let  life  out. 

But  Sohrab  saw  his  thoughts,  and  held  his  hands, 

And  with  a  soothing  voice  he  spoke,  and  said : — 

‘Father,  forbear :  for  I  but  meet  to-day 
The  doom  that  at  my  birth  was  written  down 
In  Heaven,  and  thou  art  Heaven’s  unconscious  hand. 

Surely  my  heart  cried  out  that  it  was  thou, 

When  first  I  saw  thee ;  and  thy  heart  spoke  too, 

I  know  it ;  but  Fate  trod  those  promptings  down  710 

Under  its  iron  heel ;  Fate,  Fate  engaged 

The  strife,  and  hurl’d  me  on  my  father’s  spear. 

But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this :  I  find 
My  father;  let  me  feel  that  I  have  found. 

Come,  sit  beside  me  on  this  sand,  and  take 
My  head  betwixt  thy  hands,  and  kiss  my  cheeks, 
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And  wash  them  with  thy  tears,  and  say,  “My  Son !’’ 
Quick !  quick !  for  number’d  are  my  sands  of  life, 

And  swift ;  for  like  the  lightning  to  this  field 
I  came,  and  like  the  wind  I  go  away — 

Sudden,  and  swift,  and  like  a  passing  wind. 

But  it  was  writ  in  Heaven  that  this  should  be.’ 

So  said  he:  and  his  voice  releas’d  the  heart 
Of  Rustum,  and  his  tears  broke  forth;  he  cast 
His  arms  round  his  son’s  neck,  and  wept  aloud, 

And  kiss’d  him.  And  awe  fell  on  both  the  hosts 
When  they  saw  Rustum’s  grief :  and  Ruksh,  the  horse, 
With  his  head  bowing  to  the  ground,  and  mane 
Sweeping  the  dust,  came  near,  and  in  mute  woe 
First  to  the  one  then  to  the  other  moved 
His  head,  as  if  inquiring  what  their  grief 
Might  mean;  and  from  his  dark,  compassionate  eyes, 
The  big  warm  tears  roll’d  down,  and  caked  the  sand. 
But  Rustum  chid  him  with  stern  voice,  and  said : — 
‘Ruksh,  now  thou  grievest;  but  O  Ruksh,  thy  feet 
Should  then  have  rotted  on  thy  nimble  joints, 

When  first  they  bore  thy  Master  to  this  field.’ 

But  Sohrab  look’d  upon  the  horse  and  said : — 

‘Is  this  then  Ruksh?  How  often,  in  past  days, 

My  mother  told  me  of  thee,  thou  brave  Steed ! 

My  terrible  father’s  terrible  horse ;  and  said, 

That  I  should  one  day  find  thy  lord  and  thee. 

Come,  let  me  lay  my  hand  upon  thy  mane. 

O  Ruksh,  thou  art  more  fortunate  than  I ; 

For  thou  hast  gone  where  I  shall  never  go, 

And  snuff’d  the  breezes  of  my  father’s  home. 

And  thou  hast  trod  the  sands  of  Seistan, 

And  seen  the  River  of  Helmund,  and  the  Lake 

Of  Zirrah;  and  the  aged  Zal  himself 

Has  often  stroked  thy  neck,  and  given  thee  food, 

Corn  in  a  golden  platter  soak’d  with  wine, 

And  said — "0  Ruksh  bear  Rustum  well !” — but  I 
Have  never  known  my  grandsire’s  furrow’d  face, 

Nor  seen  his  lofty  house  in  Seistan, 

Nor  slaked  my  thirst  at  the  clear  Helmund  stream : 

But  lodged  among  my  father’s  foes,  and  seen 
Afrasiab’s  cities  only,  Samarcand, 
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Bokhara,  and  lone  Khiva  in  the  waste, 

And  the  black  Toorkmun  tents;  and  only  drunk 
The  desert  rivers,  Moorghab  and  Tejend,  760 

Kohib,  and  where  the  Kalmuks  feed  their  sheep, 

The  northern  Sir;  and  this  great  Oxus  stream — 

The  yellow  Oxus,  by  whose  brink  I  die.’ 

Then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  Rustum  replied : — 

‘Oh  that  its  waves  were  flowing  over  me ! 

Oh  that  I  saw  its  grains  of  yellow  silt 
Roll  tumbling  in  the  current  o’er  my  head !’ 

And,  with  a  grave  mild  voice,  Sohrab  replied : — 

‘Desire  not  that,  my  father;  thou  must  live. 

For  some  are  born  to  do  great  deeds,  and  live,  770 

As  some  are  born  to  be  obscured,  and  die. 

Do  thou  the  deeds  I  die  too  young  to  do, 

And  reap  a  second  glory  in  thine  age. 

Thou  art  my  father,  and  thy  gain  is  mine. 

But  come:  thou  seest  this  great  host  of  men 
Which  follow  me ;  I  pray  thee,  slay  not  these : 

Let  me  entreat  for  them :  what  have  they  done  ? 

They  follow’d  me,  my  hope,  my  fame,  my  star. 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 

But  me  thou  must  bear  hence,  not  send  with  them,  780 
But  carry  me  with  thee  to  Seistan, 

And  place  me  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  me, 

Thou,  and  the  snow-hair’d  Zal,  and  all  thy  friends. 

And  thou  must  lay  me  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  my  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all : 

That  so  the  passing  horseman  on  the  waste 
May  see  my  tomb  a  great  way  off,  and  say — 

Sohrab,  the  mighty  Rustum’ s  son,  lies  there, 

Whom  his  great  father  did  in  ignorance  kill —  790 

And  I  be  not  forgotten  in  my  grave.’ 

And,  with  a  mournful  voice,  Rustum  replied : — 

‘Fear  not;  as  thou  hast  said,  Sohrab,  my  son, 

So  shall  it  be :  for  I  will  burn  my  tents, 

And  quit  the  host,  and  bear  thee  hence  with  me. 

And  carry  thee  away  to  Seistan, 

And  place  thee  on  a  bed,  and  mourn  for  thee, 

With  the  snow-headed  Zal,  and  all  my  friends. 
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And  I  will  lay  thee  in  that  lovely  earth, 

And  heap  a  stately  mound  above  thy  bones, 

And  plant  a  far-seen  pillar  over  all : 

And  men  shall  not  forget  thee  in  thy  grave. 

And  I  will  spare  thy  host;  yea,  let  them  go: 

Let  them  all  cross  the  Oxus  back  in  peace. 

What  should  I  do  with  slaying  any  more? 

For  would  that  all  whom  I  have  ever  slain 
Might  be  once  more  alive;  my  bitterest  foes, 

And  they  who  were  call’d  champions  in  their  time, 
And  through  whose  death  I  won  that  fame  I  have ; 
And  I  were  nothing  but  a  common  man, 

A  poor,  mean  soldier,  and  without  renown ; 

So  thou  mightest  live  too,  my  Son,  my  Son ! 

Or  rather  would  that  I  even  I  myself, 

Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand, 

Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of  thine, 

Not  thou  of  mine ;  and  I  might  die,  not  thou ; 

And  I,  not  thou,  be  borne  to  Seistan; 

And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not  thine ; 

And  say — O  son,  1  weep  thee  not  too  sore, 

For  willingly,  I  know,  thou  met’st  thine  end. — 

But  now  in  blood  and  battles  was  my  youth, 

And  full  of  blood  and  battles  is  my  age ; 

And  I  shall  never  end  this  life  of  blood.’ 

Then,  at  the  point  of  death,  Sohrab  replied : — 

‘A  life  of  blood  indeed,  thou  dreadful  Man! 

But  thou  shalt  yet  have  peace ;  only  not  now ; 

Not  yet:  but  thou  shalt  have  it  on  that  day, 

When  thou  shalt  sail  in  a  high-masted  ship, 

Thou  and  the  other  peers  of  Kai  Khosroo, 

Returning  home  over  the  salt  blue  sea, 
hrom  laying  thy  dear  Master  in  his  grave.’ 

And  Rustum  gazed  on  Sohrab 's  face,  and  said : — 
‘Soon  be  that  day,  my  Son,  and  deep  that  sea! 

1  ill  then,  if  hate  so  wills,  let  me  endure.’ 

He  spoke ;  and  Sohrab  smiled  on  him,  and  took 
I  he  spear,  and  drew  it  from  his  side,  and  eased 
His  wound’s  imperious  anguish;  but  the  blood 
Came  welling  from  the  open  gash,  and  life 
Mow’d  with  the  stream:  all  down  his  cold  white  side 
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The  crimson  torrent  pour’d,  dim  now,  and  soil’d,  840 

Like  the  soil’d  tissue  of  white  violets 
Left,  freshly  gather’d,  on  their  native  bank, 

By  romping  children,  whom  their  nurses  call 
From  the  hot  fields  at  noon:  his  head  droop’d  low, 

His  limbs  grew  slack ;  motionless,  white,  he  lay — 

White,  with  eyes  closed;  only  when  heavy  gasps, 

Deep,  heavy  gasps,  quivering  through  all  his  frame, 
Convuls’d  him  back  to  life,  he  opened  them, 

And  fix’d  them  feebly  on  his  father’s  face : 

Till  now  all  strength  was  ebb’d,  and  from  his  limbs  850 
Unwillingly  the  spirit  fled  away, 

Regretting  the  warm  mansion  which  it  left, 

And  youth  and  bloom,  and  this  delightful  world. 

So,  on  the  bloody  sand,  Sohrab  lay  dead. 

And  the  great  Rustum  drew  his  horseman’s  cloak 
Down  o’er  his  face,  and  sate  by  his  dead  son. 

As  those  black  granite  pillars,  once  high-rear’d 

By  Jemshid  in  Persepolis,  to  bear 

His  house,  now,  mid  their  broken  flights  of  steps, 

Lie  prone,  enormous,  down  the  mountain  side —  860 

So  in  the  sand  lay  Rustum  by  his  son. 

And  night  came  down  over  the  solemn  waste, 

And  the  two  gazing  hosts,  and  that  sole  pair, 

And  darken’d  all ;  and  a  cold  fog,  with  night, 

Crept  from  the  Oxus.  Soon  a  hum  arose, 

As  of  a  great  assembly  loosed,  and  fires 
Began  to  twinkle  through  the  fog:  for  now 
Both  armies  moved  to  camp,  and  took  their  meal : 

The  Persians  took  it  on  the  open  sands 

Southward;  the  Tartars  by  the  river  marge:  870 

And  Rustum  and  his  son  were  left  alone. 

But  the  majestic  River  floated  on, 

Out  of  the  mist  and  hum  of  that  low  land, 

Into  the  frosty  starlight,  and  there  moved, 

Rejoicing,  through  the  hush’d  Chorasmian  waste 
Under  the  solitary  moon:  he  flow’d 
Right  for  the  Polar  Star,  past  Orgunje, 

Brimming,  and  bright,  and  large:  then  sands  begin 
To  hem  his  watery  march,  and  dam  his  streams. 

And  split  his  currents;  that  for  many  a  league 
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The  shorn  and  parcell’d  Oxus  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sands  and  matted  rushy  isles — 

Oxus  forgetting  the  bright  speed  he  had 
In  his  high  mountain  cradle  in  Pamere, 

A  foil’d  circuitous  wanderer: — till  at  last 

The  long’d-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and  wide 

His  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 

And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new-bathed  stars 

Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Aral  Sea. 

Matthew  Arnold. 
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The  Ballyshannon  foundered  off  the  coast  of  Cariboo, 

And  down  in  fathoms  many  went  the  captain  and  the  crew ; 
Down  went  the  owners— greedy  men  whom  hope  of  gain  ’ 
allured : 

Oh,  dry  the  starting  tear,  for  they  were  heavily  insured. 

Besides  the  captain  and  the  master,  the  owners  and  the  crew, 
The  passengers  were  also  drowned  excepting  only  two : 
Young  Peter  Gray,  who  tasted  teas  for  Baker,  Croop 
and  Co., 

And  Somers,  who  from  Eastern  shores  imported  indigo. 

These  passengers,  by  reason  of  their  clinging  to  a  mast, 
Upon  a  desert  island  were  eventually  cast.  io 

They  hunted  for  their  meals,  as  Alexander  Selkirk  used, 

But  they  couldn’t  chat  together — they  had  not  been 
introduced. 

For  Peter  Gray,  and  Somers  too,  though  certainly  in  trade, 
Were  properly  particular  about  the  friends  they  made ; 

And  somehow  thus  they  settled  it  without  a  word  of  mouth _ 

That  Gray  should  take  the  northern  half,  while  Somers  took 
the  south. 

On  Peter's  portion  oysters  grew — a  delicacy  rare, 

But  oysters  were  a  delicacy  Peter  couldn’t  bear. 

On  Somers’  side  was  turtle,  on  the  shingle  lying  thick. 
Which  Somers  couldn’t  eat,  because  it  always  made 
him  sick. 
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Gray  gnashed  his  teeth  with  envy  as  he  saw  a  mighty  store 
Of  turtle  unmolested  on  his  fellow-creature’s  shore: 

The  oysters  at  his  feet  aside  impatiently  he  shoved, 

For  turtle  and  his  mother  were  the  only  things  he  loved. 

And  Somers  sighed  in  sorrow  as  he  settled  in  the  south, 

For  the  thought  of  Peter’s  oysters  brought  the  water  to 
his  mouth. 

He  longed  to  lay  him  down  upon  the  shelly  bed,  and  stuff : 
He  had  often  eaten  oysters,  but  had  never  had  enough. 

How  they  wished  an  introduction  to  each  other  they  had  had 
When  on  board  the  Bally  shannon!  and  it  drove  them 

nearly  mad  30 

To  think  how  very  friendly  with  each  other  they  might  get, 
If  it  wasn’t  for  the  arbitrary  rule  of  etiquette. 

One  day,  when  out  a-hunting  for  the  mus  ridiculus, 

Gray  overheard  his  fellow-man  soliloquizing  thus : 

‘I  wonder  how  the  playmates  of  my  youth  are  getting  on, 
M’Connel,  S.  B.  Walters,  Paddy  Byles,  and  Robinson?’ 

These  simple  words  made  Peter  as  delighted  as  could  be, 
Old  chummies  at  the  Charterhouse  were  Robinson  and  he ! 
He  walked  straight  up  to  Somers,  then  he  turned 
extremely  red, 

Hesitated,  hummed  and  hawed  a  bit,  then  cleared  his  throat, 
and  said :  40 

‘I  beg  your  pardon — pray  forgive  me  if  I  seem  too  bold, 
But  you  have  breathed  a  name  I  knew  familiarly  of  old. 

You  spoke  aloud  of  Robinson — I  happened  to  be  by — 

You  know  him?’  ‘Yes,  extremely  well.’  ‘Allow  me — so  do  I.’ 

It  was  enough:  they  felt  they  could  more  pleasantly  get  on, 
For  (ah,  the  magic  of  the  fact)  they  each  know  Robinson ! 
And  Mr.  Somers’  turtle  was  at  Peter’s  service  quite, 

And  Mr.  Somers  punished  Peter’s  oyster-beds  all  night. 

They  soon  became  like  brothers  from  community  of  wrongs : 
They  wrote  each  other  little  odes  and  sang  each  other 

songs ;  50 

They  told  each  other  anecdotes  disparaging  their  wives  ; 

On  several  occasions,  too,  they  saved  each  other’s  lives. 
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Ihey  felt  quite  melancholy  when  they  parted  for  the  night, 
And  got  up  in  the  morning  soon  as  ever  it  was  light ; 

Each  other’s  pleasant  company  they  reckoned  so  upon, 

And  all  because  it  happened  that  they  both  knew  Robinson ! 

They  lived  for  many  years  on  that  inhospitable  shore, 

And  day  by  day  they  learned  to  love  each  other  more 
and  more. 

At  last,  to  their  astonishment,  on  getting  up  one  day, 

They  saw  a  frigate  anchored  in  the  offing  of  the  bay!  60 

To  Peter  an  idea  occurred.  ‘Suppose  we  cross  the  main? 

So  good  an  opportunity  may  not  be  found  again.’ 

And  Somers  thought  a  minute,  then  ejaculated,  ‘Done! 

I  wonder  how  my  business  in  the  city’s  getting  on  ?’ 


‘But  stay,’  said  Mr.  Peter:  ‘when  in  England,  as  you  know, 

I  earned  a  living  tasting  teas  for  Baker,  Croop  and  Co., 

I  may  be  superseded — my  employers  think  me  dead !’ 

'Then  come  with  me,’  said  Somers,  ‘and  taste  indigo  instead.’ 

But  all  their  plans  were  scattered  in  a  moment  when  they 
found 

The  vessel  was  a  convict  ship  from  Portland,  outward 

bound !  j0 

When  a  boat  came  off  to  fetch  them,  though  they  felt  it 
very  kind, 

To  go  on  board  they  firmly  but  respectfully  declined. 

As  both  the  happy  settlers  roared  with  laughter  at  the  joke, 
They  recognized  a  gentlemanly  fellow  pulling  stroke: 

’Twas  Robinson — a  convict,  in  an  unbecoming  frock! 
Condemned  to  seven  years  for  misappropriating  stock  !  !  ! 

They  laughed  no  more,  for  Somers  thought  he  had  been 
rather  rash 

Tn  knowing  one  whose  friend  had  misappropriated  cash; 
And  Peter  thought  a  foolish  tack  he  must  have  gone  upon 
In  making  the  acquaintance  of  a  friend  of  Robinson.  80 
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At  tirst  they  didn’t  quarrel  very  openly,  I’ve  heard; 

They  nodded  when  they  met,  and  now  and  then  exchanged 
a  word : 

The  word  grew  rare,  and  rarer  still  the  nodding  of  the  head, 
And  when  they  meet  each  other  now,  they  cut  each  other 
dead. 

To  allocate  the  island  they  agreed  by  word  of  mouth, 

And  Peter  takes  the  north  again,  and  Somers  takes  the  south : 
And  Peter  has  the  oysters,  which  he  hates,  in  layers  thick, 
And  Somers  has  the  turtle — turtle  always  makes  him  sick. 

Sir  William  Schwenck  Gilbert. 


TPIE  YARN  OF  LOCH  AC H RAY 

The  Loch  Archray  wras  a  clipper  tall 
With  seven-and-twenty  hands  in  all. 

Twenty  to  hand  and  reef  and  haul, 

A  skipper  to  sail  and  mates  to  bawl 
‘Tally  on  to  the  tackle-fall, 

Heave  now  ’n’  start  her,  heave  ’n’  pawl !’ 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

Her  crew  were  shipped  and  they  said  ‘Farewell, 
So-long,  my  Tottie,  my  lovely  gell;  io 

We  said  to-day  if  we  fetch  to  hell, 

It’s  time  we  tackled  the  wheel  a  spell.’ 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

The  dockside  loafers  talked  on  the  quay 
The  day  that  she  towed  down  to  sea : 

‘Lord,  what  a  handsome  ship  she  be ! 

Cheer  her,  sonny  boys,  three  times  three !’ 

And  the  dockside  loafers  gave  her  a  shout 
As  the  red-funnelled  tug-boat  towed  her  out; 

They  gave  her  a  cheer  as  the  custom  is, 

And  the  crew  yelled  ‘Take  our  loves  to  Liz — 
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Three  cheers,  bullies,  for  old  Pier  Head 
’N'  the  bloody  stay-at-homes !’  they  said. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

In  the  grey  of  the  coming  on  of  night 
She  dropped  the  tug  at  the  Tuskar  Light, 

’N’  the  topsails  went  to  the  topmast  head 
To  a  chorus  that  fairly  awoke  the  dead. 

She  trimmed  her  yards  and  slanted  South 
With  her  royals  set  and  a  bone  in  her  mouth. 
Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

She  crossed  the  Line  and  all  went  well, 

They  ate,  they  slept,  and  they  struck  the  bell 
And  I  give  you  a  gospel  truth  when  I  state 
The  crowd  didn’t  find  any  fault  with  the  Mate, 
But  one  night  off  the  River  Plate. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

It  freshened  up  till  it  blew  like  thunder 
And  burrowed  her  deep,  lee-scuppers  under, 
The  old  man  said,  ‘I  mean  to  hang  on 
Till  her  canvas  busts  or  her  sticks  are  gone’ — 
Which  the  blushing  looney  did,  till  at  last 
Overboard  went  her  mizzen-mast. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

Then  a  fierce  squall  struck  the  Loch  Achray 
And  bowed  her  down  to  her  water-way ; 

Her  main-shrouds  gave  and  her  forestay, 

And  a  green  sea  carried  her  wheel  away ; 

Ere  the  watch  below  had  time  to  dress 
She  was  cluttered  up  in  a  blushing  mess. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

She  couldn’t  lay-to  nor  yet  pay-off, 

And  she  got  swept  clean  in  the  bloody  trough; 
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Her  masts  were  gone,  and  afore  you  knowed 
She  filled  by  the  head  and  down  she  goed. 

Her  crew  made  seven-and-twenty  dishes 
For  the  big  jack-sharks  and  the  little  fishes, 

And  over  their  bones  the  water  swishes. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

The  wives  and  girls  they  watch  in  the  rain 
For  a  ship  as  won’t  come  home  again. 

‘I  reckon  it’s  them  head-winds,’  they  say, 

‘She’ll  be  home  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day.  70 

I’ll  just  nip  home  ’n’  I’ll  air  the  sheets 
’N’  buy  the  fixins  ’n’  cook  the  meats 
As  my  man  likes  ’n’  as  my  man  eats.’ 

So  home  they  goes  by  the  windy  streets, 

Thinking  their  men  are  homeward  bound 
With  anchors  hungry  for  English  ground, 

And  the  bloody  fun  of  it  is,  they’re  drowned. 

Hear  the  yarn  of  a  sailor, 

An  old  yarn  learned  at  sea. 

John  Masefield. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  EAST  AND  WEST 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great  Judgment 
Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed, 
nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 

Kamal  is  out  with  twenty  men  to  raise  the  Border  side, 

And  he  has  lifted  the  Colonel’s  mare  that  is  the  Colonel’s 
pride. 

He  has  lifted  her  out  of  the  stable-door  between  the  dawn 
and  the  day, 

And  turned  the  calkins  upon  her  feet,  and  ridden  her  far 
away. 
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Then  up  and  spoke  the  Colonel’s  son  that  led  a  troop  of 
the  Guides: 

‘Is  there  never  a  man  of  all  my  men  can  say  where 

Kamal  hides?’  10 

Then  up  and  spoke  Mohammed  Khan,  the  son  of  the 
Ressaldar : 

‘If  ye  know  the  track  of  the  morning-mist,  ye  know  where 
his  pickets  are. 

‘At  dusk  he  harries  the  Abazai — at  dawn  he  is  into  Bonair, 
‘But  he  must  go  by  Fort  Bukloh  to  his  own  place  to  fare, 

‘So  if  ye  gallop  to  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  a  bird  can  fly, 

‘By  the  favour  of  God  ye  may  cut  him  off  ere  he  win  to  the 
Tongue  of  Jagai. 

‘But  if  he  be  past  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  right  swiftly  turn 
ye  then, 

‘For  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  grisly  plain  is  sown  with 
Kamal’s  men. 

‘There  is  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low  lean 
thorn  between, 

‘And  ye  may  hear  a  breech-bolt  snick  where  never  a 

man  is  seen.’  20 

The  Colonel's  son  has  taken  a  horse,  and  a  raw  rough 
dun  was  he, 

With  the  mouth  of  a  bell  and  the  heart  of  Hell  and  the 
head  of  a  gallows-tree. 

The  Colonel’s  son  to  the  Fort  has  won,  they  bid  him  stay 
to  eat — 

Who  rides  at  the  tail  of  a  Border  thief,  he  sits  not  long 
at  his  meat. 

He’s  up  and  away  from  Fort  Bukloh  as  fast  as  he  can  fly, 
Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s  mare  in  the  gut  of  the 
Tongue  of  Jagai, 

Till  he  was  aware  of  his  father’s  mare  with  Kamal  upon 
her  back, 

And  when  he  could  spy  the  white  of  her  eye,  he  made  the 
pistol  crack. 

He  has  fired  once,  he  has  fired  twice,  but  the  whistling  ball 
went  wide. 

‘Ye  shoot  like  a  soldier,’  Kamal  said.  ‘Show  now  if  ye 

can  ride  I'  30 

It’s  up  and  over  the  Tongue  of  Jagai,  as  blown  dust-devils  go, 
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The  dun  he  fled  like  a  stag  of  ten,  but  the  mare  like  a 
barren  doe. 

The  dun  he  leaned  against  the  bit  and  slugged  his  head  above, 

But  the  red  mare  played  with  the  snaffle-bars  as  a  maiden 
plays  with  a  glove. 

There  was  rock  to  the  left,  and  rock  to  the  right,  and  low 
lean  thorn  between, 

And  thrice  he  heard  a  breech-bolt  snick  tho’  never  a  man 
was  seen. 

They  have  ridden  the  low  moon  out  of  the  sky,  their  hoofs 
drum  up  the  dawn, 

The  dun  he  went  like  a  wounded  bull,  but  the  mare  like  a 
new-roused  fawn. 

The  dun  he  fell  at  a  water-course — in  a  woeful  heap  fell  he, 

And  Kamal  has  turned  the  red  mare  back,  and  pulled  the 
rider  free.  4° 

He  has  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand — small  room  was 
there  to  strive, 

‘  'Twas  only  by  favour  of  mine,’  quoth  he,  ‘ye  rode  so 
long  alive: 

‘There  was  not  a  rock  for  twenty-mile,  there  was  not  a 
clump  of  tree, 

‘But  covered  a  man  of  my  own  men  with  his  rifle  cocked 
on  his  knee. 

‘If  I  had  raised  my  bridle-hand,  as  I  have  held  it  low, 

‘The  little  jackals  that  flee  so  fast  were  feasting  all  in  a  row ; 

‘If  I  had  bowed  my  head  on  my  breast,  as  I  have  held  it  high, 

‘The  kite  that  whistles  above  us  now  were  gorged  till  she 
could  not  fly.’ 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son :  ‘Do  good  to  bird  and 
beast, 

‘But  count  who  come  for  the  broken  meats  before  thou 
makest  a  feast.  50 

‘If  there  should  follow  a  thousand  swords  to  carry  my  bones 
away, 

‘Belike  the  price  of  a  jackal’s  meal  were  more  than  a  thief 
could  pay. 

‘They  will  feed  their  horse  on  the  standing  crop,  their  men 
on  the  garnered  grain, 

‘The  thatch  of  the  byres  will  serve  their  fires  when  all  the 
cattle  are  slain. 
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‘But  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  fair, — thy  brethren  wait 
to  sup, 

‘The  hound  is  kin  to  the  jackal-spawn, — howl,  dog,  and  call 
them  up! 

‘And  if  thou  thinkest  the  price  be  high,  in  steer  and  gear 
and  stack, 

‘Give  me  my  father’s  mare  again,  and  I’ll  fight  my  own 
way  back !’ 

Kamal  has  gripped  him  by  the  hand  and  set  him  upon  his  feet. 

‘No  talk  shall  be  of  dogs,’  said  he,  ‘when  wolf  and  grey 
wolf  meet.  60 

‘May  I  eat  dirt  if  thou  hast  hurt  of  me  in  deed  or  breath ; 

‘What  dam  of  lances  brought  thee  forth  to  jest  at  the  dawn 
with  Death?’ 

Lightly  answered  the  Colonel’s  son :  ‘I  hold  by  the  blood  of 
my  clan: 

‘Take  up  the  mare  for  my  father’s  gift — by  God,  she  has 
carried  a  man !’ 

The  red  mare  ran  to  the  Colonel’s  son,  and  nuzzled  against 
his  breast; 

‘We  be  two  strong  men,’  said  Kamal  then,  ‘but  she  loveth 
the  younger  best. 

‘So  she  shall  go  with  a  lifter’s  dower,  my  turquoise- 
studded  rein, 

‘My  'broidered  saddle  and  saddle-cloth,  and  silver  stirrups 
twain.’ 

The  Colonel’s  son  a  pistol  drew  and  held  it  muzzle-end, 

‘Ye  have  taken  the  one  from  a  foe,’  said  he;  ‘will  ye  take 
the  mate  from  a  friend?’  70 

‘A  gift  for  a  gift,'  said  Kamal  straight;  ‘a  limb  for  the  risk 
of  a  limb. 

‘Thy  father  has  sent  his  son  to  me,  I’ll  send  my  son  to  him!’ 

With  that  he  whistled  his  only  son,  that  dropped  from  a 
mountain-crest — 

He  trod  the  ling  like  a  buck  in  spring,  and  he  looked  like  a 
lance  in  rest. 

‘Now  here  is  thy  master,’  Kamal  said,  ‘who  leads  a  troop 
of  the  Guides, 

‘And  thou  must  ride  at  his  left  side  as  shield  on  shoulder 
rides : 

‘Till  Death  or  I  cut  loose  the  tie,  a  camp  and  board  and  bed, 
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‘Thy  life  is  his — thy  fate  it  is  to  guard  him  with  thy  head. 

‘So  thou  must  eat  the  White  Queen’s  meat,  and  all  her  foes 
are  thine, 

‘And  thou  must  harry  thy  father’s  hold  for  the  peace  of  the 
Border-line,  Bo 

‘And  thou  must  make  a  trooper  tough  and  hack  thy  way 
to  power — 

‘Belike  they  will  raise  thee  to  Ressaldar  when  I  am  hanged 
in  Peshawur.’ 

They  have  looked  each  other  between  the  eyes,  and  there 
they  have  found  no  fault, 

They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on 
leavened  bread  and  salt: 

They  have  taken  the  Oath  of  the  Brother-in-Blood  on  fire 
and  fresh-cut  sod, 

On  the  hilt  and  the  haft  of  the  Khyber  knife,  and  the 
Wondrous  Names  of  God. 

The  Colonel’s  son  he  rides  the  mare  and  Kamal’s  boy  the  dun, 

And  two  have  come  back  to  Fort  Bukloh  where  there  went 
forth  but  one. 

And  when  they  drew  to  the  Quarter  Guard,  full  twenty 
swords  flew  clear — 

There  was  not  a  man  but  carried  his  feud  with  the  blood  of 
the  mountaineer.  90 

‘Ha’  done !  ha’  done !’  said  the  Colonel’s  son.  ‘Put  up  the 
steel  at  your  sides ! 

‘Last  night  ye  had  struck  at  a  Border  thief — to-night  ’tis  a 
man  of  the  Guides !’ 

Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet, 

Till  Earth  and  Sky  stand  presently  at  God’s  great  Judgment 
Seat; 

But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed, 
nor  Birth, 

When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho’  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth! 


Rudyard  Kipling. 
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A  CANADIAN  VOYAGEUR's  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  NILE  EXPEDITION 

Victoriaw :  she  have  beeg  war,  E-gyp’s  de  nam’  de  place — 
An’  neeger  peep  dat’s  leev’  im  dere,  got  very  black  de  face, 
An’  so  she’s  write  Joseph  Mercier,  he’s  stop  on  Trois 
Rivieres — 

‘Please  come  right  off,  an’  bring  wit’  you  t’ree  honder 
voyageurs. 

‘I  got  de  plaintee  sojer,  me,  beeg  feller  six  foot  tall — 

Dat’s  Englishman,  an’  Scotch  also,  don’t  wear  no  pant  at  all  ; 
Of  course,  de  Irishman’s  de  bes’,  raise  all  de  row  he  can, 
But  noboddy  can  pull  batteau  lak  good  Canadian  man. 

‘I  geev  you  steady  job  for  sure,  an  w’en  you  get  ’im  t’roo 
I  bring  you  back  on  Canadaw,  don’t  cos’  de  man  un  sou,  io 
Dat’s  firs’-class  steamboat  all  de  way  Kebeck  an’  Leeverpool, 
An’  if  you  don’t  be  satisfy,  you  mus’  be  beeg,  beeg  fool.’ 

We  meet  upon  Hotel  Defresne,  an’  talk  heem  till  daylight, 
An’  Joe  he’s  treat  so  many  tarn,  we  very  near  get  tight, 

Den  affer  w’ile,  we  mak’  our  min’  dat’s  not  bad  chance,  an’  so 
Joseph  Mercier  he’s  telegraph,  ‘Correc’  Madame,  we  go.’ 

So  Joe  arrange  de  whole  beez-nesse  wit’  Queen  Victoriaw; 
Two  dollar  day — work  all  de  tarn — dat’s  purty  good  l’argent ! 
An’  w’en  we  start  on  Trois  Rivieres,  for  pass  on  boar’ 
de  ship, 

Our  frien’  dey  all  say,  ‘Bon  voyage,’  an’  den  Ilooraw ! 
E-gyp’ !  20 

Dat  beeg  steamboat  was  plonge  so  muche,  I’m  ’fraid  she 
never  stop — 

De  Capitaine’s  no  use  at  all,  can’t  kip  her  on  de  top — 

An’  so  we  all  come  very  sick,  jus’  lak  one  leetle  pup, 

And  ev’ry  tarn  de  ship’s  go  down,  de  inside  she’s  go  up. 

I’m  sorry  spoke  lak  dis,  ma  frien’,  if  you  don’t  t’ink  it’s  so, 
Please  ax  Joseph  Mercier  hese’f,  or  Aleck  De  Courtcau, 

Dat  stay  on  bed  mos’  all  de  tarn,  so  sick  dey  nearly  die, 

But  lak’  some  great,  beeg  Yankee  man,  was  never  tole  de  lie. 
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De  gang  she’s  travel,  travel,  t’roo  many  strange  contree, 

An’  ev’ry  place  is  got  new  nam’,  I  don’t  remember,  me,  30 
We  see  some  fonny  t’ing,  for  sure,  more  fonny  I  can  tell, 
But  w’en  we  reach  de  Neel  Riviere,  dat’s  feel  more  naturel. 

So  many  fine,  beeg  sojer  man,  I  never  see  before, 

All  dress  heem  on  grand  uniform,  is  wait  upon  de  shore, 
Some  black,  some  green,  an’  red  also,  cos’  honder  dollar  sure, 
An’  holler  out,  ‘She’s  all  right  now,  here  come  de  voyageurs !’ 

We  see  boss  Generale  also,  he’s  ride  on  beeg  chameau, 

Dat’s  w’at  you  call  Ca-melle,  I  t’ink,  I  laugh  de  way  she  go ! 
Jomp  up,  jomp  down,  jomp  every  place,  but  still  de  Generale 
Seem  satisfy  for  stay  on  top,  dat  fonny  an-i-mal.  40 

He’s  holler  out  on  Joe  Mercier,  ‘Comment  qa  va,  Joseph, 

You  lak  for  come  right  off  wit’  me,  tak’  leetle  ride  yourseff  ?’ 
Joseph,  he  mak’  de  grand  salut,  an’  tak’  it  off  hees  hat. 
‘Merci,  Mon  Generale,’  he  say,  ‘I  got  no  use  for  dat.’ 

Den  affer  we  was  drink  somet’ing,  an’  sing  ‘Le  Brigadier,’ 

De  sojer  fellers  get  prepare,  for  mak’  de  embarquer, 

An’  everybody’s  shout  heem  out,  w’en  we  tak’  hole  de  boat, 
‘Hooraw  pour  Queen  Victoriaw !’  an’  also  ‘pour  nos  autres.’ 

Bigosh ;  I  do  hard  work  mese’f  upon  de  Ottawa, 

De  Gatineau  an’  St.  Maurice,  also  de  Mattawa,  50 

But  I  don’t  never  work  at  all,  I  ’sure  you  dat’s  a  fack, 

Until  we  strike  de  Neel  Riviere,  an’  sapre  Catarack ! 

‘Dis  way,  dat  way,  can’t  keep  her  straight.'  ‘look  out, 
Bateese,  took  out !’ 

‘Now  let  her  go’ — ‘arrete  un  peu,’  dat’s  way  de  pilot  shout, 
‘Don’t  wash  de  neeger  girl  on  shore’  an’  ‘prenez  garde 
behin’,' 

‘W’at’s  matter  wit'  dat  rudder  man?  I  t’ink  he’s  goin’  blin’!’ 

Some  tarn  of  course,  de  boat’s  all  right,  an’  carry  us  along, 
An’  den  again,  we  mak  portage,  w’en  current  she’s  too  strong. 
On  place  lak  dat,  we  run  good  chance,  for  sunstruck  on  de 

neck. 

An  plaintee  tarn  we  wish  ourseff  was  back  on  ole  Kebeck.  -60 
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De  seconde  Catarack  we  pass,  more  beegar  dan  de  Soo, 
She’s  nearly  t’orty  mile  for  sure,  it  would  astonish  you, 
Dat’s  place  t’ree  Irishman  get  drown,  wan  day  we  have  beeg 
storm, 

I  s’pose  de  Queen  is  feel  lak  cry,  los’  dat  nice  uniform! 

De  night  she’s  very,  very  cole,  an’  hot  upon  de  day, 

An’  all  de  tarn,  you  feel  jus’  lak  you’re  goin’  melt  away, 

But  never  min’  an’  don't  get  scare,  you  mak’  it  up  all  right, 
An’  twenty  poun’  you  los’  dat  day,  she’s  cornin’  back 
sam’  night. 

We  got  small  bugle  boy  also,  lie’s  mebbe  stan’  four  foot, 

An’  firs’  t’ing  ev’ry  morning,  sure,  he  mak  it  toot !  toot ! 

toot !  70 

She’s  nice  enough  upon  de  day,  for  hear  de  bugle  call, 

But  w’en  she  play  before  daylight,  I  don’t  lak  dat  at  all. 

We  mus'  get  up  immediatement,  dat  leetle  feller  blow, 

An’  so  we  start  heem  off  again,  for  pull  de  beeg  batteau, 

De  sojer  man  he’s  nice,  nice  boy,  an’  help  us  all  he  can, 

An’  geev  heem  chance,  he’s  mos’  as  good  lak  some  Canadian 
man. 

Wall  all  de  tarn,  she  go  lak  dat,  was  busy  every  day, 

Don’t  get  moche  chance  for  foolish-ness,  don’t  get  no  chance 
for  play, 

Dere's  plaintee  danger  all  aroun’,  an’  w’en  we’re  cornin’  back 
We  got  look  out  for  run  heem  safe,  dem  sapre  Catarack.  80 

But  w’ere’s  de  war?  I  can’t  mak’  out,  don’t  see  no  fight  at  all ! 
She’s  not'in  but  une  Grand  Piqnique,  dat’s  las’in’  all  de  fall ! 
Mebbe  de  neeger  king  he’s  scare,  an’  skip  anoder  place, 

An’  pour  la  Reine  Victoriaw !  I  never  see  de  face. 

But  dat’s  not  ma  beez-nesse,  ma’  frien’,  I’m  ready  pull 
batteau 

So  long  she  pay  two  dollar  day,  wit’  |>ork  an’  bean  also; 

An’  if  she  geev  me  steady  job,  for  mak’  some  more  l’argent, 

I  say:  Hooraw !  for  all  de  tarn,  on  Queen  Victoriaw  1' 

W.  H.  Drummond. 


II.  DESCRIPTIVE,  IDYLLIC,  DIDACTIC 


THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE 

Sweet  Auburn !  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 

Where  health  and  plenty  cheer’d  the  labouring  swain, 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid, 

And  parting  summer’s  lingering  blooms  delay’d : 

Dear  lovely  bowers  of  innocence  and  ease, 

Seats  of  my  youth,  when  every  sport  could  please, 

How  often  have  I  loiter’d  o’er  thy  green, 

Where  humble  happiness  endear’d  each  scene; 

How  often  have  I  paus’d  on  every  charm, 

The  shelter’d  cot,  the  cultivated  farm,  io 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill, 

The  decent  church  that  topp’d  the  neighbouring  hill, 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneath  the  shade, 

For  talking  age  and  whispering  lovers  made; 

How  often  have  I  bless’d  the  coming  day, 

When  toil  remitting  lent  its  turn  to  play, 

And  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  free, 

Led  up  their  sports  beneath  the  spreading  tree : 

While  many  a  pastime  circled  in  the  shade, 

The  young  contending  as  the  old  survey’d ;  20 

And  many  a  gambol  frolick’d  o’er  the  ground, 

And  sleights  of  art  and  feats  of  strength  went  round; 
And  still  as  each  repeated  pleasure  tir’d, 

Succeeding  sports  the  mirthful  band  inspir’d; 

The  dancing  pair  that  simply  sought  renown, 

By  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down; 

The  swain  mistrustless  of  his  smutted  face, 

While  secret  laughter  titter’d  round  the  place; 

The  bashful  virgin’s  side-long  looks  of  love, 

The  matron’s  glance  that  would  those  looks  reprove :  30 

These  were  thy  charms,  sweet  village ;  sports  like  these, 
With  sweet  succession,  taught  e’en  toil  to  please  ; 

These  round  thy  bowers  their  cheerful  influence  shed, 
These  were  thy  charms— But  all  these  charms  are  fled! 
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Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn ; 
Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant’s  hand  is  seen, 

And  desolation  saddens  all  thy  green : 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain:  4° 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But  chok’d  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way. 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest ; 

Amidst  thy  desert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o’ertops  the  mouldering  wall ; 

And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler’s  hand, 

Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land.  5° 

Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 

Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 

A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made ; 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride, 

When  once  destroy'd,  can  never  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England’s  grief  began, 

When  every  rood  of  ground  maintain’d  its  man ; 

For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 

Just  gave  what  life  requir’d,  but  gave  no  more:  6o 

His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health ; 

And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  alter’d;  trade’s  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land  and  dispossess  the  swain; 

Along  the  lawn,  where  scatter'd  hamlets  rose, 

Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose. 

And  every  want  to  opulence  allied, 

And  every  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 

Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 

Those  calm  desires  that  ask’d  but  little  room,  70 

Those  healthful  sports  that  grac’d  the  peaceful  scene. 
Liv’d  in  each  look,  and  brighten’d  all  the  green; 
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These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 

And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 

Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 

Here  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 

Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruin’d  grounds, 

And,  many  a  year  elaps’d,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew,  80 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 

Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 

In  all  my  griefs — and  God  has  given  my  share — 

I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 

Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down ; 

To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 

And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by  repose. 

I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 

Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn’d  skill,  90 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 

And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw ; 

And,  as  a  hare,  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 

Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  she  flew, 

I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  pass’d, 

Here  to  return — and  die  at  home  at  last. 

O  blest  retirement,  friend  to  life’s  decline, 

Retreats  from  care,  that  never  must  be  mine! 

How  happy  he  who  crowns,  in  shades  like  these, 

A  youth  of  labour  with  an  age  of  ease;  100 

Who  quits  a  world  where  strong  temptations  try, 

And,  since  ’tis  hard  to  combat,  learns  to  fly! 

For  him  no  wretches,  born  to  work  and  weep, 

Explore  the  mine,  or  tempt  the  dangerous  deep; 

No  surly  porter  stands  in  guilty  state 
To  spurn  imploring  famine  from  the  gate; 

But  on  he  moves  to  meet  his  latter  end, 

Angels  around  befriending  Virtue’s  friend; 

Bends  to  the  grave  with  unperceiv’d  decay, 

While  Resignation  gently  slopes  the  way; 
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And,  all  his  prospects  brightening  to  the  last, 

His  heaven  commences  ere  the  world  be  pass’d ! 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening’s  close 
Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose; 

There,  as  I  pass’d  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  soften’d  from  below; 

The  swain  responsive  as  the  milkmaid  sung, 

The  sober  herd  that  low’d  to  meet  their  young, 

The  noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o’er  the  pool, 

The  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school,  120 

The  watchdog’s  voice  that  bay’d  the  whisp’ring  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind, 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fill’d  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

But  now  the  sounds  of  population  fail, 

No  cheerful  murmurs  fluctuate  in  the  gale, 

No  busy  steps  the  grass-grown  footway  tread, 

For  all  the  bloomy  flush  of  life  is  fled. 

All  but  yon  widow’d,  solitary  thing, 

That  feebly  bends  beside  the  plashy  spring:  13° 

She,  wretched  matron,  forc’d  in  age,  for  bread, 

To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  spread, 

To  pick  her  wintry  faggot  from  the  thorn, 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed,  and  weep  till  morn; 

She  only  left  of  all  the  harmless  train, 

The  sad  historian  of  the  pensive  plain. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  gardens  smil’d, 

And  still  where  many  a  garden-flower  grows  wild; 
There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher’s  modest  mansion  rose.  14° 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year ; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  chang’d,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place; 
Unpractis’d  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learn ’d  to  prize, 

More  skill’d  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 

His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
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He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  reliev’d  their  pain;  150 
The  long  remember’d  beggar  was  his  guest, 

Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast ; 

The  ruin’d  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 

Claim’d  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allow’d; 

The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 

Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talk’d  the  night  away  ; 

Wept  o’er  his  wounds,  or,  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shoulder’d  his  crutch,  and  show’d  how  fields  were  won. 
Pleas’d  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learn’d  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe ;  160 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 

And  e’en  his  failings  lean’d  to  Virtue’s  side; 

But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 

He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt,  for  all. 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 

To  tempt  its  new-fledg’d  offspring  to  the  skies, 

He  tried  each  art,  reprov’d  each  dull  delay, 

Allur’d  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.  170 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 

And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismay’d, 

The  reverend  champion  stood.  At  his  control 
Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul ; 

Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 

And  his  last  faltering  accents  whisper’d  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 

His  looks  adorn’d  the  venerable  place; 

Truth  from  his  lips  prevail’d  with  double  sway, 

And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remain’d  to  pray.  180 
The  service  pass’d,  around  the  pious  man, 

With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 

E’en  children  follow’d  with  endearing  wile, 

And  pluck’d  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man’s  smile. 

His  ready  smile  a  parent’s  warmth  expressed, 

Their  welfare  pleas’d  him,  and  their  cares  distress’d ; 

To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 

But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  Heaven. 
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As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 

Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm,  19° 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 


Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 
With  blossom’d  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skill’d  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view ; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learn’d  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laugh’d,  with  counterfeited  glee, 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

Convey’d  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frown’d; 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 

The  village  all  declar’d  how  much  he  knew ; 

’Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cypher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  gauge. 

In  arguing  too,  the  parson  own’d  his  skill, 

For  e’en  though  vanquish’d,  he  could  argue  still ; 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound 
Amaz’d  the  gazing  rustics  rang’d  around. 

And  still  they  gaz’d,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame.  The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumph’d,  is  forgot. 


Near  yonder  thorn,  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 

Where  once  the  sign-post  caught  the  passing  eye,  220 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspir’d, 
Where  grey-beard  mirth  and  smiling  toil  retir’d, 

Where  village  statesmen  talk'd  with  looks  profound, 

And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round. 

Imagination  fondly  stoops  to  trace 

The  parlour  splendours  of  that  festive  place: 
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The  white-wash’d  wall,  the  nicely  sanded  floor, 

The  varnish’d  clock  that  click’d  behind  the  door ; 

The  chest  contriv’d  a  double  debt  to  pay, 

A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day;  230 

The  pictures  plac’d  for  ornament  and  use, 

The  Twelve  Good  Rules,  the  Royal  Game  of  Goose; 

The  hearth,  except  wThen  winter  chill’d  the  day, 

With  aspen  boughs,  and  flowers,  and  fennel  gay 
While  broken  tea-cups,  wisely  kept  for  show. 

Rang’d  o’er  the  chimney,  glisten’d  in  a  row. 

Vain  transitory  splendours !  could  not  all 
Reprieve  the  tottering  mansion  from  its  fall? 

Obscure  it  sinks,  nor  shall  it  more  impart 
An  hour’s  importance  to  the  poor  man’s  heart. 

Thither  no  more  the  peasant  shall  repair 
To  sweet  oblivion  of  his  daily  care; 

No  more  the  farmer’s  news,  the  barber’s  tale, 

No  more  the  woodman’s  ballad  shall  prevail ; 

No  more  the  smith  his  dusky  brow  shall  clear, 

Relax  his  ponderous  strength,  and  lean  to  hear; 

The  host  himself  no  longer  shall  be  found 
Careful  to  see  the  mantling  bliss  go  round ; 

Nor  the  coy  maid,  half  willing  to  be  press’d, 

Shall  kiss  the  cup  to  pass  it  to  the  rest. 

Oliver  Goldsmith. 

ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING 

A  sudden  roar,  a  mighty  rushing  sound, 
a  jolt  or  two,  a  smoothly  sliding  rise, 
a  tumbled  blur  of  disappearing  ground, 
and  then  all  sense  of  motion  slowly  dies. 

Quiet  and  calm,  the  earth  slips  past  below, 
as  underneath  a  bridge  still  waters  flow. 

My  turning  wing  inclines  towards  the  ground; 

the  ground  itself  glides  up  with  graceful  swing 
and  at  the  plane’s  far  tip  twirls  slowly  round, 

then  drops  from  sight  again  beneath  the  wing  10 
to  slip  away  serenely  as  before, 
a  cubist-patterned  carpet  on  the  floor. 
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Hills  gently  sink  and  valleys  gently  fill. 

The  flattened  fields  grow  ludicrously  small ; 
slowly  they  pass  beneath  and  slower  still 
until  they  hardly  seem  to  move  at  all. 

Then  suddenly  they  disappear  from  sight, 
hidden  by  fleeting  wisps  of  faded  white. 

The  wing-tips,  faint  and  dripping,  dimly  show, 

blurred  by  the  wreaths  of  mist  that  intervene.  20 
Weird,  half-seen  shadows  flicker  to  and  fro 
across  the  pallid  fog-bank's  blinding  screen. 

At  last  the  choking  mists  release  their  hold, 
and  all  the  world  is  silver,  blue,  and  gold. 

The  air  is  clear,  more  clear  than  sparkling  wine; 

compared  with  this  wine  is  a  turgid  brew. 

The  far  horizon  makes  a  clean-cut  line 
between  the  silver  and  the  depthless  blue. 

Out  of  the  snow-white  level  reared  on  high 
glittering  hills  surge  up  to  meet  the  sky.  30 

Outside  the  windscreen’s  shelter  gales  may  race : 

but  in  the  seat  a  cool  and  gentle  breeze 
blows  steadily  upon  my  grateful  face, 
as  I  sit  motionless  and  at  my  ease, 
contented  just  to  loiter  in  the  sun 
and  gaze  around  me  till  the  day  is  done. 

And  so  I  sit,  half  sleeping,  half  awake, 
dreaming  a  happy  dream  of  golden  days, 
until  at  last,  with  a  reluctant  shake, 

I  rouse  myself,  and  with  a  lingering  gaze,  4° 

at  all  the  splendour  of  the  shining  plain 
make  ready  to  come  down  to  earth  again. 

The  engine  stops :  a  pleasant  silence  reigns — 
silence,  not  broken,  but  intensified 
by  the  soft,  sleepy  wires’  insistent  strains, 
that  rise  and  fall,  as  with  a  sweeping  glide 
I  slither  down  the  well-oiled  sides  of  space, 
towards  a  lower,  less  enchanted  place. 
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The  clouds  draw  nearer,  changing  as  they  come. 

Now,  like  a  flash,  fog  grips  me  by  the  throat.  50 
Down  goes  the  nose:  at  once  the  wires’  low  hum 
begins  to  rise  in  volume  and  in  note, 
till,  as  I  hurtle  from  the  choking  cloud 
it  swells  into  a  scream,  high-pitched,  and  loud. 

The  scattered  hues  and  shades  of  green  and  brown 
fashion  themselves  into  the  land  I  know, 
turning  and  twisting,  as  I  spiral  down 

towards  the  landing  ground ;  till,  skimming  low, 

I  glide  with  slackening  speed  across  the  ground, 
and  come  to  rest  with  lightly  grating  sound.  60 

Jeffrey  Day. 


SNAKE 

A  snake  came  to  my  water-trough 

On  a  hot,  hot  day,  and  I  in  pyjamas  for  the  heat, 

To  drink  there. 

In  the  deep,  strange-scented  shade  of  the  great  dark  carob- 
tree 

I  came  down  the  steps  with  my  pitcher 
And  must  wait,  must  stand  and  wait,  for  here  he  was  at  the 
trough  before  me. 

He  reached  down  from  a  fissure  in  the  earth-wall  in  the 
gloom 

And  trailed  his  yellow-brown  slackness  soft-bellied  down, 
over  the  edge  of  the  stone  trough 
And  rested  his  throat  upon  the  stone  bottom, 

And  where  the  water  had  dripped  from  the  tap,  in  a  small 
clearness,  I0 

He  sipped  with  his  straight  mouth, 

Softly  drank  through  his  straight  gums,  into  his  slack  lone 
body, 

Silently. 

Someone  was  before  me  at  my  water-trough, 

And  I,  like  a  second-comer,  waiting. 
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He  lifted  his  head  from  his  drinking,  as  cattle  do, 

And  looked  at  me  vaguely,  as  drinking  cattle  do, 

And  flickered  his  two-forked  tongue  from  his  lips,  and 
mused  a  moment, 

And  stooped  and  drank  a  little  more, 

Being  earth-brown,  earth-golden  from  the  burning  bowels  of 
the  earth  20 

On  the  day  of  Sicilian  July,  with  Etna  smoking. 

The  voice  of  my  education  said  to  me 
He  must  be  killed, 

For  in  Sicily  the  black,  black  snakes  are  innocent,  the  gold 
are  venomous. 

And  voices  in  me  said,  If  you  were  a  man 
You  would  take  a  stick  and  break  him  now,  and  finish 
him  off. 

But  must  I  confess  how  I  liked  him, 

How  glad  I  was  he  had  come  like  a  guest  in  quiet,  to  drink 
at  my  water-trough 

And  depart  peaceful,  pacified,  and  thankless, 

Into  the  burning  bowels  of  this  earth?  3° 

Was  it  cowardice,  that  I  dared  not  kill  him? 

Was  it  perversity,  that  I  longed  to  talk  to  him? 

Was  it  humility,  to  feel  so  honoured? 

I  felt  so  honoured. 

And  yet  those  voices: 

If  you  were  not  afraid  you  would  kill  him. 

And  truly  I  was  afraid,  I  was  most  afraid, 

But  even  so,  honoured  still  more 
That  he  should  seek  my  hospitality 

From  out  the  dark  door  of  the  secret  earth.  4° 

He  drank  enough 

And  lifted  his  head,  dreamily,  as  one  who  has  drunken, 

And  flickered  his  tongue  like  a  forked  night  on  the  air.  so 
black, 

Seeming  to  lick  his  lips, 

And  looked  around  like  a  god,  unseeing,  into  the  air, 
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And  slowly  turned  his  head, 

And  slowly,  very  slowly,  as  if  thrice  adream, 

Proceeded  to  draw  his  slow  length  curving  round 

And  climb  again  the  broken  bank  of  my  wall-face. 

And  as  he  put  his  head  into  that  dreadful  hole,  50 

And  as  he  slowly  drew  up,  snake-easing  his  shoulders,  and 
entered  further, 

A  sort  of  horror,  a  sort  of  protest  against  his  withdrawing 
into  that  horrid  black  hole, 

Deliberately  going  into  the  blackness,  and  slowly  drawing 
himself  after, 

Overcame  me  now  his  back  was  turned. 

I  looked  round,  I  put  down  my  pitcher, 

I  picked  up  a  clumsy  log 

And  threw  it  at  the  water-trough  with  a  clatter. 

I  think  it  did  not  hit  him, 

But  suddenly  that  part  of  him  that  was  left  behind  convulsed 
in  undignified  haste, 

Writhed  like  lightning,  and  was  gone  60 

Into  the  black  hole,  the  earth-lipped  fissure  in  the  wall-front, 
At  which,  in  the  intense  still  noon,  I  stared  with  fascination. 
And  immediately  I  regretted  it. 

I  thought  how  paltry,  how  vulgar,  what  a  mean  act ! 

I  despised  myself  and  the  voices  of  my  accursed  human 
education. 

And  I  thought  of  the  albatross, 

And  I  wished  he  would  come  back,  my  snake. 

For  he  seemed  to  me  again  like  a  king, 

Like  a  king  in  exile,  uncrowned  in  the  underworld, 

Now  due  to  be  crowned  again.  70 

And  so,  I  missed  my  chance  with  one  of  the  lords 
Of  life. 

And  I  have  something  to  expiate : 

A  pettiness. 


D.  H.  Lawrence. 
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THE  SWIMMERS 

The  cove’s  a  shining  plate  of  blue  and  green, 

With  darker  belts  between 

The  trough  and  crest  of  the  slow-rising  swell, 

And  the  great  rocks  throw  purple  shadows  down, 
Where  transient  sun-sparks  wink  and  burst  and  drow 
And  glimmering  pebbles  lie  too  deep  to  tell, 

Hidden  or  shining  as  the  shadow  wavers. 

And  everywhere  the  restless  sun-steeped  air 
Trembles  and  quavers, 

As  though  it  were 

More  saturate  with  light  than  it  could  bear. 

Now  come  the  swimmers  from  slow-dripping  caves, 
Where  the  shy  fern  creeps  under  the  veined  roof, 
And  wading  out  meet  with  glad  breast  the  waves. 
One  holds  aloof, 

Climbing  alone  the  reef  with  shrinking  feet, 

That  scarce  endure  the  jagged  stones’  dull  beat, 

Till  on  the  edge  he  poises 

And  flies  to  cleave  the  water,  vanishing 

In  wreaths  of  white,  with  echoing  liquid  noises, 

And  swims  beneath,  a  vague,  distorted  thing. 

Now  all  the  other  swimmers  leave  behind 
The  crystal  shallow  and  the  foam-wet  shore 
And  sliding  into  deeper  water  find 
A  living  coolness  in  the  lifting  flood, 

And  through  their  bodies  leaps  the  sparkling  blood, 
So  that  they  feel  the  faint  earth's  drought  no  more. 
There  now  they  float,  heads  raised  above  the  green, 
White  bodies  cloudily  seen, 

Farther  and  farther  from  the  brazen  rock, 

On  which  the  hot  air  shakes,  on  which  the  tide 
Fruitlessly  throws  with  gentle,  soundless  shock 
The  cool  and  lagging  wave.  Out,  out  they  go, 

And  now  upon  a  mirrored  cloud  they  ride, 

Or  turning  over,  with  soft  strokes  and  slow, 

Slide  on  like  shadows  in  a  tranquil  sky. 

Behind  them,  on  the  tall,  parched  cliff,  the  dry 
And  dusty  grasses  grow 
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In  shallow  ledges  of  the  arid  stone, 

Starving  for  coolness  and  the  touch  of  rain.  4° 

But,  though  to  earth  they  must  return  again, 

Here  come  the  soft  sea-airs  to  meet  them,  blown 
Over  the  surface  of  the  outer  deep, 

Scarce  moving,  staying,  falling,  straying,  gone, 

Light  and  delightful  as  the  touch  of  sleep.  .  .  . 

One  wakes  and  splashes  round, 

And,  as  by  magic,  all  the  others  wake 

From  that  sea-dream,  and  now  with  rippling  sound 

Their  rapid  arms  the  enchanted  silence  break. 

And  now  again  the  crystal  shallows  take  50 

The  gleaming  bodies  whose  cool  hour  is  done ; 

They  pause  upon  the  beach,  they  pause  and  sigh 
Then  vanish  in  the  caverns  one  by  one. 

Soon  the  wet  foot-marks  on  the  stones  are  dry : 

The  cove  sleeps  on  beneath  the  unwavering  sun. 

Edward  Shanks. 


WATERLOO 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 

And  Belgium’s  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 

A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 

Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 

And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell ! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it? — No;  ’twas  but  the  wind,  10 

Or  the  car  rattling  o’er  the  stony  street ; 

On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfined; 

No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet — 

But  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 

As  if  the  clouds  its  echoes  would  repeat; 

And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 

Arm!  Arm  it  is — it  is — the  cannon’s  opening  roar! 
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Within  a  windowed  niche  of  that  high  hall 

Sate  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear  20 

That  sound  the  first  amid  the  festival, 

And  caught  its  tones  with  Death’s  prophetic  ear; 

And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deemed  it  near, 

His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretched  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 

And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell ; 

He  rushed  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting,  fell. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 

And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 

And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago  30 

Blushed  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness ; 

And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne’er  might  be  repeated ;  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 

Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise! 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  steed, 

The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war;  40 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar ; 

And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star  ; 

While  thronged  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 

Or  whispering,  with  white  lips — ‘The  foe,  they  come !  they 
come !’ 

And  wild  and  high  the  ‘Cameron’s  gathering’  rose ! 

The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn’s  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes : — 

How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills, 

Savage  and  shrill  1  But  with  the  breath  which  fills  50 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 

And  Evan’s,  Donald’s  fame  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears! 


On  East  nor  Knoll 
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And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 

Dewy  with  nature’s  tear-drops  as  they  pass, 

Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e’er  grieves, 

Over  the  unreturning  brave, — alas ! 

Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow  60 

In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 

Last  eve  in  Beauty’s  circle  proudly  gay, 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife, 

The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms, — the  day, 

Battle’s  magnificently  stern  array  ! 

The  thunder-clouds  close  o’er  it,  which  when  rent 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay,  70 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent, 

Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  red  burial  blent! 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 


ON  EASTNOR  KNOLL 

Silent  are  the  woods,  and  the  dim  green  boughs  are 
Hushed  in  the  twilight:  yonder  in  the  path  through 
The  apple  orchard,  is  a  tired  plough-boy 
Calling  the  cows  home. 

A  bright  white  star  blinks,  the  pale  moon  rounds,  but 
Still  the  red,  lurid  wreckage  of  the  sunset 
Smoulders  in  smoky  fire,  and  burns  on 
The  misty  hill-tops. 

Ghostly  it  grows,  and  darker,  the  burning 

Fades  into  smoke,  and  now  the  gusty  oaks  are  10 

A  silent  army  of  phantoms  thronging 

A  land  of  shadows. 


John  Masefield. 
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From  An  Essay  on  Man 


From  AN  ESSAY  ON  MAN 

Heav’n  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  Fate, 
All  but  the  page  prescrib’d,  their  present  state: 

From  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know: 

Or  who  could  suffer  Being  here  below? 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day, 

Had  he  thy  Reason,  would  he  skip  and  play? 

Pleas’d  to  the  last,  he  crops  the  flow’ry  food, 

And  licks  the  hand  just  rais’d  to  shed  his  blood. 

Oh  blindness  to  the  future !  kindly  giv’n, 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark’d  by  Heav’n:  io 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye,  as  God  of  all, 

A  hero  perish,  or  a  sparrow  fall, 

Atoms  or  systems  into  ruin  hurl’d, 

And  now  a  bubble  burst,  and  now  a  world. 

Hope  humbly  then;  with  trembling  pinions  soar; 

Wait  the  great  teacher  Death ;  and  God  adore. 

What  future  bliss,  he  gives  not  thee  to  know, 

But  gives  that  Hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now. 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 

Man  never  Is,  but  always  To  be  blest:  20 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confin’d  from  home, 

Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Lo,  the  poor  Indian!  whose  untutor’d  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  in  the  wind ; 

His  soul,  proud  Science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk,  or  milky  way  ; 

Yet  simple  Nature  to  his  hope  has  giv’n, 

Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill,  an  humbler  heav’n ; 

Seme  safer  world  in  depth  of  woods  embrac’d, 

Some  happier  island  in  the  wat’ry  waste,  30 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 

No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

To  Be,  contents  his  natural  desire, 

He  asks  no  Angel’s  wing,  no  Seraph’s  fire; 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  sky, 

His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company. 


From  An  Essay  on  Man 

What  if  the  foot,  ordain’d  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspir’d  to  be  the  head  ? 

What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin’d 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind? 

Just  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen’ral  frame : 

Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 

The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 

That,  chang’d  thro’  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same ; 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th’  ethereal  frame; 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 

Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 

Lives  thro’  all  life,  extends  thro’  all  extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent; 

Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart  : 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  Man  that  mourns, 

As  the  rapt  Seraph  that  adores  and  burns : 

To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 

He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 

Cease  then,  nor  order  Imperfection  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 

Know  thy  own  point :  This  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakens.  Heav’n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 

Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 

Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow’r, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 

All  Nature  is  but  Art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 

All  Chance,  Direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  Discord,  Harmony  not  understood  ; 

All  partial  Evil,  universal  Good : 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  erring  Reason’s  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is  is  right. 


Alexander  Pope. 
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DUCKS 

i 

From  troubles  of  the  world 
I  turn  to  ducks, 

Beautiful  comical  things 
Sleeping  or  curled 
Their  heads  beneath  white  wings 
By  water  cool, 

Or  finding  curious  things 
To  eat  in  various  mucks 
Beneath  the  pool, 

Tails  uppermost,  or  waddling 
Sailor-like  on  the  shores 
Of  ponds,  or  paddling 
— Left!  right! — with  fanlike  feet 
Which  are  for  steady  oars 
When  they  (white  galleys)  float 
Each  bird  a  boat 
Rippling  at  will  the  sweet 
Wide  waterway  .  .  . 

When  night  is  fallen  you  creep 
Upstairs,  but  drakes  and  dillies 
Nest  with  pale  water-stars, 
Moonbeams  and  shadow  bars, 
And  water-lilies: 

Fearful  too  much  to  sleep 
Since  they’ve  no  locks 
To  click  against  the  teeth 
Of  weasel  and  fox. 

And  warm  beneath 
Are  eggs  of  cloudy  green 
Whence  hungry  rats  and  lean 
Would  stealthily  suck 
New  life,  but  for  the  mien, 

The  hold  ferocious  mien 
Of  the  mother-duck. 
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Yes,  ducks  are  valiant  things 
On  nests  of  twigs  and  straws, 

And  ducks  are  soothy  things 
And  lovely  on  the  lake 
When  that  the  sunlight  draws 
Thereon  their  pictures  dim 
In  colours  cool. 

And  when  beneath  the  pool 
They  dabble,  and  when  they  swim 
And  make  their  rippling  rings, 

O  ducks  are  beautiful  things! 

But  ducks  are  comical  things : — 

As  comical  as  you. 

Quack ! 

They  waddle  round,  they  do. 

They  eat  all  sorts  of  things, 

And  then  they  quack 
By  barn  and  stable  and  stack 
They  wander  at  their  will, 

But  if  you  go  too  near 
They  look  at  you  through  black 
Small  topaz-tinted  eyes 
And  wish  you  ill. 

Triangular  and  clear 
They  leave  their  curious  track 
In  mud  at  the  water’s  edge, 

And  there  amid  the  sedge 
And  slime  they  gobble  and  peer 
Saying  ‘Quack !  quack  !’ 

hi 

When  God  had  finished  the  stars  and  whirl  of  coloured  su 
He  turned  His  mind  from  big  things  to  fashion  little  ones, 
Beautiful  tiny  things  (like  daisies)  He  made,  and  then 
He  made  the  comical  ones  in  case  the  minds  of  men 
Should  stiffen  and  become 
Dull,  humourless  and  glum : 


Dawn  Angels 
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And  so  forgetful  of  their  Maker  be  7° 

As  to  take  even  themselves — quite  seriously. 

Caterpillars  and  cats  are  lively  and  excellent  puns : 

All  God’s  jokes  are  good— even  the  practical  ones ! 

And  as  for  the  duck,  I  think  God  must  have  smiled  a  bit 
Seeing  those  bright  eyes  blink  on  the  day  He  fashioned  it, 
And  He’s  probably  laughing  still  at  the  sound  that  came  out 
of  its  bill. 

F.  W.  Harvey. 


DAWN  ANGELS 

All  night  I  watch’d,  awake,  for  morning: 

At  last  the  East  grew  all  aflame, 

The  birds  for  welcome  sang,  or  warning, 

And  with  their  singing  morning  came. 

Along  the  gold-green  heavens  drifted 

Pale  wondering  souls  that  shun  the  light, 

Whose  cloudy  pinions,  torn  and  rifted, 

Had  beat  the  bars  of  Heaven  all  night. 

These  cluster’d  round  the  Moon ;  but  higher 
A  troop  of  shining  spirits  went, 

Who  were  not  made  of  wind  or  fire, 

But  some  divine  dream-element. 

Some  held  the  Light,  while  those  remaining 
Shook  out  their  harvest-colour’d  wings, 

A  faint  unusual  music  raining 

(Whose  sound  was  Light)  on  earthly  things. 

They  sang,  and  as  a  mighty  river 
Their  voices  wash’d  the  night  away : 

From  East  to  West  ran  one  white  shiver, 

And  waxen  strong  their  song  was  Day. 

R.  M.  F.  Robinson  (Mme.  Duclaux). 
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THE  POPLARS 

Oh  a  lush  green  meadow— it’s  there  that  I  would  lie — 

A  skylark  singing  overhead,  scarce  present  to  the  eye, 

And  a  row  of  wind-blown  poplars  against  an  English  sky. 

The  elm  is  aspiration,  and  death  is  in  the  yew, 

And  beauty  dwells  in  every  tree  from  Lapland  to  Peru ; 

But  there’s  magic  in  the  poplars  when  the  wind  goes  through. 

When  the  wind  goes  through  the  poplars  and  blows  them 
silver  white, 

The  wonder  of  the  universe  is  flashed  before  my  sight : 

I  see  immortal  visions :  I  know  a  god’s  delight. 

I  catch  the  secret  rhythm  that  steals  along  the  earth,  io 

That  swells  the  bud,  and  splits  the  burr,  and  gives  the  oak 
its  girth. 

That  mocks  the  blight  and  canker  with  its  eternal  birth. 

It  wakes  in  me  the  savour  of  old  forgotten  things, 

Before  ‘reality’  had  marred  the  child’s  imaginings :  ’ 

I  can  believe  in  fairies — I  see  their  shimmering  wings. 

I  see  with  the  clear  vision  of  that  untainted  prime, 

Before  the  fool’s  bells  jangled  in  and  Elfland  ceased  to  chime, 
That  sin  and  pain  and  sorrow  are  but  a  pantomime. 

A  dance  of  leaves  in  ether,  of  leaves  threadbare  and  sere, 
From  whose  decaying  husks  at  last  what  glory  shall  appear, 
When  the  white  winter  angel  leads  in  the  happier  year.  21 

And  so  I  sing  the  poplars ;  and  when  I  come  to  die 
I  will  not  look  for  jasper  walls,  but  cast  about  my  eye 
For  a  row  of  wind-blown  poplars  against  an  English  sky. 

Bernard  Freeman  Trotter. 
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A  SUMMER  STORM 

Last  night  a  storm  fell  on  the  world 
From  heights  of  drouth  and  heat, 

The  surly  clouds  for  weeks  were  furled, 

The  air  could  only  sway  and  beat. 

The  beetles  clattered  at  the  blind, 

The  hawks  fell  twanging  from  the  sky, 

The  west  unrolled  a  feathery  wind, 

And  the  night  fell  sullenly. 

The  storm  leaped  roaring  from  its  lair, 

Like  the  shadow  of  doom, 

The  poignard  lightning  searched  the  air, 

The  thunder  ripped  the  shattered  gloom. 

The  rain  came  down  with  a  roar  like  fire, 
Full-voiced  and  clamorous  and  deep, 

The  weary  world  had  its  heart’s  desire, 

And  fell  asleep. 

D.  C.  Scott. 


THE  LOTOS-EATERS 

'Courage!’  he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the  land. 
‘This  mounting  wave  will  roll  us  shoreward  soon.’ 
In  the  afternoon  they  came  unto  a  land 
In  which  it  seemed  always  afternoon. 

All  round  the  coast  the  languid  air  did  swoon, 
Hreathing  like  one  that  hath  a  weary  dream. 
Full-faced  above  the  valley  stood  the  moon ; 

And  like  a  downward  smoke,  the  slender  stream 
Along  the  cliff  to  fall  and  pause  and  fall  did  seem. 

A  land  of  streams!  some,  like  a  downward  smoke, 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  thinnest  lawn,  did  go; 

And  some  thro’  wavering  lights  and  shadows  broke, 
Rolling  a  slumbrous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

Thev  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
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From  the  inner  land:  far  off,  three  mountain-tops, 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow, 

Stood  sunset-flush’d :  and,  dew’d  with  showery  drops, 
Up-clomb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse. 

The  charmed  sunset  linger’d  low  a  down 

In  the  red  West :  thro’  mountain  clefts  the  dale  20 

Was  seen  far  inland,  and  the  yellow  down 

Border’d  with  palm,  and  many  a  winding  vale 

And  meadow,  set  with  slender  galingale; 

A  land  where  all  things  always  seem’d  the  same ! 

And  round  about  the  keel  with  faces  pale, 

Dark  faces  pale  against  that  rosy  flame, 

The  mild-eyed  melancholy  Lotos-eaters  came. 

Branches  they  bore  of  that  enchanted  stem, 

Laden  with  flower  and  fruit,  whereof  they  gave 

To  each,  but  whoso  did  receive  of  them,  30 

And  taste,  to  him  the  gushing  of  the  wave 

Far  far  away  did  seem  to  mourn  and  rave 

On  alien  shores;  and  if  his  fellow  spake, 

His  voice  was  thin,  as  voices  from  the  grave; 

And  deep-asleep  he  seem’d,  yet  all  awake. 

And  music  in  his  ears  his  beating  heart  did  make. 

They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow  sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the  shore; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave;  but  evermore  40 

Most  weary  seem’d  the  sea,  weary  the  oar, 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  ‘We  will  return  no  more’  ; 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  ‘Our  island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the  wave;  we  will  no  longer  roam.’ 

Choric  Song 
1 

There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass, 

Or  night-dews  on  still  waters  between  walls 
Of  shadowy  granite,  in  a  gleaming  pass; 
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Music  that  gentlier  on  the  spirit  lies,  5° 

Than  tir’d  eyelids  upon  tir’d  eyes; 

Music  that  brings  sweet  sleep  down  from  the  blissful  skies. 
Here  are  cool  mosses  deep, 

And  thro’  the  moss  the  ivies  creep, 

And  in  the  stream  the  long-leaved  flowers  weep, 

And  from  the  craggy  ledge  the  poppy  hangs  in  sleep. 

ii 

Why  are  we  weigh’d  upon  with  heaviness, 

And  utterly  consumed  with  sharp  distress, 

While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness? 

All  things  have  rest :  why  should  we  toil  alone,  60 

We  only  toil,  who  are  the  first  of  things, 

And  make  perpetual  moan, 

Still  from  one  sorrow  to  another  thrown: 

Nor  ever  fold  our  wings, 

And  cease  from  wanderings, 

Nor  steep  our  brows  in  slumber’s  holy  balm : 

Nor  harken  what  the  inner  spirit  sings, 

‘There  is  no  joy  but  calm !’ 

Why  should  we  only  toil,  the  roof  and  crown  of  things? 

hi 

Lo !  in  the  middle  of  the  wood,  7° 

The  folded  leaf  is  woo’d  from  out  the  bud 
With  winds  upon  the  branch,  and  there 
Grows  green  and  broad,  and  takes  no  care, 

Sun-steep’d  at  noon,  and  in  the  moon 
Nightly  dew-fed ;  and  turning  yellow 
Falls,  and  floats  adown  the  air. 

Lo!  sweeten’d  with  the  summer  light, 

The  full-juiced  apple,  waxing  over-mellow, 

Drops  in  a  silent  autumn  night. 

All  its  allotted  length  of  days,  8o 

The  flower  ripens  in  its  place, 

Ripens  and  fades,  and  falls,  and  hath  no  toil, 

Fast-rooted  in  the  fruitful  soil. 
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Hateful  is  the  dark-blue  sky, 

Vaulted  o’er  the  dark-blue  sea. 

Death  is  the  end  of  life;  ah,  why 
Should  life  all  labour  be? 

Let  us  alone.  Time  driveth  onward  fast, 

And  in  a  little  while  our  lips  are  dumb. 

Let  us  alone.  What  is  it  that  will  last? 

All  things  are  taken  from  us,  and  become 
Portions  and  parcels  of  that  dreadful  Past. 

Let  us  alone.  What  pleasure  can  we  have 
To  war  with  evil?  Is  there  any  peace 
In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave? 

All  things  have  rest,  and  ripen  toward  the  grave 
In  silence;  ripen,  fall  and  cease: 

Give  us  long  rest  or  death,  dark  death,  or  dreamful 

v 

How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward  stream, 
With  half-shut  eyes  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half-dream ! 

To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 

Which  will  not  leave  the  myrrh-bush  on  the  height ; 
To  hear  each  other’s  whisper’d  speech  ; 

Eating  the  Lotos  day  by  day, 

To  watch  the  crisping  ripples  on  the  beach, 

And  tender  curving  lines  of  creamy  spray; 

To  lend  our  hearts  and  spirits  wholly 
To  the  influence  and  mild-minded  melancholy; 

To  muse  and  brood  and  live  again  in  memory, 

With  those  old  faces  of  our  infancy 
Heap'd  over  with  a  mound  of  grass, 

Two  handfuls  of  white  dust,  shut  in  an  urn  of  brass ! 

VI 

Dear  is  the  memory  of  our  wedded  lives. 

And  dear  the  last  embraces  of  our  wives 

And  their  warm  tears :  but  all  hath  suffer’d  change  : 

For  surely  now  our  household  hearths  are  cold : 

Our  sons  inherit  us :  our  looks  are  strange : 
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And  we  should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble  joy. 

Or  else  the  island  princes  over-bold  120 

Have  eat  our  substance,  and  the  minstrel  sings 
Before  them  of  the  ten  years’  war  in  Troy, 

And  our  great  deeds,  as  half-forgotten  things. 

Is  there  confusion  in  the  little  isle? 

Let  what  is  broken  so  remain. 

The  Gods  are  hard  to  reconcile : 

’Tis  hard  to  settle  order  once  again. 

There  is  confusion  worse  than  death, 

Trouble  on  trouble,  pain  on  pain, 

Long  labour  unto  aged  breath,  13° 

Sore  task  to  hearts  worn  out  by  many  wars 

And  eyes  grown  dim  with  gazing  on  the  pilot-stars. 

VII 

But,  propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and  moly, 

How  sweet  (while  warm  airs  lull  us,  blowing  lowly) 

With  half-dropt  eyelids  still, 

Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and  holy, 

To  watch  the  long  bright  river  drawing  slowly 
His  waters  from  the  purple  hill — 

To  hear  the  dewy  echoes  calling 

From  cave  to  cave  thro’  the  thick-twined  vine —  14° 

To  watch  the  emerald-colour’d  water  falling 
Thro’  many  a  wov’n  acanthus-wreath  divine ! 

Only  to  hear  and  see  the  far-off  sparkling  brine, 

Only  to  hear  were  sweet,  stretch’d  out  beneath  the  pine. 

VIII 

The  Lotos  blooms  below  the  barren  peak : 

The  Lotos  blows  by  every  winding  creek : 

All  day  the  wind  breathes  low  with  mellower  tone: 

Thro’  every  hollow  cave  and  alley  lone 
Round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  Lotos-dust 
is  blown. 

We  have  had  enough  of  action,  and  of  motion  we,  15° 

Roll’d  to  starboard,  roll’d  to  larboard,  when  the  surge  was 
seething  free, 
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W  here  the  wallowing  monster  spouted  his  foam-fountains 
in  the  sea. 

Let  us  swear  an  oath,  and  keep  it  with  an  equal  mind, 

In  the  hollow  Lotos-land  to  live  and  lie  reclin’d 
On  the  hills  like  Gods  together,  careless  of  mankind. 

For  they  lie  beside  their  nectar,  and  the  bolts  are  hurl’d 
Far  below  them  in  the  valleys,  and  the  clouds  are  lightly 
curl’d 

Round  their  golden  houses,  girdled  with  the  gleaming  world : 
Where  they  smile  in  secret,  looking  over  wasted  lands, 
Blight  and  famine,  plague  and  earthquake,  roaring  deeps  and 
fiery  sands,  160 

Clanging  fights,  and  flaming  towns,  and  sinking  ships,  and 
praying  hands. 

But  they  smile,  they  find  a  music  centred  in  a  doleful  song 
Steaming  up,  a  lamentation  and  an  ancient  tale  of  wrong, 
Like  a  tale  of  little  meaning  tho’  the  words  are  strong; 
Chanted  from  an  ill-used  race  of  men  that  cleave  the  soil, 
Sow  the  seed,  and  reap  the  harvest  with  enduring  toil, 
Storing  yearly  little  dues  of  wheat,  and  wine  and  oil: 

Till  they  perish  and  they  suffer — some,  'tis  whisper’d — 
down  in  hell 

Suffer  endless  anguish,  others  in  Elysian  valleys  dwell, 
Resting  weary  limbs  at  last  on  beds  of  asphodel.  170 

Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  more  sweet  than  toil,  the  shore 
Than  labour  in  the  deep  mid-ocean,  wind  and  wave  and  oar ; 
Oh  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander  more. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


CLEAN  CURTAINS 

New  neighbors  came  to  the  corner  house  at  Congress  and 
Green  streets. 

The  look  of  their  clean  white  curtains  was  the  same  as  the 
rim  of  a  nun's  bonnet. 

One  way  was  an  oyster  pail  factory,  one  way  they  made 
candy,  one  way  paper  boxes,  strawboard  cartons. 
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The  warehouse  trucks  shook  the  dust  of  the  ways  loose  and 
the  wheels  whirled  dust  —  there  was  dust  of  hoof  and 
wagon  wheel  and  rubber  tire  —  dust  of  police  and  fire 
wagons  —  dust  of  the  winds  that  circled  at  mid-nights 
and  noon  listening  to  no  prayers.  n 

‘O  mother,  I  know  the  heart  of  you,’  I  sang  passing  the 
rim  of  a  nun’s  bonnet  —  O  white  curtains  —  and  people 
clean  as  the  prayers  of  Jesus  here  in  the  faded  ram¬ 
shackle  at  Congress  and  Green. 

Dust  and  the  thundering  trucks  won  —  the  barrages  of  the 
street  wheels  and  the  lawless  wind  took  their  way  — 
was  it  five  weeks  or  six  the  little  mother,  the  new 
neighbors,  battled  and  then  took  away  the  white  prayers 
in  the  windows?  20 

Carl  Sandburg. 


THE  HARBOR 

Passing  through  huddled  and  ugly  walls 

By  doorways  where  women 

Looked  from  their  hunger-deep  eyes, 

Haunted  with  shadows  of  hunger-hands, 

Out  from  the  huddled  and  ugly  walls, 

I  came  sudden,  at  the  city’s  edge, 

On  a  blue  burst  of  lake, 

Long  lake  waves  breaking  under  the  sun 
On  a  spray-flung  curve  of  shore ; 

And  a  fluttering  storm  of  gulls,  io 

Masses  of  great  grey  wings 

And  flying  white  bellies 

Veering  and  wheeling  free  in  the  open. 

Carl  Sandburg. 

UNKNOWN  COUNTRY 
Here  in  this  other  world,  they  come  and  go 
With  easy  dream-like  movements  to  and  fro. 

They  stare  through  lovely  eyes,  yet  do  not  seek 
An  answering  gaze,  or  that  a  man  should  speak. 

Had  I  a  load  of  gold,  and  should  I  come 
Bribing  their  friendship,  and  to  buy  a  home, 

They  would  stare  harder  and  would  slightly  frown: 

I  am  a  stranger  from  the  distant  town. 
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Unknown  Country 

Oh,  with  what  patience  I  have  tried  to  win 
The  favour  of  the  hostess  of  the  Inn!  io 

Have  I  not  offered  toast  on  frothing  toast 
Looking  toward  the  melancholy  host; 

Praised  the  old  wall-eyed  mare  to  please  the  groom ; 
Laughed  to  the  laughing  maid  and  fetched  her  broom ; 
Stood  in  the  background  not  to  interfere 
When  the  cool  ancients  frolicked  at  their  beer; 

Talked  only  in  my  turn,  and  made  no  claim 
For  recognition  or  by  voice  or  name, 

Content  to  listen,  and  to  watch  the  blue 

Or  grey  of  eyes,  or  what  good  hands  can  do?  20 

Sun-freckled  lads,  who  at  the  dusk  of  day 
Stroll  through  the  village  with  a  scent  of  hay 
Clinging  about  you  from  the  windy  hill, 

Why  do  you  keep  your  secret  from  me  still? 

You  loiter  at  the  corner  of  the  street; 

I  in  the  distance  silently  entreat. 

I  know  too  well  I’m  city-soiled,  but  then 
So  are  to-day  ten  million  other  men. 

My  heart  is  true:  I’ve  neither  will  nor  charms 
To  lure  away  your  maidens  from  your  arms.  30 

Trust  me  a  little.  Must  I  always  stand 
Lonely,  a  stranger  from  an  unknown  land? 

There  is  a  riddle  here.  Though  I’m  more  wise 
Than  you,  I  cannot  read  your  simple  eyes. 

I  find  the  meaning  of  their  gentle  look 
More  difficult  than  any  learned  book. 

I  pass :  perhaps  a  moment  you  may  chaff 
My  walk,  and  so  dismiss  me  with  a  laugh. 

I  come:  you  all,  most  grave  and  most  polite, 

Stand  silent  first,  then  wish  me  calm  Good-Night.  40 
'  When  I  go  back  to  town  someone  will  say: 

‘I  think  that  stranger  must  have  gone  away.’ 

And  ‘Surely!’  someone  else  will  then  reply. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  dark  of  London,  I 
Shall,  with  my  forehead  resting  on  my  hand, 

Not  cease  remembering  your  distant  land  ; 

Endeavouring  to  reconstruct  aright 

How  some  treed  hill  has  looked  in  evening  light ; 
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Or  be  imagining  the  blue  of  skies 

Now  as  in  heaven,  now  as  in  your  eyes;  5° 

Or  in  my  mind  confusing  looks  or  words 
Of  yours  with  dawnlight,  or  the  song  of  birds: 

Not  able  to  resist,  not  even  keep 

Myself  from  hovering  near  you  in  my  sleep: 

You  still  as  callous  to  my  thought  and  me 
As  flowers  to  the  purpose  of  the  bee. 

Harold  Monro. 


NORMAN  CHURCH:  NEW  COALFIELD 

Beneath  the  hill  a  littered  landscape  spread 
All  newly  varnished  by  the  garish  sun; 

New  corn  shone  harsh  and  green,  but  new  brick’s  harsher  red 
Showed  that  down  there  more  coal  than  corn  was  won. 

Tall  chimneys  flew  their  smoke  as  masts  fly  flags ; 

Great  wheels  on  headstocks  spun,  and  stopt,  and  spun  again : 
Pubs,  cinemas,  fried  fish  and  chips,  and  fags — 

Such  were  suggested  by  this  cluttered  plain — 

Hot  asphalt ;  Council  schools ;  packed  cottages  in  rows ; 
Spoiled  banks  and  cinder-paths  and  broken  hedges;  10 

Barbed  wire,  corrugated  iron,  all  that  goes 
With  smirched  farms  and  building  land  in  wedges. 

And  all  this  litter  was  so  raw,  so  new, 

Even  when  derelicted  each  thing  glowed, 

Shattered  but  modem ;  glittered  to  the  view 
Like  a  smashed  bottle  on  a  tar-mac  road. 

The  very  sky,  so  hot,  so  smooth,  so  bright. 

Seemed  that  day  newly  turned,  dust-proof  and  water-tight. 
And  then  I  started ;  for  my  glance  lit  on 
A  grim  grey  tower,  screened  by  foliage —  20 

Incongruous,  startling,  its  grey  pallor  shone — 

A  strayed  spectator  from  another  age. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  been 
Much  more  surprised  if  I  had  seen 
One  of  those  men  who  many  a  year  before 
Had  left  this  vale  to  fight  at  Agincourt — 

If  I  had  seen  him  with  my  eyes. 

Tricked  out  in  his  forgotten  guise, 
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Himself  bewildered,  but  uncowed, 

Pushing  his  way,  come  striding  through 
The  gaping,  staring,  cloth-capped  crowd, 

To  this  old  church ;  to  this  one  place  he  knew. 

Kenneth  H.  Ashley. 
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A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

Fired  at  first  sight  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 

In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 

While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind, 

Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind ; 

But  more  advanced,  behold  with  strange  surprise 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise ! 

So  pleased  at  first  the  towering  Alps  we  try, 

Mount  o’er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky, 

The  eternal  snows  appear  already  passed, 

And  the  first  clouds  and  mountains  seem  the  last : 

But,  those  attain’d,  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen’d  way, 

The  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wandering  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise ! 

****** 

But  most  by  numbers  judge  a  poet’s  song: 

And  smooth  or  rough,  with  them,  is  right  or  wrong: 
In  the  bright  muse,  though  thousand  charms  conspire, 
Her  voice  is  all  these  tuneful  fools  admire  ; 

Who  haunt  Parnassus  but  to  please  their  ear, 

Not  mend  their  minds;  as  some  to  church  repair, 

Not  for  the  doctrine,  but  the  music  there. 

These  equal  syllables  alone  require, 

Though  oft  the  ear  the  open  vowels  tire; 

While  expletives  their  feeble  aid  do  join; 

And  ten  low  words  oft  creep  in  one  dull  line: 

While  they  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes, 
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With  sure  returns  of  still  expected  rhymes ; 

Where’er  you  find  ‘the  cooling  western  breeze,’ 

In  the  next  line,  it  ‘whispers  through  the  trees’ 

If  crystal  streams  ‘with  pleasing  murmurs  creep’ 

The  reader’s  threaten’d  (not  in  vain)  with  ‘sleep.’ 

Then,  at  the  last  and  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought, 

A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  song. 

That,  like  a  wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and  know  4° 
What’s  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow ; 

And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 

Where  Denham’s  strength,  and  Waller’s  sweetness  join. 
True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn ’d  to  dance. 

’Tis  not  enough  no  harshness  gives  offence, 

The  sound  must  seem  an  echo  to  the  sense: 

Soft  is  the  strain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows; 

But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore,  5° 

The  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock’s  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow : 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 

Flies  o’er  the  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the  main. 

Alexander  Pope. 


III.  LYRIC 


ENDYMION 
From  Book  I 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever: 

Its  loveliness  increases ;  it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 

A  bower  quiet  for  us,  and  a  sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health,  and  quiet  breathing. 

Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 

A  flowery  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth, 

Spite  of  despondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 

Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o’er-darken’d  ways  io 

Made  for  our  searching:  yes,  in  spite  of  all, 

Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  away  the  pall 
From  our  dark  spirits.  Such  the  sun,  the  moon, 

Trees  old  and  young,  sprouting  a  shady  boon 
For  simple  sheep ;  and  such  are  daffodils 
With  the  green  world  they  live  in;  and  clear  rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
’Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  mid-forest  brake, 

Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fair  musk-rose  blooms : 

And  such  too  is  the  grandeur  of  the  dooms 
We  have  imagined  for  the  mighty  dead; 

All  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  read : 

An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink, 

Pouring  unto  us  from  the  heaven’s  brink. 

Nor  do  we  merely  feel  these  essences 
For  one  short  hour;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  soon 
Dear  as  the  temple’s  self,  so  does  the  moon, 

The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 

Haunt  us  till  they  become  a  cheering  light 
Unto  our  souls,  and  bound  to  us  so  fast, 

That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gloom  o’ercast, 

They  always  must  be  with  us,  or  we  die. 

John  Keats. 
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The  Choristers 

THE  CHORISTERS 

When  earth  was  finished  and  fashioned  well. 

There  was  never  a  musical  note  to  tell 
How  glad  God  was,  save  the  voice  of  the  rain 
And  the  sea  and  the  wind  on  the  lonely  plain 
And  the  rivers  among  the  hills. 

And  so  God  made  the  marvelous  birds 
For  a  choir  of  joy  transcending  words, 

That  the  world  might  hear  and  comprehend 
How  rhythm  and  harmony  can  mend 
The  spirits’  hurts  and  ills. 

He  filled  their  tiny  bodies  w'ith  fire, 

He  taught  them  love  for  their  chief  desire, 

And  gave  them  the  magic  of  wings  to  be 
His  celebrants  over  land  and  sea, 

Wherever  man  might  dwell. 

And  to  each  he  apportioned  a  fragment  of  song1— 
Those  broken  melodies  that  belong 
To  the  seraphs’  chorus,  that  we  might  learn 
The  healing  of  gladness  and  discern 
In  beauty  how  all  is  well. 

So  music  dwells  in  the  glorious  throats 
Forever,  and  the  enchanted  notes 
Fall  with  rapture  upon  our  ears, 

Moving  our  hearts  to  joy  and  tears 
For  things  we  cannot  say. 

In  the  wilds  the  whitethroat  sings  in  the  rain 
His  pure,  serene,  half-wistful  strain ; 

And  where  twilight  falls  the  sleeping  hills 
Ring  with  the  cry  of  the  whip-poor-wills 
In  the  blue  dusk  far  away. 

In  the  great  white  heart  of  the  winter  storm 
The  chickadee  sings,  for  his  heart  is  warm, 

And  his  note  is  brave  to  rally  the  soul 
From  doubt  and  panic  to  self-control 
And  elation  that  knows  no  fear. 

The  bluebird  comes  with  the  winds  of  March, 
Like  a  shred  of  sky  on  the  naked  larch; 


The  Choristers 

The  redwing  follows  the  April  rain 
To  whistle  contentment  back  again 
With  his  sturdy  call  of  cheer. 

The  orioles  revel  through  orchard  boughs 
In  their  coats  of  gold  for  spring’s  carouse; 
In  shadowy  pastures  the  bobwhites  call, 

And  the  flute  of  the  thrush  has  a  melting  fall 
Under  the  evening  star. 

On  the  verge  of  June  when  peonies  blow 
And  joy  comes  back  to  the  world  we  know, 
The  bobolinks  fill  the  fields  of  light 
With  a  tangle  of  music  silver-bright 
To  tell  how  glad  they  are. 

The  tiny  warblers  fill  summer  trees 
With  their  exquisite  lesser  litanies; 

The  tanager  in  his  scarlet  coat 
In  the  hemlock  pours  from  a  vibrant  throat 
His  canticle  of  the  sun. 

The  loon  on  the  lake,  the  hawk  in  the  sky, 
And  the  sea-gull — each  has  a  piercing  cry, 
Like  outposts  set  in  the  lonely  vast 
To  cry  ‘All’s  well’  as  Time  goes  past 
And  another  hour  is  gone. 

But  of  all  the  music  in  God’s  plan 
Of  a  mystical  symphony  for  man, 

I  shall  remember  best  of  all — 

Whatever  hereafter  may  befall 
Or  pass  and  cease  to  be — 

The  hermit’s  hymn  in  the  solitudes 
Of  twilight  through  the  mountain  woods, 

And  the  field-lark’s  crying  about  our  doors 
On  the  soft  sweet  wind  across  the  moors 
At  morning  by  the  sea. 


Bliss  Carman. 
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The  New  Jerusalem 
THE  NEW  JERUSALEM 


And  did  those  feet  in  ancient  time 

Walk  upon  England’s  mountains  green? 

And  was  the  holy  Lamb  of  God 

On  England’s  pleasant  pastures  seen  ? 

And  did  the  Countenance  Divine 
Shine  forth  upon  our  clouded  hills? 

And  was  Jerusalem  builded  here 
Among  these  dark  Satanic  mills? 

Bring  me  my  bow  of  burning  gold ! 

Bring  me  my  arrows  of  desire ! 

Bring  me  my  spear!  O  clouds,  unfold! 

Bring  me  my  chariot  of  fire ! 

I  will  not  cease  from  mental  fight, 

Nor  shall  my  sword  sleep  in  my  hand, 

Till  we  have  built  Jerusalem 

In  England’s  green  and  pleasant  land. 

William  Blake. 

LUCINDA  MATLOCK 

I  went  to  the  dances  at  Chandlerville, 

And  played  snap — out  at  Winchester. 

One  time  we  changed  partners, 

Driving  home  in  the  moonlight  of  middle  June, 

And  then  I  found  Davis. 

We  were  married  and  lived  together  for  seventy  years. 
Enjoying,  working,  raising  the  twelve  children, 

Eight  of  whom  we  lost 

Ere  I  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty. 

I  spun,  I  wove,  I  kept  the  house,  I  nursed  the  sick, 

I  made  the  garden,  and  for  holiday 
Rambled  over  the  fields  where  sang  the  larks, 

And  by  Spoon  River  gathering  many  a  shell, 

And  many  a  flower  and  medicinal  weed — 

Shouting  to  the  wooded  hills,  singing  to  the  green  valley 
At  ninety-six  I  had  lived  enough,  that  is  all, 

And  passed  to  a  sweet  repose. 
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The  Passionate  Shepherd  To  His  Love 

What  is  this  I  hear  of  sorrow  and  weariness, 
Anger,  discontent,  and  drooping  hopes? 

Degenerate  sons  and  daughters, 

Life  is  too  strong  for  you — 
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It  takes  life  to  love  Life. 


Edgar  Lee  Masters. 


THE  PASSIONATE  SHEPHERD  TO  HIS  LOVE 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dale  and  field, 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks 
And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 

By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 

A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
Embroidered  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 

Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull, 

Fair-lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs: 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 

Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  2 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat 
As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 

Shall  on  an  ivory  table  be 
Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 
For  thy  delight  each  May-morning: 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 

Then  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love.  ' 

Christopher  Marlowe. 
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Her  Reply 


HER  REPLY 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd’s  tongue, 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

But  Time  drives  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 

When  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold  ; 

And  Philomel  becometh  dumb; 

The  rest  complain  of  cares  to  come. 

The  flowers  do  fade,  and  wanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields : 

A  honey  tongue,  a  heart  of  gall, 

Is  fancy’s  spring,  but  sorrow’s  fall. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 

Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle,  and  thy  posies, 

Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, — 

In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 

Thy  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs, — 

All  these  in  me  no  means  can  move 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed ; 

Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need; 

Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  Love. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


JUST  A  CLERK 

Lord,  I  am  but  a  little  clerk, 
That  scratches  with  a  pen; 

I  rise  and  eat  and  toil  and  sleep, 
Just  as  all  other  men. 


Just  a  Clerk 

The  only  colours  in  my  life 

Are  drabs,  and  duns,  and  greys, 

Yet  on  the  whole  I  am  content 
To  tread  the  beaten  ways. 

But  sometimes  when  the  mid-Spring  mist 
Floats  in  the  scented  night, 

Strange  spirits  whisper  in  my  ear, 

And  visions  cross  my  sight. 

I  see  myself  a  gracious  youth, 

In  purple  and  bright  steel; 

The  golden  spurs  of  knightly  worth 
Are  glistening  on  each  heel. 

I  ride  into  a  world  of  dreams. 

And  with  my  pennoned  lance 

I  pierce  the  mystic  veil  that  hides 
The  land  of  high  romance. 

But  as  I  pass  through  Galahad’s  glades, 
Adventuring  on  my  way, 

A  ghost  is  ever  at  my  back, 

The  ghost  of  every  day. 

And  soon  or  late  its  horrid  hand, 

That  never  yields  or  stays, 

Will  hurl  me  from  my  land  of  dreams, 

Back  to  the  beaten  ways. 

O  Lord,  some  pray  to  Thee  for  gold, 

Some  for  a  woman’s  smile; 

But  all  I  ask  is  a  breath  of  life 
Once  for  a  little  while. 

Grant  me,  before  I  pass  beyond, 

One  chance  to  play  a  part, 

To  drop  the  guise  of  the  little  clerk 
And  show  the  man  at  heart. 

H.  J.  MacLean. 
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Pere  Lalemant 


PERE  LALEMANT 


I  lift  the  Lord  on  high, 

Under  the  murmuring  hemlock  boughs,  and  see 
The  small  birds  of  the  forest  lingering  by 
And  making  melody. 

These  are  mine  acolytes  and  these  my  choir, 
And  this  mine  altar  in  the  cool  green  shade, 
Where  the  wild  soft-eyed  does  draw  nigh 
Wondering,  as  in  the  byre 
Of  Bethlehem  the  oxen  heard  Thy  cry 
And  saw  Thee  unafraid. 


My  boatmen  sit  apart, 

Wolf-eyed,  wolf-sinewed,  stiller  than  the  trees. 
Help  me,  O  Lord,  for  very  slow  of  heart 
And  hard  of  faith  are  these. 

Cruel  are  they,  yet  Thy  Children.  Foul  are  they, 
Yet  wert  Thou  born  to  save  them  utterly. 

Then  make  me  as  I  pray, 

Just  to  their  hates,  kind  to  their  sorrows,  wise 
After  their  speech,  and  strong  before  their  free 
Indomitable  eyes. 


Do  the  French  lilies  reign 

Over  Mont  Royal  and  Stadacona  still? 

Up  the  St.  Lawrence  comes  the  spring  again, 
Crowning  each  southward  hill 
And  blossoming  pool  with  beauty,  while  I  roam 
Far  from  the  perilous  folds  that  are  my  home, 

There  where  we  built  St.  Ignace  for  our  needs, 

Shaped  the  rough  roof-tree,  turned  the  first  sweet  sod, 
St.  Ignace,  and  St.  Louis,  little  beads 
On  the  rosary  of  God. 


Pines  shall  Thy  pillars  be, 

Fairer  than  those  Sidonian  cedars  brought 
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The  Tuft  of  Flowers 

By  Hiram  out  of  Tyre,  and  each  birch-tree 
Shines  like  a  holy  thought. 

But  come  no  worshippers ;  shall  I  confess, 

St.  Francis-like,  the  birds  of  the  wilderness? 

O,  with  Thy  love  my  lonely  head  uphold, 

A  wandering  shepherd  I,  who  hath  no  sheep; 

A  wandering  soul,  who  hath  no  scrip,  nor  gold, 

Nor  anywhere  to  sleep. 

My  hour  of  rest  is  done; 

On  the  smooth  ripple  lifts  the  long  canoe; 

The  hemlocks  murmur  sadly  as  the  sun 
Slants  his  dim  arrows  through. 

Whither  I  go  I  know  not,  nor  the  way, 

Dark  with  strange  passions,  vexed  with  heathen  charms, 
Holding  I  know  not  what  of  life  or  death, 

Only  be  Thou  beside  me  day  by  day, 

Thy  rod  my  guide  and  comfort,  underneath 
Thy  everlasting  arms. 

Marjorie  L.  C.  Pickthall. 


THE  TUFT  OF  FLOWERS 

I  went  to  turn  the  grass  once  after  one 
Who  mowed  it  in  the  dew  before  the  sun. 

The  dew  was  gone  that  made  his  blade  so  keen 
Before  I  came  to  view  the  levelled  scene. 

I  looked  for  him  behind  an  isle  of  trees; 

I  listened  for  his  whetstone  on  the  breeze. 

But  he  had  gone  his  way,  the  grass  all  mown, 
And  I  must  be,  as  he  had  been, — alone, 

‘As  all  must  be,’  I  said  within  my  heart, 
‘Whether  they  work  together  or  apart.’ 

But  as  I  said  it,  swift  there  passed  me  by 
On  noiseless  wing  a  bewildered  butterfly, 
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The  Tuft  of  Flowers 

Seeking  with  memories  grown  dim  o’er  night 
Some  resting  flower  of  yesterday’s  delight. 

And  once  I  marked  his  flight  go  round  and  round, 

As  where  some  flower  lay  withering  on  the  ground. 

And  then  he  flew  as  far  as  eye  could  see, 

And  then  on  tremulous  wing  came  back  to  me. 

I  thought  of  questions  that  have  no  reply, 

And  would  have  turned  to  toss  the  grass  to  dry ; 

But  he  turned  first,  and  led  my  eye  to  look 
At  a  tall  tuft  of  flowers  beside  a  brook, 

A  leaping  tongue  of  bloom  the  scythe  had  spared 
Beside  a  reedy  brook  the  scythe  had  bared. 

I  left  my  place  to  know  them  by  their  name, 

Finding  them  butterfly  weed  when  I  came. 

The  mower  in  the  dew  had  loved  them  thus, 

By  leaving  them  to  flourish,  not  for  us, 

Nor  yet  to  draw  one  thought  of  ours  to  him, 

But  from  sheer  morning  gladness  at  the  brim. 

The  butterfly  and  I  had  lit  upon, 

Nevertheless,  a  message  from  the  dawn, 

That  made  me  hear  the  wakening  birds  around, 

And  hear  his  long  scythe  whispering  to  the  ground, 

And  feel  a  spirit  kindred  to  my  own; 

So  that  henceforth  I  worked  no  more  alone ; 

But  glad  with  him,  I  worked  as  with  his  aid, 

And  weary,  sought  at  noon  with  him  the  shade ; 

And  dreaming,  as  it  were,  held  brotherly  speech 
With  one  whose  thought  1  had  not  hoped  to  reach. 

‘Men  work  together,'  I  told  him  from  the  heart, 
‘Whether  they  work  together  or  apart.’ 

Robert  Frost. 


Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring 

LINES  WRITTEN  IN  EARLY  SPRING 

I  heard  a  thousand  blended  notes 
Vv  hile  in  a  grove  I  sate  reclined, 

In  that  sweet  mood  when  pleasant  thoughts 
Bring  sad  thoughts  to  the  mind. 

To  her  fair  works  did  Nature  link 
The  human  soul  that  through  me  ran; 

And  much  it  grieved  my  heart  to  think 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man. 

Through  primrose  tufts,  in  that  sweet  bower, 
The  periwinkle  trailed  its  wreaths ; 

And  ’tis  my  faith  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

The  birds  around  me  hopped  and  played, 

Their  thoughts  I  cannot  measure, — 

But  the  least  motion  which  they  made, 

It  seemed  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

The  budding  twigs  spread  out  their  fan 
To  catch  the  breezy  air; 

And  I  must  think,  do  all  I  can, 

That  there  was  pleasure  there. 

If  this  belief  from  heaven  be  sent, 

If  such  be  Nature’s  holy  plan, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  lament 
What  Man  has  made  of  Man? 

William  Wordsworth. 

THE  NATURE  LOVER 

The  years  passed  by,  and  my  pure  love 
For  Nature  did  no  longer  grow; 

‘I'll  get  that  love  back  soon,’  thought  I, — 

‘By  living  with  more  men  than  now.’ 

But  I  made  enemies ;  so  I 
Return  to  Nature,  where  my  pain 
Shall  be  forgotten,  and  my  love 
For  humankind  come  back  again. 


Reverie  On  a  Dog 

When  through  the  woods  and  fields  I  go, 

No  thought  is  mine  of  human  care ;  10 

Under  a  rainbow’s  jewelled  arch, 

No  foe  can  find  a  lodgment  there; 

And  when  our  fearless  nightingales 
Sing  in  a  summer’s  thunderstorm, 

Like  choir-boys  when  an  organ’s  played — 

Where  are  such  tongues  as  whisper  harm? 

So,  with  this  changed  and  sweeter  mind, 

Nature  for  me  has  saved  mankind. 

W.  H.  Davies. 

REVERIE  ON  A  DOG 

We  know  the  symptoms  well :  that  sudden  stitch, 

We  call  it,  in  the  side,  and  the  cold  rheum 
That  fills  the  corners  of  the  eyes;  the  twitch 
Of  nerves,  and  those  hot  spasms  that  consume 
The  strength  which  would  endure  the  duller  pains 
In  creaking  points  and  knotted  sinews.  Time 
Accounts  for  it,  pouring  his  chilling  rime, 

Instead  of  blood,  through  arteries  and  veins 
And  hardening  up  the  walls.  It’s  just  old  age, 

Plying  her  tendon  needles  through  and  through,  io 

That  knits  the  tangles  in  the  cartilage. 

Easy  to  see  why  she  should  come  to  men 
Under  the  stress  of  threescore  years  and  ten, 

But  why  to  dogs  and  least  of  all  to  you  ? 

To-night  it's  hard  for  me  to  understand 
You  are  the  same  great  fellow  that  I  knew, 

As  free-born  to  the  sea  as  to  the  land. 

There  is  the  same  wide  forehead  ;  the  same  wise 
Reflection  in  your  brown  and  tolerant  eyes; 

The  deep  curl  lustre  of  your  shaggy  coat;  20 

The  massive  jet  circumference  of  your  throat; 

Your  heave  of  shoulders,  length  of  back — but  these, 
Reminders  of  your  prime,  may  not  disguise, 

That  in  the  effort  of  that  laboured  thump 
Your  tail  declared  lumbago  in  the  rump ; 

Nor  make  me  disbelieve  how  ill  at  ease 


Reverie  On  a  Dog 

You  feel  placing  your  head  upon  my  knees, 

For  when  I  spoke  your  name,  your  forelegs  told 
As  plain  as  speech  itself  that  you  were  old. 

Not  years — but  fifteen  weeks — it  seems  to  be : 
The  span  of  canine  biography. 

We  had  you  as  a  pup,  a  ball  of  fur, 

Without  a  bone  in  your  anatomy. 

No  leopard’s  cub  was  ever  livelier. 

I  do  not  know  the  kind  of  lubrication  that 
Was  rendered  to  your  gristle  from  your  fat. 

You  tied  yourself  in  skeins  and  then  untied, 

Or  with  your  teeth  into  a  stick  you  hung, 

Like  a  blood-leech  to  a  swimmer,  as  we  swung 
You  over  water  from  a  schooner’s  side. 

A  whistle  acted  like  a  hidden  spring, 

Releasing  inward  levers,  wheels  and  traps  ; 

Your  leaps  were  antics  of  a  crazy  thing, 

Your  barks — a  series  of  percussion  caps. 


And  you  were  brought  up  somewhat  like  a  child : 
W  e  teased  and  petted  you  and  leathered  you, 

And  sent  you  to  your  kennel,  tethered  you, 

And  put  you  on  short  rations  for  your  wild 
And  freakish  ways:  and  often  did  we  turn 
You  with  a  broomstick  out  of  doors 
To  howl  the  livelong  night  that  you  might  learn 
To  have  respect  for  kitchen  mats  and  floors. 

You  don’t  forget  the  evening  when  you  kept 
Your  vigil  waiting  till  the  household  slept, 

Crept  up  the  stairs,  entered  the  attic,  stole 
Into  a  cupboard,  and  began  to  chew 
The  life  out  of  a  silver-buckled  shoe. 

You  caught  it  like  a  muskrat  without  warning; 
You  tore  the  clasp  and  uppers  from  the  sole, 

And  then  slept  on  the  carnage  till  the  morning. 
When  Aunt  Marie  with  her  keen  tongue  and  keener 
Strap,  sauntered  in,  and  with  a  master-stroke 
That  caught  you  flush  upon  the  quarters,  woke 
Your  conscience  to  its  first  high  misdemeanour. 
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But  when  you  grew  to  adult  strength  and  size, 

We  thought  it  most  absurd  to  scandalize 
Your  judgment  with  such  capers  as  debase 
The  minds  of  other  dogs  about  the  place. 

What  greater  training  nonsense  can  be  known 

Than  this — to  whistle  for  a  dog  full-grown,  7° 

Especially  if  old  and  adipose, 

And  bid  him  stand  upon  his  two  hind  legs, 

Silent  with  forepaws  drooping  as  he  begs 
A  lump  of  sugar  placed  upon  his  nose, 

While  someone  counted  up  to  five  or  six ; 

Or  dress  him  up  in  scarlet  coat  and  pants, 

And  make  him  balance  on  one  leg  or  dance 

As  if  he  were  a  monkey:  now,  these  tricks 

Might  well  pertain  to  Poms  or  Pekingese 

And  other  breeds  of  sofa  pedigrees,  So 

But  not  to  you  who,  scorning  a  command, 

The  circus  gesture  of  a  whip  or  hand, 

But  just  for  fun,  would  never  hesitate 
To  make  a  clear  leap  at  a  five-foot  gate, 

Jump  from  the  bow-sprit  to  the  sea  or  take 
A  two-mile  morning  swim  across  a  lake ; 

Or — what  we  thought  the  greatest  sport  of  all — 

To  fight  your  way  out  to  the  last  high  wall 

Of  breakers,  place  your  fine  retrieving  grip 

On  anything  we  flung — a  rope  or  chip;  9° 

And  what  a  sight  as  you  emerge  and  laid 

It  at  our  feet !  and  how  the  rainbows  played 

Above  the  rising  showers  as  you  tried 

To  drown  us  with  salt  water  from  your  hide! 

You  never  fought  with  smaller  dogs :  your  pride 
Regarded  wrangling  as  undignified. 

But  once  when  a  half-bred  conceited  pup, 

A  Dachshund  or  a  poodle  broke  your  nap 
One  afternoon  with  his  infernal  yap; 

When  for  a  solid  hour  he  kept  it  up,  ioo 

Presuming  on  your  patience — then  we  saw 
You  lose  your  temper.  Not  being  worth  a  bite, 

Much  less  the  honour  of  a  serious  fight, 

He  took  a  blow  from  your  contemptuous  paw 
Which  drove  him  deep  into  a  snow-drift  where 
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\  ou  held  him  without  benefit  of  air, 

Until,  at  length  released,  he  scrambled  out 
With  what  was  left  to  him  of  wind  and  limb, 

And  disappeared  in  one  vertiginous  rout 
As  if  the  devil  himself  were  after  him. 

Now  in  the  course  of  years  it  came  to  pass 
This  little  strip  of  shoreline  grew  to  fame, 

Merely  as  habitation  for  your  name, 

When  a  great  kennel  of  the  ribbon  class, 

Whose  carriage  of  the  head  and  vertebrae 
Announced  but  one — your  own — paternity, 
Delivered  to  the  world  a  score  of  males— 

Those  champions  that  crashed  the  fairs,  and  made 
Competitors  from  other  nations  fade 
Into  a  group  of  sorry  draggle-tails. 

So  in  these  less  known  parts  your  blood  prevails 
Over  the  mix  of  anonymity, 

For  no  one  here  may  question  dogs  whose  sires 
First  drew  from  such  a  regal  pedigree 
To  fortify  their  biologic  fires. 

And  other  habits  that  were  bred  within 
Required  no  hand  of  mine  to  discipline : 

Indeed  our  human  sense  lagged  far  behind 
The  deep  uncanny  wisdom  of  your  kind. 

Call  it  a  second  sight  or  just  plain  scent, 

A  calculation  or  presentiment, 

You  never  were,  as  we  have  been,  storm-blind, 

Nor  felt  our  herded  judgment  when  with  head 
Bent  down  we  followed  hard  where  no  one  led, 
Circling  upon  our  tracks  with  that  arrest 
Of  will  when  east  was  north  and  north  was  west, 
And  when  the  winds  lied  in  their  throats  to  tell  ’ 

Us  it  was  night  before  the  evening  fell. 

The  way  you  hit  direction  was  our  wonder: 

Like  a  Saint  Bernard  you  could  find  your  man 
And  dig  him  out;  or  with  the  roads  snowed  under, 
Go  out  into  the  bush  and  fetch  a  span 
Of  horses  home.  Blindfolded  you  could  tell 
The  folk  from  one  another  by  their  smell, 

Identify  the  owner  by  a  sniff 
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At  a  shoe-lace  or  a  mitt,  and  when  your  tail 
Began  to  wag,  we  knew  it  without  fail, 

That  racing  down  the  wind  our  herring  skiff 

Was  making  for  the  cove — before  an  eye 

Could  spot  it  from  the  fleet,  or  could  descry  150 

The  cut  or  jib  or  colour  of  the  sail. 

How  did  it  happen  too  that  in  default 
Of  words  you  had  a  language  all  your  own 
With  many  a  modulation,  many  a  tone? 

How  much  of  tameless  fury  for  assault 
Was  held  in  the  potential  of  your  growl 
Awakened  by  a  distant  timber  howl? 

Your  notes  ran  the  full  gamut  from  a  roar 
That  fell  only  below  the  leonine 

Down  to  the  soft  insistence  of  a  whine  160 

That  begged  admittance  at  the  kitchen  door. 

And,  in  between,  varieties  of  bark 
Expressive  of  annoyance  or  delight, 

With  those  domestic  gutturals  that  mark 
A  mutual  recognition  and  a  fight. 

But  this  I  know,  however  much  I  tried 
To  give  the  tongue  canine  its  shadings,  yet 
The  vocal  meaning  would  be  poor  beside 
The  drama  of  your  silent  alphabet. 

Here  was  the  cipher  in  epitome  17° 

Of  all  our  human  moods  from  ‘A’  to  ‘Z(ed.)’ 

In  your  cocked  ears  and  gently  tilted  head 
Attention  had  its  perfect  simile. 

What  disciplined  submission  as  you  tried 
To  feign  indifference  through  your  dilated 
Nostrils,  sniffing  the  oven  air,  belied 
The  patience  in  your  haunches  as  you  waited : 

And  what  oblivion  when  you  lay  curled 
Upon  the  flagstone  in  the  summer  shade ; 

What  drowsy  misconception  of  a  world  180 

Where  stores  are  always  full  and  bad  debts  paid ! 

But  tongue  and  ear  and  eye  and  nostril  fail 
To  measure  the  expression  of  the  tail. 
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For  every  curve  and  angle  known  to  Science 
Lay  in  its  lines — the  one  that  stiffly  barred 
A  tramp’s  suspicious  entrance  to  the  yard 
Looked  like  a  level  ramrod  of  defiance : 

Only  one  cause  could  make  it  deadlier  straight — 

We  saw  it  on  occasions  when  you  stood, 

Sniffing  the  wolf  within  the  husky  blood,  190 

When  the  grey  fellow  came  too  near  the  gate. 

And  then  that  most  abject  configuration, 

The  tail  between  the  legs,  which  means  disgrace 
To  other  dogs  I  know,  but  in  your  case 
The  final  symbol  for  complete  damnation. 

That  day — now  let  me  recollect — I’ve  long 
Forgotten  the  real  nature  of  the  deed, 

Some  piece  of  mischief  rather  than  a  wrong 
Done  with  intent  I’ll  readily  concede. 

But  like  a  fool  I  hurled  at  you  a  word  200 

Hard  as  a  granite  fragment  for  it  stirred 
The  self-respect  within  your  own  dog  soul; 

It  made  you  slink  away  without  a  sound, 

With  lowered  flanks  and  head  close  to  the  ground, 

As  though  you  searched  for  the  last  burial  hole. 

And  when  I  saw  the  way  your  tail  became 
The  figure  of  your  mood,  I  had  no  doubt 
That  even  Adam  when  he  was  cast  out 
Knew  not  such  deep  contrition  in  his  shame. 

But  I  shall  not  attempt  to  picture  all  210 

The  many  joyous  movements  when  it  curved 

To  gentle  oscillation  at  a  call 

To  those  tremendous  lateral  sweeps  reserved 

For  high  ecstatic  moments  when  the  ship 

Came  into  harbour  from  a  five-months’  trip : 

For  joining  in  our  welcome  to  the  crew 
Your  tail  out-did  your  bark  in  the  halloo, 

And  as  it  thudded  on  your  sides,  the  slam 
Had  power  enough  to  flatten  out  a  ram. 

Hanged  be  the  man  who  first  tried  to  defame  220 

An  instrument  of  speech  so  eloquent 
As  this — by  dubbing  it  with  such  a  name 
That  from  the  dawn  of  monkeys  it  has  meant 
A  carry-over  fussing  at  the  end : 
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For  I  am  sure  that  when  you  greet  a  friend 
It  is  the  tail  itself  that  wags  the  dog, 

And  not  a  vulgar  spinal  epilogue. 

Enough  of  this — I  must  reform  my  ways, 

And  speak  of  acts  which  seven  years  ago 

Broke  in  upon  the  passage  of  our  days,  230 

Doings  of  yours  which  stirred  the  village  so, 

When  from  the  wharf  we  watched  you  wondering 
What  caused  your  frantic  movements  to  and  fro 
Behind  the  five  young  swimmers,  shepherding 
Their  strange  and  headlong  struggle  to  the  beach ; — 

The  way  in  which  you  criss-crossed  on  your  track, 
Snapping  at  something  that  you  could  not  reach, 

Dived  and  came  up,  swam  forward  and  swam  back, 

But  ever  at  the  youngsters’  plunging  feet ; 

Till  someone  pointed  out  in  full  retreat,  240 

A  fin  shaped  like  a  cutlass,  and  we  knew 
That  underneath  the  furrow  was  a  blue 
Torpedo  shark  making  its  baffled  way 
Back  to  the  deeper  waters  of  the  bay. 

Do  you  remember  too  your  own  wild  fear 

You  would  not  reach  the  children  at  their  play 

Through  the  high  palings  of  the  field,  the  day 

You  managed  with  that  mighty  spring  to  clear 

The  fence,  made  for  the  charging  Hereford,  caught 

Him  by  the  muzzle  with  four  fangs,  held  on  250 

And  worried  him  until  his  wind  was  gone, 

When,  with  his  nostrils  clogged  with  blood,  you  brought 

Him  to  his  knees?  And  many  another  deed 

There  was  of  this  like  scale  which  would  have  won 

A  barrow  full  of  stars,  had  it  been  done 

By  men,  but  being  natural  to  your  breed 

The  acts  have  slipped  your  knowledge  and  concern ; 

For  who  upon  this  troubled  earth  could  earn 

Such  wages  for  such  service  measureless 

And  yet  demand  so  little  in  return —  260 

A  caribou-bone  of  marrow  for  your  share 

At  supper;  a  soft  word,  or  the  caress 

Of  a  child’s  arms  and  the  great  debt  was  square. 

And  tlvere  were  other  days  of  bitterness 
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Whose  salt  was  like  the  sea,  but  where  no  less 
Your  royal  kinship  with  our  hearts  was  shown — • 

The  failures  where  the  will  was  strong  to  save, 

As  on  that  winter  night  you  took  that  brave 
Dive  through  the  ice-crack,  but  came  up  alone; 

No  pulse  next  day  beat  slower  than  your  own  270 

At  the  enigma  of  the  open  grave. 

So  here  you  are,  your  head  upon  my  knees; 

Your  joints  are  stiff,  your  blood  is  running  cold; 

How  strange  it  is,  in  all  these  fantasies, 

I  had  forgotten  that  you  had  grown  old. 

Old.  .  .  .Well!  Here  is  your  last  great  bond  with  men, 
This  year  will  seal  it  fast,  or  perhaps  another  ; 

Your  fifteen  years  is  our  threescore  and  ten; 

Give  me  the  paw,  old  chap — and  now,  the  other. 

E.  J.  Pratt. 

BALLAD  OF  THE  GOODLY  FERE 
Simon  Zelotes  speaketh  it  somewhile  after  the  Crucifixion 

Ha’  we  lost  the  goodliest  fere  o’  all 
For  the  priests  and  the  gallows  tree? 

Aye  lover  he  was  of  brawny  men, 

O’  ships  and  the  open  sea. 

When  they  came  wi’  a  host  to  take  Our  Man 
His  smile  was  good  to  see, 

‘First  let  these  go!’  quo’  our  Goodly  Fere, 

‘Or  Fll  see  ye  damned,’  says  he. 

Aye  he  sent  us  out  through  the  crossed  high  spears 
And  the  scorn  of  his  laugh  rang  free,  10 

‘Why  took  ye  not  me  when  I  walked  about 
Alone  in  the  town?’  says  he. 

Oh  we  drunk  his  ‘Hale’  in  the  good  red  wine 
When  we  last  made  company, 

No  capon  priest  was  the  Goodly  Fere 
But  a  man  o’  men  was  he. 
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I  ha’  seen  him  drive  a  hundred  men 
Wi’  a  bundle  o’  cords  swung  free, 

That  they  took  the  high  and  holy  house 

For  their  pawn  and  treasury.  20 

They’ll  no’  get  him  a’  in  a  book  I  think 
Though  they  write  it  cunningly; 

No  mouse  of  the  scrolls  was  the  Goodly  Fere 
But  aye  loved  the  open  sea. 

If  they  think  they  ha’  snared  our  Goodly  Fere 
They  are  fools  to  the  last  degree. 

‘I’ll  go  to  the  feast,’  quo’  our  Goodly  Fere, 

‘Though  I  go  to  the  gallows  tree.’ 

‘Ye  ha’  seen  me  heal  the  lame  and  blind, 

And  wake  the  dead,’  says  he,  3° 

‘Ye  shall  see  one  thing  to  master  all: 

’Tis  how  a  brave  man  dies  on  the  tree.’ 

A  son  of  God  was  the  Goodly  Fere 
That  bade  us  his  brothers  be. 

I  ha’  seen  him  cow  a  thousand  men. 

I  have  seen  him  upon  the  tree. 

He  cried  no  cry  when  they  drave  the  nails 
And  the  blood  gushed  hot  and  free, 

The  hounds  of  the  crimson  sky  gave  tongue 

But  never  a  cry  cried  he.  40 

I  ha’  seen  him  cow  a  thousand  men 
On  the  hills  o’  Galilee, 

They  whined  as  he  walked  out  calm  between. 

Wi’  his  eyes  like  the  grey  o’  the  sea, 

Like  the  sea  that  brooks  no  voyaging 
With  the  winds  unleashed  and  tree, 

Like  the  sea  that  he  cowed  at  Genscret 
Wi’  twey  words  spoke’  suddently. 


Spring  and  the  Angel 

A  master  of  men  was  the  Goodly  Fere, 

A  mate  of  the  wind  and  sea, 

If  they  think  they  ha’  slain  our  Goodly  Fere 
They  are  fools  eternally, 

I  ha’  seen  him  eat  o’  the  honey-comb 
Sin’  they  nailed  him  to  the  tree. 

Ezra  Pound. 

SPRING  AND  THE  ANGEL 

i 

It  was  that  time  of  year  when  green  things  grow 
As  if  by  grace,  all  over  the  jubilant  earth; 

That  time  of  budding  tree,  ascending  grass 

And  fragrant  lanes  when  hawthorn  blossoms  break, 

And  orchards  first  put  on  their  delicate  tints. 

April !  Another  April  over  the  land, 

With  soft  rains  summoning  the  laggard  troops 
Of  hyacinths  and  early  primroses. 

April !  with  birds  that  call  from  blowing  branches 
The  news  that  heaven  has  kissed  the  waking  earth, 

And  roused  to  sudden  rapture  beauty  that  slept. 

How  diligent  the  army  of  the  flowers ! 

In  beautiful  battalions,  lo !  I  saw 

Their  ranks  of  coloured  uniforms  appear 

And  march  in  splendour  down  the  singing  hills. 

II 

Now  who  could  weary  of  the  budding  boughs, 

Though  thrice  ten  million  stretched  their  flowery  arms, 
As  if  to  bless  the  earth? 

There  was  in  heaven 

An  angel  who  leaned  down  when  Spring  had  come, 

As  if  to  drink  the  perfume  of  the  world 
In  one  long  draught,  so  eager  was  his  soul 
For  the  old  wonder  that  he  knew  when  life 
Upon  the  hills  was  one  long  cry  of  youth. 
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The  streets  of  jasper  and  of  fabled  pearl, 

High  golden  gates  and  fields  of  asphodel 

Were  wearisome  to  him.  The  storied  towers 

Filled  him  with  languor.  ‘Lord,  I  crave  the  Spring — 

The  early  Spring  that  wakens  now  below, 

And  I  would  fare  to  woods  grown  green  again, 

To  river  banks  where  mosses  kiss  the  water,  3° 

And  shy  birds  call  when  sap  begins  to  run. 

I  hunger  for  the  lost  delight  that  poured 
In  sunlight  on  one  dear  remembered  hill, 

I  pine  for  the  scent  of  lilacs  wet  with  rain; 

Oh,  I  am  homesick  for  the  fragrant  earth!’ 

hi 

Then  God  released  him  from  the  shining  streets, 

And  straightway  down  the  stairway  of  the  sun 
This  anxious  spirit  fled,  and  softly  reached 
(Unknown  to  man)  the  meadows  of  the  world. 

He  took  bright  highways  when  the  cup  of  noon  4° 

Was  overflowing  with  pale  loveliness. 

And  when  the  slow,  still  mornings,  white  with  peace, 

Made  his  heart  ache  that  such  a  time  could  be, 

This  angel  moved,  unseen,  by  orchard  walls, 

And  leaned  to  watch  the  grass  break  through  the  ground. 
He  sped  through  gardens  when  the  moonlight  drenched 
The  earliest  buds  with  clean  cascades  of  beauty ; 

And  when  the  April  stars  hung  in  the  sky, 

He  was  a  ghost  that  sighed  with  joy,  being  home 

After  so  long  a  pilgrimage  in  heaven.  50 

We  wondered  why  the  Spring  was  doubly  dear 

On  certain  days  and  nights.  We  did  not  know 

That  one  from  all  the  sources  of  high  things 

Had  breathed  a  special  blessing  on  the  grass, 

And  touched  each  flower  before  it  opened  wide — 

A  truant  angel,  whose  great  wings  had  brushed 
The  emerald  hills,  and,  happy,  disappeared. 

C.  H.  Towne. 
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When  I  was  but  thirteen  or  so, 

I  went  into  a  golden  land, 

Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 
Took  me  by  the  hand. 

My  father  died,  my  brother  too, 

They  passed  like  fleeting  dreams, 

I  stood  where  Popocatapetl 
In  the  sunlight  gleams. 

I  dimly  heard  the  masters’  voice 

And  boys  far-off  at  play,  io 

Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 
Had  stolen  me  away. 

I  walked  in  a  great  golden  dream 
To  and  fro  from  school — 

Shining  Popocatapetl 
The  dusty  streets  did  rule. 

I  walked  home  with  a  gold  dark  boy 
And  never  a  word  I’d  say, 

Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 

Had  taken  my  speech  away:  20 

I  gazed  entranced  upon  his  face 
Fairer  than  any  flower — 

O  shining  Popocatapetl, 

It  was  thy  magic  hour : 

The  houses,  people,  traffic  seemed 
Thin,  fading  dreams  by  day, 

Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi 

They  had  stolen  my  soul  away ! 

W.  J.  Turner. 
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TAM  GLEN 

My  heart  is  a-breaking,  dear  tittie, 

Some  counsel  unto  me  come  len’, 

To  anger  them  a’  is  a  pity, 

But  what  will  I  do  wi’  Tam  Glen? 

I’m  thinking,  wi’  sic  a  braw  fellow, 

In  poortith  I  might  mak’  a  fen’ ; 

What  care  I  in  riches  to  wallow, 

If  I  maunna  marry  Tam  Glen! 

There’s  Lowrie  the  Laird  o’  Dumeller — 

‘Gude  day  to  you,’ — brute!  he  comes  ben;  io 

He  brags  and  he  blaws  o’  his  siller, 

But  when  will  he  dance  like  Tam  Glen? 

My  minnie  does  constantly  deave  me, 

And  bids  me  beware  o’  young  men ; 

They  flatter,  she  says,  to  deceive  me, — 

But  wha  can  think  sae  o’  Tam  Glen? 

My  daddie  says,  gin  I’ll  forsake  him, 

He’ll  gie  me  gude  hunder  marks  ten ; 

But,  if  it  ’s  ordain’d  I  maun  take  him, 

O  wha  will  I  get  but  Tam  Glen?  20 

Yestreen  at  the  valentines’  dealing, 

My  heart  to  my  mou’  gied  a  sten ; 

For  thrice  I  drew  ane  without  failing, 

And  thrice  it  was  written  ‘Tam  Glen !’ 

The  last  Halloween  I  was  waukin’ 

My  droukit  sark-sleeve,  as  ye  ken, 

His  likeness  came  up  the  house  stalkin’ 

And  the  very  grey  breeks  o’  Tam  Glen  ! 

Come,  counsel,  dear  tittie,  don’t  tarry; 

I  'II  gie  you  my  bonnie  black  hen,  30 

Gif  ye  will  advise  me  to  marry 
The  lad  1  lo’e  dearly,  Tam  Glen, 


Robert  Burns. 
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SAY  NOT  THE  STRUGGLE  NAUGHT  AVAILETH 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth, 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain, 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth, 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

If  hopes  were  dupes,  fears  may  be  liars; 

It  may  be,  in  yon  smoke  conceal’d, 

Your  comrades  chase  e'en  now  the  fliers, 

And  but  for  you,  possess  the  field. 

For  while  the  tired  waves,  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 

Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making, 

Comes  silent,  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light ; 

In  front  the  sun  climbs  slow,  how  slowly ! 

But  westward,  look,  the  land  is  bright ! 

Arthur  Hugh  Clough. 

THE  ISLES  OF  GREECE 

SONG  FROM  ‘DON  JUAN,’  CANTO  III 

The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  Sappho  loved  and  sung 
Where  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, 

Where  Delros  rose,  and  Phoebus  sprung! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet, 

But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

The  Scian  and  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero’s  harp,  the  lover’s  lute, 

Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  refuse: 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute  io 

To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires’  ‘Islands  of  the  Blest.’ 


The  Isles  of  Greece 

The  mountains  look  on  Marathon — 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea ; 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream’d  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 
For  standing  on  the  Persians’  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 

Which  looks  o’er  sea-born  Salamis ; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 

And  men  in  nations ; — all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day — 

And,  when  the  sun  set  where  were  they  ? 

And  where  are  they  ?  and  where  art  thou, 
My  country?  On  thy  voiceless  shore 
The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  now — 

The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 
Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine? 

’Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link’d  among  a  fetter’d  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot’s  shame, 

Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here? 

For  Greeks  a  blush — for  Greece  a  tear. 

Must  we  but  weep  o’er  days  more  blest  ? 

Must  we  but  blush? — Our  fathers  bled. 
Earth !  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 
A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead ! 

Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three, 

To  make  a  new  Thermopylae ! 

What,  silent  still?  and  silent  all? 

Ah !  no ; — the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent’s  fall, 

And  answer,  ‘Let  one  living  head, 

Hut  one,  arise, — wc  come,  we  come  1’ 

'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 
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In  vain — in  vain :  strike  other  chords ; 

Fill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine ! 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio’s  vine ! 
Hark !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call — 

How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 

You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dance  as  yet ; 

Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  gone? 
Of  two  such  lessons,  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave — 
Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  ? 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  these 
It  made  Anacreon’s  song  divine: 

He  served — but  served  Polycrates — 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 
Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 

The  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese 

Was  freedom’s  best  and  bravest  friend; 
That  tyrant  was  Miltiades! 

Oh !  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind! 

Such  claims  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli’s  rock,  and  Parga’s  shore, 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 
Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 

And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown, 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks — 
They  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 
In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks, 

The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells : 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud, 
Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 
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Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine! 

Our  virgins  dance  beneath  the  shade — 

1  see  their  glorious  black  eyes  shine; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid, 

My  own  the  burning  tear-drop  laves, 

To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves.  9° 

Place  me  on  Sunium’s  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 

May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die : 

A  land  of  slaves  shall  ne’er  be  mine — 

Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 

Lord  Byron. 
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Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 

And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 

When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark !  io 

And  may  there  he  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 

I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crost  the  bar. 

Ai.fred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


Dreams  ok  the  Sea 
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DREAMS  OF  THE  SEA 

I  know  not  why  I  yearn  for  thee  again, 

To  sail  once  more  upon  thy  fickle  flood ; 

I  ’ll  hear  thy  waves  wash  under  my  death-bed, 

Thy  salt  is  lodged  for  ever  in  my  blood. 

Yet  I  have  seen  thee  lash  the  vessel’s  sides 
In  fury,  with  thy  many-tailed  whip; 

And  I  have  seen  thee,  too,  like  Galilee, 

When  Jesus  walked  in  peace  to  Simon’s  ship. 

And  I  have  seen  thy  gentle  breeze  as  soft 
As  summer’s,  when  it  makes  the  cornfields  run;  io 

And  I  have  seen  thy  rude  and  lusty  gale 

Make  ships  show  half  their  bellies  to  the  sun. 

Thou  knowest  the  way  to  tame  the  wildest  life, 

Thou  knowest  the  way  to  bend  the  great  and  proud : 

I  think  of  that  Armada  whose  puffed  sails, 

Greedy  and  large,  came  swallowing  every  cloud. 

But  I  have  seen  the  sea-boy,  young  and  drowned, 

Lying  on  shore  and,  by  thy  cruel  hand, 

A  seaweed  beard  was  on  his  tender  chin, 

His  heaven-blue  eyes  were  filled  with  common  sand.  20 

And  yet,  for  all,  I  yearn  for  thee  again, 

To  sail  once  more  upon  thy  fickle  flood : 

I  ’ll  hear  thy  waves  wash  under  my  death-bed, 

Thy  salt  is  lodged  for  ever  in  my  blood. 

W.  H.  Davies. 


TO  A  SKYLARK 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 

That  from  heaven,  or  near  it, 
Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 
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Higher  still  and  higher 
.  From  the  earth  thou  springest 

Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest,  -  , 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest.  10 

In  the  golden  lightning 
Of  the  sunken  sun, 

O’er  which  clouds  are  bright’ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run ; 

Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 
Melts  around  thy  flight  ; 

Like  a  star  of  Heaven, 

In  the  broad  day-light 

Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight,  20 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 
Of  that  silver  sphere, 

Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 
In  the  white  dawn  clear, 

Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 
With  thy  voice  is  loud, 

As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 

The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 

What  thou  art  we  know  not ;  3 1 

What  is  most  like  thee? 

From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see, 

As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 

Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 

To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not:  40 


To  a  Skylark 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 
In  a  palace-tower, 

Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower: 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 
In  a  dell  of  dew, 

Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aereal  hue 

Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the 
view ! 

Like  a  rose  embowered 
In  its  own  green  leaves, 

By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 

Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  those  heavy-winged 
thieves : 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 

Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 

Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass: 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine : 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 

That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymeneal, 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 

Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 

A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain? 

What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain? 

What  love  of  thine  own  kind?  what  ignorance  of  pain? 
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With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 
Languor  cannot  be : 

Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee: 

Thou  lovest;  but  ne’er  knew  love’s  sad  satiety.  80 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 

Things  more  true  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream, 

Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 

Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 

Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn  91 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear; 

If  we  were  things  born 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 

1  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 
Of  delightful  sound, 

Better  than  all  treasures 
That  in  books  are  found, 

Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground  !  too 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 

Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow, 

The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelly. 


Elegy 
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ELEGY 

WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 

The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o’er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 

And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 

Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds ; 

Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 

The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain  io 

Of  such  as,  wand’ring  near  her  secret  bow’r, 

Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree’s  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mould’ring  heap, 
Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  Forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  Morn, 

The  swallow  twitt’ring  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock’s  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 

No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed.  20 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care : 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire’s  return, 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke ; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow’d  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke ! 
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Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure;  3° 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow’r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e’er  gave 
Awaits  alike  th’  inevitable  hour. 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  Proud,  impute  to  these  the  fault, 

If  Mem’ry  o’er  their  Tomb  no  Trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise.  4° 

Can  storied  urn  or  animated  bust 

Back  to  its  mansion  call  the  fleeting  breath  ? 

Can  Honour’s  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 

Or  Flatt’ry  soothe  the  dull  cold  ear  of  Death? 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands,  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  sway’d, 

Or  wak'd  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre. 

But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll ;  50 

Chill  Penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  unfathom’d  caves  of  ocean  bear: 

Full  many  a  flow’r  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 

And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village-Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest, 

Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country’s  blood.  60 

Th’  applause  of  list’ning  senates  to  command, 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  hist’ry  in  a  nation’s  eyes, 
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Their  lot  forbade :  nor  circumscrib’d  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin’d ; 
Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 

And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind, 

The  struggling  pangs  of  conscious  truth  to  hide, 

To  quench  the  blushes  of  ingenuous  shame,  70 

Or  heap  the  shrine  of  Luxury  and  Pride 
With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muse’s  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd’s  ignoble  strife, 

Their  sober  wishes  never  learn’d  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequester’d  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  their  way. 

Yet  ev’n  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 

With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  deck’d, 
Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  80 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th’  unletter’d  muse, 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply : 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e’er  resigned, 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing  ling’ring  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

Ev’n  from  the  tomb  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 

Ev’n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th’  unhonour’d  Dead, 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If  chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate, 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  Swain  may  say, 

‘Oft  have  ye  seen  him  at  the  peep  of  dawn 
Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 
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‘There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 

And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

‘Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutt’ring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove ; 

Now  drooping,  woeful  wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  craz’d  with  care,  or  cross’d  in  hopeless  love. 

‘One  morn  I  miss’d  him  on  the  custom’d  hill, 

Along  the  heath  and  near  his  favourite  tree;  1 11 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

‘The  next  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array 
Slow  thro’  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne. — 
Approach  and  read  (for  thou  can’st  read)  the  lay, 
Grav’d  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn/ 
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Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  Earth 
A  Youth,  to  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frown’d  not  on  his  humble  birth, 

And  Melancholy  mark’d  him  for  her  own. 

Large  was  his  bounty,  and  his  soul  sincere; 

Hcav’n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send : 

He  gave  to  Mis’ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gain’d  from  Heav’n,  'tzvas  all  he  wish’d,  a  friend. 

No  farther  seek  his  merits  to  disclose, 

Or  drazv  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

( There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 

Thomas  Gray. 
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LET  ME  NOT  TO  THE  MARRIAGE  OF 
TRUE  MINDS 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.  Love  is  not  love 
W  hich  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O,  no !  it  is  an  ever  fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth’s  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love’s  not  Time’s  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle’s  compass  come;  io 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

William  Shakespeare. 


AFTER  THE  SHOWER 

The  shower  hath  past,  ere  it  hath  well  begun  ; 
The  enormous  clouds  are  rolling  up  like  steam 
Into  the  illimitable  blue.  They  gleam 
In  summits  of  banked  snow  against  the  sun. 

The  old  dry  beds  begin  to  laugh  and  run, 

As  if  ’twere  spring.  The  trees  in  the  wind’s  stir 
Shower  down  great  drops,  and  every  gossamer 
Glitters  a  net  of  diamonds  fresh-spun. 

The  happy  flowers  put  on  a  sprightlier  grace, 
Star-flower  and  smilacina  creamy-hued, 

With  little  spires  of  honey-scent  and  light, 

And  that  small,  dainty  violet,  pure  and  white, 
That  holds  by  magic  in  its  twisted  face 
The  heart  of  all  the  perfumes  of  the  wood. 

Archibald  Lampman. 
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THE  DISCOVERY 

There  was  an  Indian,  who  had  known  no  change, 

Who  strayed  content  along  a  sunlit  beach 
Gathering  shells.  He  heard  a  sudden  strange 

Commingled  noise ;  looked  up ;  and  gasped  for  speech. 
For  in  the  bay,  where  nothing  was  before, 

Moved  on  the  sea,  by  magic,  huge  canoes, 

With  bellying  cloths  on  poles,  and  not  one  oar, 

And  fluttering  coloured  signs  and  clambering  crews. 

And  he,  in  fear,  this  naked  man  alone, 

His  fallen  hands  forgetting  all  their  shells,  io 

His  lips  gone  pale,  knelt  low  behind  a  stone, 

And  stared,  and  saw,  and  did  not  understand, 
Columbus’s  doom-burdened  caravels 

Slant  to  the  shore,  and  all  their  seamen  land. 

Sir  John  Collings  Squire. 


OZYMANDIAS- 

—  Y> 

I  met  a  traveller  from  an  antique  land 
Who  said:  Two  vast  and  trunkless  legs  of  stone 
Stand  in  the  desert.  .  .  .  Near  them  on  the  sand 
Half  sunk,  a  shatter’d  visage  lies,  whose  frown 
And  wrinkled  lip,  and  sneer  of  cold  command, 

Tell  that  its  sculptor  well  those  passions  read 
Which  yet  survive,  stamp’d  on  these  lifeless  things, 
The  hand  that  mocked  them  and  the  heart  that  fed : 
And  on  the  pedestal  these  words  apjiear:"* 

‘My  name  is  Ozymandias,  king  of  kings:  io 

Look  on  my  works,  ye  Mighty,  and  despair!’ 

Nothing  beside  remains.  Round  the  decay 
Of  that  colossal  wreck,  boundless  and  bare, 

The  lone  and  level  sands  stretch  far  away. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelly. 


On  His  Blindness 

ON  HIS  BLINDNESS 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide 
Lodge  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 
To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  He  returning  chide, 

‘Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied?’ 

I  fondly  ask.  But  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  soon  replies,  ‘God  doth  not  need 
Either  man’s  work  or  his  own  gifts.  Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best.  His  state 
Is  kingly:  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 

And  post  o’er  land  and  ocean  without  rest ; 

They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.’ 

John  Milton. 

BEAUTIFUL,  DISTRACTING  HETTY 

Beautiful,  distracting  Hetty, 

This  was  how  it  came  to  be 
As  we  strolled  upon  the  jetty. 

I  had  danced  three  times  with  Netty, 

She  had  flirted  with  Dobree, 

Beautiful,  distracting  Hetty. 

I  was  humming  Donizetti, 

Hurt  was  I,  and  angry  she, 

As  we  strolled  upon  the  jetty. 

As  she  levelled  her  Negretti 
With  provoking  nicety, 

Beautiful,  distracting  Hetty, 

Suddenly  she  flashed  a  pretty, 

Half-defiant  glance  at  me, 

As  we  strolled  upon  the  jetty. 

And  our  quarrel  seemed  so  petty 
By  the  grandeur  of  the  sea! 

Beautiful,  distracting  Hetty, 

As  we  strolled  upon  the  jetty. 

Cosmo  Monkhouse. 
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WHEN  FIRST  WE  MET 

When  first  we  met,  we  did  not  guess 

That  Love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master; 

Of  more  than  common  friendliness 
When  first  we  met  we  did  not  guess. 

Who  could  foretell  his  sore  distress, 

This  irretrievable  disaster, 

When  first  we  met? — we  did  not  guess 
That  love  would  prove  so  hard  a  master. 

Robert  Bridges. 
THE  DAY  IS  COMING 

Cqme  hither,  lads,  and  harken,  for  a  tale  there  is  to  tell, 

Of  the  wonderful  days  a-coming,  when  all  shall  be  better 
than  well. 

And  the  tale  shall  be  told  of  a  country,  a  laud  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea, 

And  folk  shall  call  it  England  in  the  days  that  are  going  to  be. 

There  more  than  one  in  a  thousand  in  the  days  that  are  yet  to 
come, 

Shall  have  some  hope  of  the  morrow  some  joy  of  the  ancient 
home. 

For  then,  laugh  not,  but  listen  to  this  strange  tale  of  mine, 

All  folk  that  are  in  England  shall  be  better  lodged  than  swine. 

Then  a  man  shall  work  and  bethink  him  and  rejoice  in  the 
deeds  of  his  hand, 

Nor  yet  come  home  in  the  even  too  faint  and  weary  to 

stand.  io 

Men  in  that  time  a-coming  shall  work  and  have  no  fear 
For  to-morrow’s  lack  of  earning  and  the  hunger-wolf  anear. 

I  tell  you  this  for  a  wonder,  that  no  man  then  shall  be  glad 
( )f  his  fellow’s  fall  and  mishap  to  snatch  at  the  work  he  had. 
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I* or  that  which  the  worker  winneth  shall  then  be  his  indeed, 

Nor  shall  half  be  reaped  for  nothing  by  him  that  sowed  no 
seed. 

O  strange  new  wonderful  justice!  But  for  whom  shall  we 
gather  the  gain? 

For  ourselves  and  for  each  of  our  fellows,  and  no  hand  shall 
labour  in  vain. 

1  hen  all  Mine  and  all  Thine  shall  be  Ours,  and  no  more  shall 
any  man  crave 

For  riches  that  serve  for  nothing  but  to  fetter  a  friend  for  a 
slave.  20 

And  what  wealth  then  shall  be  left  us  when  none  shall 
gather  gold 

To  buy  his  friend  in  the  market,  and  pinch  and  pine  the  sold? 

Nay,  what  save  the  lovely  city,  and  the  little  house  on  the  hill, 

And  the  wastes  and  the  woodland  beauty,  and  the  happy 
fields  we  till ; 

And  the  homes  of  ancient  stories,  the  tombs  of  the  mighty 
dead ; 

And  the  wise  men  seeking  out  marvels,  and  the  poet’s 
teeming  head; 

And  the  painter’s  hand  of  wonder;  and  the  marvellous 
fiddle-bow, 

And  the  banded  choirs  of  music :  all  those  that  do  and  know. 

For  all  these  shall  be  ours  and  all  men’s,  nor  shall  any  lack  a 
share 

Of  the  toil  and  the  gain  of  living  in  the  days  when  the  world 
grows  fair.  3o 

Ah !  such  are  the  days  that  shall  be !  But  what  are  the  deeds 
of  to-day, 

In  the  days  of  the  years  we  dwell  in,  that  wear  our  lives 
away? 

Why,  then,  and  for  what  are  we  waiting?  There  are  three 
words  to  speak: 

We  will  it,  and  what  is  the  foeman  but  the  dream-strong 
wakened  and  weak? 
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O  why  and  for  what  are  we  waiting?  while  our  brothers 
droop  and  die, 

And  on  every  wind  of  the  heavens  a  wasted  life  goes  by. 

How  long  shall  they  reproach  us  where  crowd  on  crowd  they 
dwell, 

Poor  ghosts  of  the  wicked  city,  the  gold-crushed  hungry  hell? 

Through  squalid  life  they  laboured,  in  sordid  grief  they  died, 

Those  sons  of  a  mighty  mother,  those  props  of  England’s 
pride.  4° 

They  are  gone ;  there  is  none  can  undo  it,  nor  save  our  souls 
from  the  curse; 

But  many  a  million  cometh,  and  shall  they  be  better  or 
worse? 

It  is  we  must  answer  and  hasten,  and  open  wide  the  door 

For  the  rich  man’s  hurrying  terror,  and  the  slow-foot  hope 
of  the  poor. 

Yea,  the  voiceless  wrath  of  the  wretched,  and  their  unlearned 
discontent, 

We  must  give  it  voice  and  wisdom  till  the  waiting-tide  be 
spent. 

Come,  then,  since  all  things  call  us,  the  living  and  the  dead, 

And  o’er  the  weltering  tangle  a  glimmering  light  is  shed. 

Come,  then,  let  us  cast  off  fooling,  and  put  by  ease  and  rest, 

For  the  Cause  alone  is  worthy  till  the  good  days  bring  the 
best.  5° 

Come,  join  in  the  only  battle,  wherein  no  man  can  fail, 

Where  whoso  fadeth  and  dieth,  yet  his  deed  shall  still  prevail. 

Ah  I  come,  cast  off  all  fooling,  for  this  at  least  we  know : 

That  the  Dawn  and  the  Day  is  coming,  and  forth  the 
Banners  go. 


William  Morris. 


A  Truthful  Song 
A  TRUTHFUL  SONG 

The  Bricklayer : 

I  tell  this  tale,  which  is  strictly  true, 

Just  by  way  of  convincing  you 

How  very  little,  since  things  zvere  made, 

Things  have  altered  in  the  building  trade. 

A  year  ago,  come  the  middle  of  March, 

We  was  building  flats  near  the  Marble  Arch, 
When  a  thin  young  man  with  coal-black  hair 
Came  up  to  watch  us  working  there. 

Now  there  wasn’t  a  trick  in  brick  of  stone 
That  this  young  man  hadn’t  seen  or  known  ; 

Nor  there  wasn’t  a  tool  from  trowel  to  maul 
But  this  young  man  could  use  ’em  all ! 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  plumbyers  bold, 

Which  was  laying  the  pipes  for  the  hot  and  cold : 
‘Since  you  with  us  have  made  so  free, 

Will  you  kindly  say  what  your  name  might  be?’ 

The  young  man  kindly  answered  them : 

‘It  might  be  Lot  or  Methusalem, 

Or  it  might  be  Moses  (a  man  I  hate), 

Whereas  it  is  Pharaoh  surnamed  the  Great. 

‘Your  glazing  is  new  and  your  plumbing’s  strange, 
But  otherwise  I  perceive  no  change, 

And  in  less  than  a  month  if  you  do  as  I  bid 
I’d  learn  you  to  build  me  a  Pyramid !’ 

The  Sailor: 

/  tell  this  tale,  which  is  stricter  true, 

Just  by  way  of  convincing  you 
How  very  little,  since  things  was  made, 

Things  have  altered  in  the  shipwright’s  trade. 

In  Blackwall  Basin  yesterday 
A  China  barque  re-fitting  lay, 

When  a  fat  old  man  with  snow-white  hair 
Came  up  to  watch  us  working  there. 
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Expostulation  and  Reply 

Now  there  wasn’t  a  knot  which  the  riggers  knew 
But  the  old  man  made  it — and  better  too ; 

Nor  there  wasn’t  a  sheet,  or  a  lift,  or  a  brace, 

But  the  old  man  knew  its  lead  and  place. 

Then  up  and  spoke  the  caulkyers  bold, 

Which  was  packing  the  pump  in  the  after-hold: 
‘Since  you  with  us  have  made  so  free, 

Will  you  kindly  tell  what  your  name  might  be  ?’ 

The  old  man  kindly  answered  them : 

‘It  might  be  Japheth,  it  might  be  Shem, 

Or  it  might  be  Ham  (though  his  skin  was  dark), 
Whereas  it  is  Noah,  commanding  the  Ark. 

‘Your  wheel  is  new  and  your  pumps  are  strange, 
But  otherwise  I  perceive  no  change, 

And  in  less  than  a  week,  if  she  did  not  ground, 

I’d  sail  this  hooker  the  wide  world  round!’ 

Both : 

We  tell  these  tales  which  are  strictest  true, 

Just  by  way  of  convincing  you, 

Hozv  very  little,  since  things  zoos  made, 

Anything  alters  in  any  one's  trade. 

Rudyaro  Kipling. 

EXPOSTULATION  AND  REPLY 

‘Why,  William,  on  that  old  gray  stone. 

Thus  for  the  length  of  half  a  day, 

Why,  William,  sit  you  thus  alone, 

And  dream  your  time  away? 

‘Where  are  your  books? — that  light  bequeathed 
To  beings  else  forlorn  and  blind! 

Up!  up!  and  drink  the  spirit  breathed 
From  dead  men  to  their  kind. 

‘You  look  round  on  your  Mother  Earth, 

As  if  she  for  no  puri>ose  bore  you  ; 

As  if  you  were  her  first-born  birth, 

And  none  had  lived  before  you  !’ 


The  Tables  Turned 

One  morning  thus,  by  Esthwaite  lake, 

When  life  was  sweet,  I  knew  not  why, 

To  me  my  good  friend  Matthew  spake, 

And  thus  I  made  reply : — 

‘The  eye,— it  cannot  choose  but  see ; 

We  cannot  bid  the  ear  be  still ; 

Our  bodies  feel,  where’er  they  be, 

Against  or  with  our  will. 

‘Nor  less  I  deem  that  there  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impress, 

That  we  can  feed  this  mind  of  ours 
In  a  wise  passiveness. 

‘Think  you,  'mid  all  this  mighty  sum 
Of  things  forever  speaking, 

That  nothing  of  itself  will  come 
But  we  must  still  be  seeking? 

‘Then  ask  not  wherefore,  here,  alone, 
Conversing  as  I  may, 

I  sit  upon  this  old  gray  stone, 

And  dream  my  time  away.’ 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  TABLES  TURNED 

AN  EVENING  SCENE  ON  THE  SAME  SUBJECT 

Up!  up!  my  friend,  and  quit  your  books, 

Or  surely  you’ll  grow  double : 

Up !  up !  my  friend,  and  clear  your  looks ; 
Why  all  this  toil  and  trouble? 

The  sun,  above  the  mountain’s  head, 

A  freshening  lustre  mellow 

Through  all  the  long,  green  fields  has  spread, 

His  first  sweet  evening  yellow. 
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Bonnie  Dundee 


Books!  ’tis  a  dull  and  endless  strife: 

Come,  hear  the  woodland  linnet,  io 

How  sweet  his  music !  on  my  life, 

There’s  more  of  wisdom  in  it. 

And  hark !  how  blithe  the  throstle  sings ! 

He,  too,  is  no  mean  preacher: 

Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 

Let  Nature  be  your  teacher. 

She  has  a  world  of  ready  wealth, 

Our  minds  and  hearts  to  bless, — 

Spontaneous  wisdom  breathed  by  health, 

Truth  breathed  by  cheerfulness.  20 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can. 

Sweet  is  the  lore  which  Nature  brings; 

Our  meddling  intellect 

Misshapes  the  beauteous  forms  of  things, — 

We  murder  to  dissect. 

Enough  of  Science  and  of  Art ; 

Close  up  those  barren  leaves ;  30 

Come  forth,  and  bring  with  you  a  heart 
That  watches  and  receives. 

William  Wordsworth. 
BONNIE  DUNDEE 

To  the  Lords  of  Convention  'twas  Claver’se  who  spoke, 

‘Ere  the  King’s  crown  shall  fall  there  arc  crowns  to  be  broke ; 
So  let  each  Cavalier  who  loves  honour  and  me. 

Come  follow  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

'Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can. 

Come  saddle  your  horses,  and  call  up  your  men ; 

Come  open  the  West  Port,  and  let  me  gang  free, 

And  it’s  room  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee!’ 


Bonnie  Dundee 
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Dundee  he  is  mounted,  he  rides  up  the  street, 

The  bells  are  rung  backward,  the  drums  they  are  beat;  io 
But  the  Provost,  douce  man,  said,  ‘Just  e’en  let  him  be, 

The  Gude  Town  is  weel  quit  of  the  Deil  of  Dundee !’ 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can,  etc. 

As  he  rode  down  the  sanctified  bends  of  the  Bow, 

Ilk  carline  was  flyting  and  shaking  her  pow ; 

But  the  young  plants  of  grace  they  look’d  couthie  and  slee, 
Thinking  ‘Luck  to  thy  bonnet,  thou  Bonnie  Dundee !’ 

With  sour-featured  Whigs  the  Grassmarket  was  cramm’d 
As  if  half  the  West  had  set  tryst  to  be  hang’d; 

There  was  spite  in  each  look,  there  was  fear  in  each  e’e, 

As  they  watched  for  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee.  20 

These  cowls  of  Kilmarnock  had  spits  and  had  spears, 

And  lang-hafted  gullies  to  kill  Cavaliers ; 

But  they  shrunk  to  close-heads,  and  the  causeway  was  free, 
At  the  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

He  spurr’d  to  the  foot  of  the  proud  Castle  rock, 

And  with  the  gay  Gordon  he  gallantly  spoke: 

‘Let  Mons  Meg  and  her  marrows  speak  twa  words  or  three, 
For  the  love  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee.’ 

The  Gordon  demands  of  him  which  way  he  goes — 
‘Where’er  shall  direct  me  the  shade  of  Montrose!  30 

Your  Grace  in  short  space  shall  hear  tidings  of  me, 

Or  that  low  lies  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

‘There  are  hills  beyond  Pentland,  and  lands  beyond  Forth, 

If  there’s  lords  in  the  Lowlands,  there’s  chiefs  in  the  North; 
There  are  wild  Duniewassals  three  thousand  times  three, 
Will  cry  hoigh!  for  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

‘There's  brass  on  the  target  of  barken’d  bull-hide; 

There’s  steel  in  the  scabbard  that  dangles  beside ; 

The  brass  shall  be  burnished,  the  steel  shall  flash  free, 

At  a  toss  of  the  bonnet  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 
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Marching  Along 


‘Away  to  the  hills,  to  the  caves,  to  the  rocks — 

Ere  I  own  an  usurper,  I’ll  couch  with  the  fox ; 

And  tremble,  false  Whigs,  in  the  midst  of  your  glee, 

You  have  not  seen  the  last  of  my  bonnet  and  me !’ 

He  waved  his  proud  hand,  and  the  trumpets  were  blown, 
The  kettle-drums  clash’d,  and  the  horsemen  rode  on, 

Till  on  Ravelston’s  cliffs  and  on  Clemiston’s  lee 
Died  away  the  wild  war-notes  of  Bonnie  Dundee. 

Come  fill  up  my  cup,  come  fill  up  my  can, 

Come  saddle  the  horses,  and  call  up  the  men; 

Come  open  your  gates,  and  let  me  gae  free, 

For  it’s  up  with  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee ! 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

MARCHING  ALONG 

Kentish  Sir  Byng  stood  for  his  King, 

Bidding  the  crop-headed  Parliament  swing: 

And,  pressing  a  troop  unable  to  stoop 

And  see  the  rogues  flourish  and  honest  folk  droop, 

Marched  them  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song. 

ii 

God  for  King  Charles !  Pym  and  such  carles 

To  the  Devil  that  prompts  ’em  their  treasonous  paries! 

Cavaliers,  up !  Lips  from  the  cup, 

Hands  from  the  pasty,  nor  bite  take  nor  sup  io 

Till  you’re — 

( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song! 

m 

Hampden  to  hell,  and  his  obsequies’  knell 

Serve  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  and  young  Harry  as  well ! 

England,  good  cheer !  Rupert  is  near ! 

Kentish  and  loyalists,  keep  we  not  here 
( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song! 
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1  hen,  God  for  King  Charles !  Pym  and  his  snarls 
To  the  Devil  that  pricks  on  such  pestilent  carles!  20 

Hold  by  the  right,  you  double  your  might ; 

So,  onward  to  Nottingham,  fresh  for  the  fight, 

( Chorus )  Marching  along,  fifty-score  strong, 

Great-hearted  gentlemen,  singing  this  song! 

Robert  Browning. 


TO  AUTUMN 

Season  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulness ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun; 

Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves  run ; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss’d  cottage-trees, 

And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 

To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more, 

And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 

Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease,  10 

For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm’d  their  clammy  cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store? 

Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor, 

Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind; 

Or  on  a  half-reap’d  furrow  sound  asleep, 

Drowsed  with  the  fumes  of  poppies,  while  thy  hook 
Spares  the  next  swath  and  all  its  twined  flowers  ; 

And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  dost  keep 

Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook ;  20 

Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 

Thou  watchest  the  last  oozing,  hours  by  hours. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring?  Ay,  where  are  they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thou  hast  thy  music  too, — 

While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
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And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  rosy  hue ; 

Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  gnats  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows,  borne  aloft 

Or  sinking  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies; 

And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn; 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft, 

And  gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

John  Keats. 


OCEAN 

Oh !  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 

With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 

That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 

And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 

Ye  Elements! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being?  Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot? 

Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods, 

There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 

There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes, 

By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar. 

I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before, 

To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne’er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 

Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man’s  ravage,  save  his  own, 

When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 

He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin’d,  and  unknown. 
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His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 

Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 

And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields  30 

For  earth’s  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 

Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 

And  send’st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him  lay. 


The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Or  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 

And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 

The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make  4° 

Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 

These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada’s  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee — 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  where  are  they? 
Thy  waters  washed  them  power  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests ;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving: — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime — 

The  image  of  Eternity — the  throne  60 

Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 
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The  Wife 

And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — ’twas  a  pleasing  fear, 

For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 

And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 

And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron. 


THE  WIFE 

We  murmured  of  his  kindliness 
When  by  his  pit  a  hundred  stood ; 

We  held  him  loyal,  generous,  good, 

And  only  spoke  his  name  to  bless. 

But  when  three  years  and  more  were  sped 
I  came  again  beside  his  grave, 

And  found  red  dock  and  darnel  wave 
Above  the  unrecorded  dead. 

His  widow  listened  to  my  plea, 

Then  made  reply  in  smouldering  tone : 

‘My  master  froze  my  heart  to  stone; 

That’s  all  the  stone  he’ll  get  from  me.’ 

Eden  Phii.potts. 


ABEL  MELVENY 

I  bought  every  kind  of  machine  that’s  known — 
Grinders,  shellers,  planters,  mowers, 

Mills  and  rakes  and  plows  and  threshers— 
And  all  of  them  stood  in  the  rain  and  sun. 
Getting  rusted,  warped  and  battered, 

For  I  had  no  sheds  to  store  them  in, 

And  no  use  for  most  of  them. 
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And  towards  the  last,  when  I  thought  it  over, 
There  by  my  window,  growing  clearer 
About  myself,  as  my  pulse  slowed  down, 

And  looked  at  one  of  the  mills  I  bought — 
Which  I  didn’t  have  the  slightest  need  of, 

As  things  turned  out,  and  1  never  ran — 

A  fine  machine,  once  brightly  varnished, 

And  eager  to  do  its  work, 

Now  with  its  paint  washed  off- — - 
I  saw  myself  as  a  good  machine 
That  Life  had  never  used. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters. 


HATE 

My  enemy  came  nigh ; 

And  I 

Stared  fiercely  in  his  face : 

My  lips  went  writhing  back  in  a  grimace, 

And  stern  I  wached  him  from  a  narrowed  eye. 
Then,  as  I  turned  away, 

My  enemy, 

That  bitter-heart,  and  savage,  said  to  me : 

— Some  day,  when  this  is  past ; 

When  all  the  arrows  that  we  have  are  cast ; 

We  may  ask  one  another  why  we  hate  ?  i  o 

And  fail  to  find  a  story  to  relate : 

It  may  seem  to  us,  then,  a  mystery 
That  we  could  hate  each  other — 

Thus  said  he;  and  did  not  turn  away; 

Waiting  to  hear  what  I  might  have  to  say ! 

But  I  fled  quickly:  fearing,  if  I  stayed, 

I  might  have  kissed  him,  as  I  would  a  maid. 

James  Stephens. 
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Sea  Fever 


SEA  FEVER 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  lonely  sea  and 
the  sky, 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer  her  by, 

And  the  wheel’s  kick  and  the  wind’s  song,  and  the  white 
sail’s  shaking, 

And  a  grey  mist  on  the  sea’s  face,  and  the  grey  dawn 
breaking. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  for  the  call  of  the  running 
tide 

Is  a  wild  call  and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be  denied ; 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  windy  day  with  the  white  clouds  flying, 
And  the  flung  spray  and  the  blown  spume,  and  the  sea-gulls 
crying. 

I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the  vagrant  gipsy  life, 
To  the  gull’s  way  and  the  whale’s  way,  where  the  wind’s  like 
a  whetted  knife;  10 

And  all  I  ask  is  a  merry  yarn  from  a  laughing  fellow-rover, 
And  quiet  sleep  and  a  sweet  dream  when  the  long  trick’s 
over. 

John  Masefield. 
WANDER-THIRST 

Beyond  the  East  the  sunrise,  beyond  the  West  the  sea, 

And  East  and  West  the  wander-thirst  that  will  not  let  me  be ; 
It  works  in  me  like  madness,  dear,  to  bid  me  say  good-bye ; 
For  the  seas  call  and  the  stars  call,  and  oh !  the  call  of 
the  sky ! 

I  know  not  where  the  white  road  runs,  nor  what  the  blue 
hills  are, 

But  a  man  can  have  the  sun  for  friend,  and  for  his  guide 
a  star; 

And  there’s  no  end  of  voyaging  when  once  the  voice  is  heard, 
For  the  river  calls  and  the  road  calls,  and  oh !  the  call  of  a 
bird  1 
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Yonder  the  long  horizon  lies,  and  there  by  night  and  day 
The  old  ships  draw  to  home  again,  the  young  ships  sail 
away;  10 

And  come  I  may,  but  go  I  must,  and,  if  men  ask  you  why, 
You  may  put  the  blame  on  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  the 
white  road  and  the  sky. 

Gerald  Gould. 


THE  SEEKERS 

Friends  and  loves  we  have  none,  nor  wealth  nor  blessed  abode, 
But  the  hope  of  the  City  of  God  at  the  other  end  of  the  road. 

Not  for  us  are  content,  and  quiet,  and  peace  of  mind, 

For  we  go  seeking  a  city  that  we  shall  never  find. 

There  is  no  solace  on  earth  for  us — for  such  as  we — 

Who  search  for  a  hidden  city  that  we  shall  never  see. 

Only  the  road  and  the  dawn,  the  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
And  the  watch-fire  under  stars,  and  sleep,  and  the  road  again. 

We  seek  the  City  of  God,  and  the  haunt  where  beauty  dwells, 
And  we  find  the  noisy  mart  and  the  sound  of  burial  bells,  io 

Never  the  golden  city,  where  radiant  people  meet, 

But  the  dolorous  town  where  mourners  are  going  about  the 
street. 

We  travel  the  dusty  road  till  the  light  of  the  day  is  dim, 
And  sunset  shows  us  spires  away  on  the  world’s  rim. 

We  travel  from  dawn  to  dusk,  till  the  day  is  past  and  by, 
Seeking  the  Holy  City  beyond  the  rim  of  the  sky. 

Friends  and  loves  we  have  none,  nor  wealth  nor  blest  abode, 
But  the  hope  of  the  City  of  God  at  the  other  end  of  the  road. 

John  Masefield. 
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Prayers  of  Steel 


PRAYERS  OF  STEEL 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  O  God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  crowbar. 

Let  me  pry  loose  old  walls. 

Let  me  lift  and  loosen  old  foundations. 

Lay  me  on  an  anvil,  O  God. 

Beat  me  and  hammer  me  into  a  steel  spike. 

Drive  me  into  the  girders  that  hold  a  skyscraper  together. 
Take  red-hot  rivets  and  fasten  me  into  the  central  girders. 
Let  me  be  the  great  nail  holding  a  skyscraper  through  blue 
nights  into  white  stars. 

Carl  Sandburg. 


BURYING  GROUND  BY  THE  TIES 

Ayee !  Ai !  This  is  heavy  earth  on  our  shoulders : 

There  were  none  of  us  born  to  be  buried  in  this  earth : 
Niggers  we  were,  Portugese,  Magyars,  Polacks: 

We  were  born  to  another  look  of  the  sky  certainly: 

Now  we  lie  here  in  the  river  pastures : 

We  lie  in  the  mowings  under  the  thick  turf : 

We  hear  the  earth  and  the  all-day  rasp  of  the  grasshoppers : 
It  was  we  laid  the  steel  on  this  land  from  ocean  to  ocean: 

It  was  we  (if  you  know)  put  the  U.P.  through  the  passes 

Bringing  her  down  into  Laramie  full  load  io 

Eighteen  mile  on  the  granite  anticlinal 

Forty-three  foot  to  the  mile  and  the  grade  holding: 

It  was  we  did  it,  hunkies  of  our  kind : 

It  was  we  dug  the  caved-in  holes  for  the  cold  water: 

It  was  we  built  the  gully  spurs  and  the  freight  sidings: 

Who  would  do  it  but  we  and  the  Irishmen  bossing  us? 

It  was  all  foreign-born  men  there  were  in  this  country: 

It  was  Scotsmen,  Englishmen,  Chinese,  Squareheads, 
Austrians  .  .  . 
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Ayee !  but  there’s  weight  to  the  earth  under  it : 

Not  for  this  did  we  come  out — to  be  lying  here  20 

Nameless  under  the  ties  in  the  clay  cuts: 

There’s  nothing  good  in  the  world  but  the  rich  will  buy  it : 
Everything  sticks  to  the  grease  of  a  gold  note — 

Even  a  continent — even  a  new  sky ! 

Do  not  pity  us  much  for  the  strange  grass  over  us : 

We  laid  the  steel  to  the  stone  stock  of  these  mountains: 

The  place  of  our  graves  is  marked  by  the  telegraph  poles ! 

It  was  not  to  lie  in  the  bottoms  we  came  out 

And  the  trains  going  over  us  here  in  the  dry  hollows  .  .  . 

Archibald  MacLeish. 

A  THRENODY 

'The  Ahkoond  of  Swat  is  Dead.’ — London  Papers 

What,  what,  what, 

What’s  the  news  from  Swat? 

Sad  news, 

Bad  news, 

Comes  by  the  cable  led 
Through  the  Indian  Ocean’s  bed, 

Through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Med¬ 
iterranean — he’s  dead ; 

The  Ahkoond  is  dead!  10 

For  the  Ahkoond  I  mourn, 

Who  wouldn't? 

He  strove  to  disregard  the  message  stern, 

But  he  Ahkoond’t. 

Dead,  dead,  dead, 

(Sorrow  Swats!) 

Swats  wha  hae  wi'  AJikoond  bled, 

Swats  whom  he  hath  often  led 
Onward  to  a  gory  bed, 

Or  to  victory 
As  the  case  might  be, 

Sorrow  Swats ! 


20 
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What  the  Shuiler  Said — 


Tears  shed, 

Shed  tears  like  water, 

Your  great  Ahkoond  is  dead ! 

That  Swats  the  matter ! 

Mourn,  city  of  Swat ! 

Your  great  Ahkoond  is  not, 

But  laid  mid  worms  to  rot. 

His  mortal  part  alone ;  his  soul  was  caught  3° 

(Because  he  was  a  good  Ahkoond) 

Up  to  the  bosom  of  Mahound. 

Though  earthly  walls  his  frame  surround 
(Forever  hallowed  be  the  ground!) 

And  sceptics  mock  the  lowly  mound 
And  say,  ‘He’s  now  of  no  Ahkoond !’ 

His  soul  is  in  the  skies, — 

The  azure  skies  that  bend  above  his  loved 
Metropolis  of  Swat. 

He  sees  with  larger,  other  eyes  40 

Athwart  all  earthly  mysteries — 

He  knows  what’s  Swat. 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  a  noise  of  mourning  and  lamentation ! 

Let  Swat  bury  the  great  Ahkoond 

With  the  noise  of  the  mourning  of  the  Swattish 
nation ! 

Fallen  is  at  length 
Its  tower  of  strength, 

Its  sun  is  dimmed  ere  it  had  nooned ; 

Dead  lies  the  great  Ahkoond,  50 

The  great  Ahkoond  of  Swat 

not'  George  Thomas  Lanigan. 

WHAT  THE  SHUILER  SAID  AS  SHE  LAY  BY  THE 
FIRE  IN  THE  FARMER’S  HOUSE 

I’m  glad  to  lie  on  a  sack  of  leaves 
By  a  wasted  fire  and  take  my  ease. 

For  the  wind  would  strip  me  bare  as  a  tree — 

The  wind  would  blow  old  age  upon  me. 

And  I’m  dazed  with  the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  cold. 
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If  I  had  only  the  good  red  gold 
To  buy  me  the  comfort  of  a  roof, 

And  under  the  thatch  the  brown  of  the  smoke ! 

I'd  lie  up  in  my  painted  room 
Until  my  hired  girl  would  come; 

And  when  the  sun  had  warmed  my  walls 
I’d  rise  up  in  my  silks  and  shawls, 

And  break  my  fast  before  the  fire. 

And  I’d  watch  them  that  had  to  sweat 
And  shiver  for  shelter  and  what  they  ate. 

The  farmer  digging  in  the  fields; 

The  beggars  going  from  gate  to  gate ; 

The  horses  striving  with  their  loads, 

And  all  the  sights  upon  the  roads. 

I’d  live  my  lone  without  clan  or  care, 

And  none  about  me  to  crave  a  share. 

The  young  have  mocking,  impudent  ways, 

And  I’d  never  let  them  a-nigh  my  place. 

And  a  child  has  often  a  pitiful  face. 

I’d  give  the  rambling  fiddler  rest, 

And  for  me  he  would  play  his  best. 

And  he’d  have  something  to  tell  of  me 
From  the  moat  of  Granard  down  to  the  sea ! 

And,  though  I’d  keep  distant,  I’d  let  in 
Old  women  who  would  card  and  spin 
And  clash  with  me,  and  I’d  hear  it  said, 

‘Mor  who  used  to  carry  her  head 
As  if  she  was  a  lady  bred — 

Has  little  enough  in  her  house,  they  say — 

And  such-a-one’s  child  I  saw  on  the  way 
Scaring  crows  from  a  crop,  and  glad  to  get, 

In  a  warmer  house,  the  bit  to  eat. 

O !  none  are  safe,  and  none  secure, 

And  it’s  well  for  some  whose  bit  is  sure !’ 

I’d  never  grudge  them  the  weight  of  their  lands 
If  I  had  only  the  good  red  gold 
To  huggle  between  my  breast  and  hands ! 

Padraic  Colum. 
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The  Fiddler  ok  Dooney 


THE  FIDDLER  OF  DOONEY 

When  I  play  on  my  fiddle  in  Dooney, 

Folk  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea ; 

My  cousin  is  priest  in  Kilvarnet, 

My  brother  in  Moharabuiee. 

I  passed  my  brother  and  cousin : 

They  read  in  their  books  of  prayer ; 

I  read  in  my  book  of  songs 
I  bought  at  the  Sligo  fair. 

When  we  come  at  the  end  of  time 

To  Peter  sitting  in  state,  10 

He  will  smile  on  the  three  old  spirits, 

But  call  me  first  through  the  gate ; 

For  the  good  are  always  the  merry, 

Save  by  an  evil  chance, 

And  the  merry  love  the  fiddle, 

And  the  merry  love  to  dance : 

And  when  the  folk  there  spy  me, 

They  will  all  come  up  to  me, 

With  ‘Here  is  the  fiddler  of  Dooney!’ 

And  dance  like  a  wave  of  the  sea.  20 

William  Butler  Yeats. 

A  SMUGGLER’S  SONG 

If  you  wake  at  midnight,  and  hear  a  horse’s  feet, 

Don’t  go  drawing  back  the  blind,  or  looking  in  the  street, 
Them  that  asks  no  questions  isn’t  told  a  lie. 

Watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  Gentlemen  go  by! 

Five  and  twenty  ponies, 

Trotting  through  the  dark — 

Brandy  for  the  Parson, 

’Baccy  for  the  Clerk ; 

I  .aces  for  a  lady,  letters  for  a  spy, 

And  watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  Gentlemen  go  by! 


A  Smuggler’s  Sung 
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Running  round  the  vvoodlump  if  you  chance  to  find  n 
Little  barrels,  roped  and  tarred,  all  full  of  brandy-wine ; 
Don’t  you  shout  to  come  and  look,  nor  use  ’em  for  your  play ; 
Put  the  brushwood  back  again, — and  they’ll  be  gone 
next  day! 

I  f  you  see  the  stable-door  setting  open  wide ; 

If  you  see  a  tired  horse  lying  down  inside; 

If  your  mother  mends  a  coat  cut  about  and  tore; 

If  the  lining’s  wet  and  warm — don’t  you  ask  no  more! 

If  you  meet  King  George’s  men,  dressed  in  blue  and  red. 

You  be  careful  what  you  say,  and  mindful  what  is  said.  20 
If  they  call  you  ‘pretty  maid,’  and  chuck  you  ’neath  the  chin, 
Don’t  you  tell  where  no  one  is,  nor  yet  where  no  one’s  been ! 

Knocks  and  footsteps  round  the  house — whistles  after  dark— 
You’ve  no  call  for  running  out  till  the  house-dogs  bark. 
Trusty’s  here,  and  Pinchers  here,  and  see  how  dumb 
they  lie — 

They  don’t  fret  to  follow  when  the  Gentlemen  go  by ! 

If  you  do  as  you’ve  been  told,  likely  there’s  a  chance, 

You’ll  be  give  a  dainty  doll,  all  the  way  from  France, 

With  a  cap  of  Valenciennes,  and  a  velvet  hood — 

A  present  from  the  Gentlemen,  along  o’  being  good !  30 

Five  and  twenty  ponies, 

Trotting  through  the  dark — 

Brandy  for  the  Parson, 

’Baccy  for  the  Clerk. 

Them  that  asks  no  questions  isn’t  told  a  lie — 

Watch  the  wall,  my  darling,  while  the  Gentlemen  go  by ! 

Rudyard  Kipling. 
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The  Cloud 
THE  CLOUD 


I  bring  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers, 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams; 

I  bear  light  shade  for  the  leaves  when  laid 
In  their  noonday  dreams. 

From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 
The  sweet  buds  every  one, 

When  rocked  to  rest  on  their  mother’s  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 

I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under,  io 

And  then  again  I  dissolve  it  in  rain, 

And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  thunder. 

I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below, 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 

And  all  the  night  ’tis  my  pillow  white, 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 

Sublime  on  the  towers  of  my  skiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits; 

In  a  cavern  under  is  fettered  the  thunder, 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ;  20 

Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  motion, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 

Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 
In  the  depth  of  the  purple  sea; 

Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  plains, 

Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stream, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 

And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven’s  blue  smile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains.  30 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread, 

Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning  star  shines  dead  ; 

As  on  the  jag  of  a  mountain  crag, 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swings, 

An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 
In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
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And  when  Sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  sea  beneath, 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love,  4° 

And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fall 
From  the  depth  of  heaven  above, 

With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  aery  nest, 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  Moon, 

Glides  glimmering  o’er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 

And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  feet, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear,  50 

May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent’s  thin  roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 

And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  bees, 

When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  tent, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas, 

Like  strips  of  the  sky  fallen  through  me  on  high, 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  these. 

I  bind  the  Sun’s  throne  with  a  burning  zone, 

And  the  Moon’s  with  a  girdle  of  pearl;  60 

The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  and  swim, 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  unfurl. 

From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  shape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 

Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  roof, — 

The  mountains  its  columns  be. 

The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  march 
With  hurricane,  fire,  and  snow, 

When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chained  to  my  chair, 

Is  the  million-coloured  bow ;  70 

The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wove, 

While  the  moist  earth  was  laughing  below. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

And  the  nursling  of  the  sky; 

I  pass  through  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

I  change,  but  I  cannot  die. 
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For  after  the  rain  when  with  never  a  strain 
The  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare, 

And  the  winds  and  sunbeams  with  the  convex  gleams 
Build  up  the  blue  dome  of  the  air, 

I  silently  laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

And  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

Like  a  child  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from  the  tomb, 
I  arise  and  unbuild  it  again. 

Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 


THE  CRIMINAL  CRIED 
Ko-Ko 

The  criminal  cried,  as  he  dropped  him  down, 

In  a  state  of  wild  alarm — 

With  a  frightful,  frantic,  fearful  frown, 

I  bared  my  big  right  arm. 

I  seized  him  by  his  little  pig-tail, 

And  on  his  knees  fell  he, 

As  he  squirmed  and  struggled, 

And  gurgled  and  guggled, 

I  drew  my  snickersnee ! 

Oh,  never  shall  I  10 

Forget  the  cry, 

Or  the  shriek  that  shrieked  he, 

As  I  gnashed  my  teeth, 

When  from  its  sheath 
I  drew  my  snickersnee! 

Chorus 

We  know  him  well, 

He  cannot  tell 

Untrue  or  groundless  tales — 

He  always  tries 
To  utter  lies, 

And  every  time  he  fails. 
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The  Criminal  Cried 
Pitti-Sing 

He  shivered  and  shook  as  he  gave  the  sign 
For  the  stroke  he  didn’t  deserve : 

When  all  of  a  sudden  his  eye  met  mine, 

And  it  seemed  to  brace  his  nerve, 

For  he  nodded  his  head  and  kissed  his  hand, 

And  he  whistled  an  air,  did  he, 

As  the  sabre  true 
Cut  cleanly  through 
His  cervical  vertebrae !  3° 

When  a  man’s  afraid, 

A  beautiful  maid 
Is  a  cheering  sight  to  see; 

And  it’s  oh,  I’m  glad, 

That  moment  sad 
Was  soothed  by  sight  of  me ! 

Chorus 

Her  terrible  tale 
You  can’t  assail, 

With  truth  it  quite  agrees : 

Her  taste  exact  4° 

For  faultless  fact 
Amounts  to  a  disease. 

Pooh-Bah 

Now  though  you’d  have  said  that  a  head  was  dead 
(For  its  owner  dead  was  he), 

It  stood  on  its  neck  with  a  smile  well  bred 
And  bowed  three  times  to  me ! 

It  was  none  of  your  impudent  off-hand  nods, 

But  as  humble  as  could  be ; 

For  it  clearly  knew 

The  deference  due  50 

To  a  man  of  pedigree! 

And  it’s  oh,  I  vow, 

This  deathly  bow 
Was  a  touching  sight  to  see; 

Though  trunkless,  yet 
It  couldn’t  forget 
The  deference  due  to  me ! 
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To  A  Mouse 


Chorus 

This  haughty  youth 
He  speaks  the  truth 

Whenever  he  finds  it  pays :  60 

And  in  this  case 
It  all  took  place 
Exactly  as  he  says! 

Sir  William  Schenck  Gilbert. 


TO  A  MOUSE 

ON  TURNING  HER  UP  IN  HER  NEST  WITH  THE  PLOUGH, 

NOVEMBER,  1785 

Wee,  sleekit,  cowrin’,  tim’rous  beastie, 

O  what  a  panic ’s  in  thy  breastie ! 

Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi’  bickering  brattle ! 

I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an’  chase  thee 
Wi'  murd’ring  pattle! 

I 'm  truly  sorry  man’s  dominion 

Has  broken  Nature’s  social  union, 

An’  justifies  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle  10 

At  me,  thy  poor,  earth-born  companion, 

An’  fellow-mortal ! 

I  doubt  na,  whiles,  but  thou  may  thieve ; 

What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 

A  daimen-icker  in  a  thrave 
'S  a  sma’  request ; 

I  ’ll  get  a  blessin’  wi’  the  lave, 

An’  never  miss’t ! 

Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin ! 

It 's  silly  wa’s  the  win’s  are  strewin’  I  20 

An’  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O’  foggage  green ! 

An’  bleak  December’s  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  snell  an’  keen! 


Break,  Break,  Break 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  and  waste, 

An'  weary  winter  cornin’  fast, 

An’  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 

Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 
Out-thro’  thy  cell. 

That  we  bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble 

Hast  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 

Now  thou ’s  turn’d  out,  for  a’  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 

To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble, 

An’  cranreuch  cauld! 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane, 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 

The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  an’  men 
Gang  aft  agley, 

An'  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  an’  pain, 

For  promis’d  joyl 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar’d  wi’  me  ; 

The  present  only  toucheth  thee : 

But  oh !  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear! 

An’  forward  tho’  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an’  fear! 

Robert  Burns. 


BREAK,  BREAK,  BREAK 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play! 

O  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay  1 
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And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish’d  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


L’ENVOI 

When  Earth’s  last  picture  is  painted  and  the  tubes  are 
twisted  and  dried, 

When  the  oldest  colours  have  faded,  and  the  youngest  critic 
has  died, 

We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for  an 
aeon  or  two, 

Till  the  Master  of  All  Good  Workmen  shall  put  us  to 
work  anew! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy :  they  shall  sit  in  a 
golden  chair; 

They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of 
comets’  hair; 

They  shall  find  real  saints  to  draw  from— Magdalene,  Peter, 
and  Paul; 

They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired 
at  all ! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master 
shall  blame; 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  one  one  shall  work 
for  fame,  10 

But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his 
separate  star, 

Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It  for  the  God  of  Things  as 
They  Arel 


Rudyard  Kipling. 


IV.  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUE 


MY  LAST  DUCHESS 
Ferrara 

That’s  my  last  Duchess  painted  on  the  wall, 

Looking  as  if  she  were  alive.  I  call 

That  piece  a  wonder,  now;  Fra  Pandolf’s  hands 

Worked  busily  a  day,  and  there  she  stands. 

Will ’t  please  you  sit  and  look  at  her?  I  said 
‘Fra  Pandolf’  by  design,  for  never  read 
Strangers  like  you  that  pictured  countenance, 

The  depth  and  passion  of  its  earnest  glance, 

But  to  myself  they  turned  (since  none  puts  by 
The  Curtain  I  have  drawn  for  you,  but  I) 

And  seemed  as  they  would  ask  me,  if  they  durst, 

How  such  a  glance  came  there;  so,  not  the  first 
Are  you  to  turn  and  ask  thus.  Sir,  'twas  not 
Her  husband’s  presence  only,  called  that  spot 
Of  joy  into  the  Duchess’  cheek;  perhaps 
Fra  Pandolf  chanced  to  say,  ‘Her  mantle  laps 
Over  my  lady’s  wrist  too  much,’  or  ‘Paint 
Must  never  hope  to  reproduce  the  faint 
Half-hush  that  dies  along  her  throat.’  Such  stuff 
Was  courtesy,  she  thought,  and  cause  enough 
For  calling  up  that  spot  of  joy.  She  had 
A  heart — how  shall  I  say? — too  soon  made  glad, 

Too  easily  impressed;  she  liked  whate’er 
She  looked  on,  and  her  looks  went  everywhere. 

Sir,  ’twas  all  one !  My  favor  at  her  breast, 

The  dropping  of  the  daylight  in  the  West, 

The  bough  of  cherries  some  officious  fool 
Broke  in  the  orchard  for  her,  the  white  mule 
She  rode  with  round  the  terrace — all  and  each 
Would  draw  from  her  alike  the  approving  speech, 

Or  blush,  at  least.  She  thanked  men, — good !  but  thanked 
Somehow — I  know  not  how — as  if  she  ranked 
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My  gift  of  a  nine-hundred-years-old  name 
With  anybody’s  gift.  Who’d  stoop  to  blame 
This  sort  of  trifling?  Even  had  you  skill 
In  speech — which  I  have  not — to  make  your  will 
Quite  clear  to  such  an  one,  and  say,  ‘Just  this 
Or  that  in  you  disgusts  me ;  here  you  miss, 

Or  there  exceed  the  mark’ — and  if  she  let 

Herself  be  lessoned  so,  nor  plainly  set 

Her  wits  to  yours,  forsooth,  and  made  excuse — 

E’en  then  would  be  some  stooping ;  and  I  choose 
Never  to  stoop.  Oh,  sir,  she  smiled,  no  doubt, 
Whene’er  I  passed  her ;  but  who  passed  without 
Much  the  same  smile?  This  grew;  I  gave  commands; 
Then  all  smiles  stopped  together.  There  she  stands 
As  if  alive.  Will ’t  please  you  rise?  We  ’ll  meet 
The  company  below,  then.  I  repeat, 

The  Count  your  master’s  known  munificence 
Is  ample  warrant  that  no  just  pretense 
Of  mine  for  dowry  will  be  disallowed; 

Though  his  fair  daughter’s  self,  as  I  avowed 
At  starting,  is  my  object.  Nay,  we’ll  go 
Together  down,  sir.  Notice  Neptune,  though, 

Taming  a  sea-horse,  thought  a  rarity, 

Which  Claus  of  Innsbruck  cast  in  bronze  for  me! 

Robert  Browning. 


ULYSSES 

It  little  profits  that  an  idle  king, 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these  barren  crags, 
Match’d  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and  dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 

That  hoard,  and  sleep,  and  feed,  and  know  not  me. 

I  cannot  rest  from  travel:  I  will  drink  ^ 

Life  to  the  lees:  all  times  I  have  enjoy’d 
Greatly,  have  suffer’d  greatly,  both  with  those 
That  loved  me,  and  alone ;  on  shore,  and  when 
Thro’  scudding  drifts  the  rainy  Hyades 
Vext  the  dim  sea:  I  am  become  a  name; 

For  always  roaming  with  a  hungry  heart 
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Much  have  I  seen  and  known ;  cities  of  men 
And  manners,  climates,  councils,  governments, 

Myself  not  least,  but  honour’d  of  them  all; 

And  drunk  delight  of  battle  with  my  peers, 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

I  am  a  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro’ 

Gleams  that  untravell’d  world,  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move. 

How  dull  it  is  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 

To  rust  unburnish’d,  not  to  shine  in  use ! 

As  tho’  to  breathe  were  life.  Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains :  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more, 

A  bringer  of  new  things ;  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  suns  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 

And  this  grey  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like  a  sinking  star 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought. 

This  is  my  son,  mine  own  Telemachus, 

To  whom  I  leave  the  sceptre  and  the  isle — 

Well-loved  of  me,  discerning  to  fulfil 
This  labour,  by  slow  prudence  to  make  mild 
A  rugged  people,  and  thro’  soft  degrees 
Subdue  them  to  the  useful  and  the  good. 

Most  blameless  is  he,  centred  in  the  sphere 
Of  common  duties,  decent  not  to  fail  40 

In  offices  of  tenderness,  and  pay 
Meet  adoration  to  my  household  gods, 

When  I  am  gone.  He  works  his  work,  I  mine. 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail : 

There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas.  My  mariners, 

Souls  that  have  toil’d,  and  wrought,  and  thought  with  me — 
That  ever  with  a  frolic  welcome  took 
The  thunder  and  the  sunshine,  and  opposed 
Free  hearts,  free  foreheads — you  and  I  are  old; 

Old  age  hath  yet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 

Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  end, 
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Juggling  Jerry 

Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 

Not  unbecoming  men  that  strove  with  Gods. 

The  lights  begin  to  twinkle  from  the  rocks : 

The  long  day  wanes :  the  slow  moon  climbs :  the  deep 
Moans  round  with  many  voices.  Come,  my  friends, 

’Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows ;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die. 

It  may  be  that  the  gulfs  will  wash  us  down: 

It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 

And  see  the  great  Achilles,  whom  we  knew. 

Tho’  much  is  taken,  much  abides ;  and  tho’ 

We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven ;  that  which  we  are,  we  are ; 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

JUGGLING  JERRY 

Pitch  here  the  tent,  while  the  old  horse  grazes: 

By  the  old  hedge-side  we’ll  halt  a  stage. 

It’s  nigh  my  last  above  the  daisies: 

My  next  leaf’ll  be  man’s  blank  page. 

Yes,  my  old  girl  !  and  it’s  no  use  crying: 

Juggler,  constable,  king,  must  bow. 

One  that  out  juggles  all’s  been  spying 
Long  to  have  me,  and  he  has  me  now. 

We’ve  travelled  times  to  this  old  common : 

Often  we’ve  hung  our  pots  in  the  gorse. 

We’ve  had  a  stirring  life,  old  woman! 

You  and  1,  and  the  old  grey  horse. 

Races,  and  fairs,  and  royal  occasions, 

Pound  us  coming  to  their  call: 

Now  they’ll  miss  us  at  our  stations: 

There’s  a  Juggler  outjuggles  all ! 
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Up  goes  the  lark,  as  if  all  were  jolly ! 

Over  the  duck-pond  the  willow  shakes. 

Easy  to  think  that  grieving’s  folly, 

When  the  hand’s  firm  as  driven  stakes!  20 

Ay,  when  we’re  strong,  and  braced,  and  manful, 

Life’s  a  sweet  fiddle:  but  we’re  a  batch 
Born  to  become  the  Great  Juggler’s  han’ful: 

Balls  he  shies  up,  and  is  safe  to  catch. 

Here’s  where  the  lads  of  the  village  cricket: 

I  was  a  lad  not  wide  from  here: 

Couldn’t  I  whip  off  the  bail  from  the  wicket? 

Like  an  old  world  those  days  appear! 

Donkey,  sheep,  geese,  and  thatched  ale-house — I  know 
them ! 

They  are  old  friends  of  my  halts,  and  seem,  30 

Somehow,  as  if  kind  thanks  I  owe  them: 

Juggling  don’t  hinder  the  heart’s  esteem. 

Juggling’s  no  sin,  for  we  must  have  victual: 

Nature  allows  us  to  bait  for  the  fool. 

Holding  one’s  own  makes  us  juggle  no  little; 

r  But,  to  increase  it,  hard  juggling’s  the  rule. 

You  that  are  sneering  at  my  profession, 

Haven’t  you  juggled  a  vast  amount? 

There’s  the  Prime  Minister,  in  one  Session, 

Juggles  more  games  than  my  sins’ll  count.  40 

I’ve  murdered  insects  with  mock  thunder: 

>  Conscience,  for  that,  in  men  don’t  quail. 

I’ve  made  bread  from  the  bump  of  wonder: 

That’s  my  business,  and  there’s  my  tale. 

Fashion  and  rank  all  praised  the  professor: 

Ay!  and  I’ve  had  my  smile  from  the  Queen: 

Bravo,  Jerry!  she  meant:  God  bless  her! 

Ain’t  this  a  sermon  on  that  scene? 

I’ve  studied  men  from  my  topsy-turvy 

Close,  and,  I  reckon,  rather  true.  50 

Some  are  fine  fellows :  some,  right  scurvy : 

Most,  a  dash  between  the  two. 
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But  it’s  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  makes  me 
Think  more  kindly  of  the  race: 

And  it’s  a  woman,  old  girl,  that  shakes  me 
When  the  Great  Juggler  I  must  face. 


We  two  were  married,  due  and  legal: 

Honest  we’ve  lived  since  we’ve  been  one. 

Lord!  I  could  then  jump  like  an  eagle: 

You  danced  bright  as  a  bit  o’  the  sun. 

Birds  in  a  May-bush,  we  were !  right  merry  1 
All  night  we  kissed,  we  juggled  all  day. 

Joy  was  the  heart  of  Juggling  Jerry! 

Now  from  his  old  girl  he’s  juggled  away. 

It’s  past  parsons  to  console  us: 

No,  nor  no  doctor  fetch  for  me : 

I  can  die  without  my  bolus; 

Two  of  a  trade,  lass,  never  agree ! 

Parson  and  Doctor !— don’t  they  love  rarely, 
Fighting  the  devil  in  other  men’s  fields ! 

Stand  up  yourself  and  match  him  fairly, 

Then  see  how  the  rascal  yields ! 

I,  lass,  have  lived  no  gipsy,  flaunting 
Finery  while  his  poor  helpmate  grubs ; 

Coin  I’ve  stored,  and  you  won’t  be  wanting: 

You  shan’t  beg  from  the  troughs  and  tubs. 

Nobly  you’ve  stuck  to  me,  though  in  his  kitchen 
Many  a  Marquis  would  hail  you  Cook ! 

Palaces  you  could  have  ruled  and  grown  rich  in, 
But  your  old  Jerry  you  never  forsook. 

Hand  up  the  chirper!  ripe  ale  winks  in  it; 

Let’s  have  comfort  and  be  at  peace. 

Once  a  stout  draught  made  me  light  as  a  linnet. 

Cheer  up !  the  Lord  must  have  his  lease. 

Maybe — for  none  see  in  that  black  hollow — 

It’s  just  a  place  where  we're  held  in  pawn, 

And,  when  the  Great  Juggler  makes  as  to  swallow, 
It’s  just  the  sword  trick— I  ain’t  quite  gone! 
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Yonder  came  smells  of  the  gorse,  so  nutty, 

Gold-like  and  warm :  it’s  the  prime  of  May.  9° 

Better  than  mortar,  brick  and  putty, 

Is  God’s  house  on  a  blowing  day. 

Lean  me  more  up  the  mound ;  now  I  feel  it : 

All  the  old  heath-smells!  Ain’t  it  strange? 

There’s  the  world  laughing,  as  if  to  conceal  it, 

But  He’s  by  us,  juggling  the  change. 

I  mind  it  well,  by  the  sea-beach  lying, 

Once — it’s  long  gone — when  two  gulls  we  beheld, 
Which,  as  the  moon  got  up,  were  flying 

Down  a  big  wave  that  sparkled  and  swelled.  ioo 

Crack,  went  a  gun:  one  fell:  the  second 

Wheeled  round  him  twice,  and  was  off  for  new  luck: 
There  in  the  dark  her  white  wing  beckon’d : — 

Drop  me  a  kiss — I’m  the  bird  dead-struck! 

George  Meredith. 
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I.  NARRATIVE 


THE  EVE  OF  ST  AGNES 

St  Agnes’  Eve — ah,  bitter  chill  it  was  1 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold; 

The  hare  limp’d  trembling  through  the  frozen  grass, 
And  silent  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold: 

Numb  were  the  Beadsman’s  fingers  while  he  told 
His  rosary,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

Like  pious  incense  from  a  censer  old, 

Seem’d  taking  flight  for  heaven  without  a  death, 

Past  the  sweet  Virgin’s  picture,  while  his  prayer  he  saith. 

His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 

Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 

And  back  returneth,  meagre,  barefoot,  wan, 

Along  the  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 

The  sculptur’d  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprison’d  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat’ries, 

He  passeth  by,  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
To  think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 

Northward  he  turneth  through  a  little  door, 

And  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music’s  golden  tongue 
Flatter’d  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 

But  no — already  had  his  death-bell  rung; 

The  joys  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung; 

His  was  harsh  penance  on  St  Agnes'  Eve : 

Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul’s  reprieve, 

And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners’  sake  to  grieve. 
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That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft; 

And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wide, 

From  hurry  to  and  fro.  Soon,  up  aloft,  3° 

The  silver,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 

The  level  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 

Were  glowing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests: 

The  carved  angels,  ever  eager-eyed, 

Star’d  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 

With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosswise  on  their 
breasts. 

At  length  burst  in  the  argent  revelry. 

With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array, 

Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  faerily 

The  brain  new-stuff’d,  in  youth,  with  triumphs  gay  40 

Of  old  romance.  These  let  us  wish  away, 

And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there, 

Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 

On  love,  and  wing’d  St  Agnes’  saintly  care, 

As  she  had  heard  old  dames  full  many  times  declare. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St  Agnes’  Eve, 

Young  virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight, 

And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon  the  honey’d  middle  of  the  night, 

If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright;  50 

As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire, 

And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white; 

Nor  look  behind,  nor  sideways,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they  desire. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline: 

The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain, 

She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 

Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 

Pass  by — she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 

Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier,  60 

And  back  retir’d ;  not  cool’d  by  high  disdain, 

But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere; 

She  sigh’d  for  Agnes’  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 
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She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 

Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short : 

The  hallow’d  hour  was  near  at  hand :  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng’d  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger  or  in  sport; 

’Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 

Hoodwink’d  with  faery  fancy ;  all  amort,  7° 

Save  to  St  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 

And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire, 

She  linger’d  still.  Meantime,  across  the  moors, 

Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.  Beside  the  portal  doors, 

Buttress'd  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 

That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ;  80 

Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  such  things 
have  been. 

He  ventures  in:  let  no  buzz’d  whisper  tell, 

All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a  hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart,  Love’s  fev’rous  citadel: 

For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 

Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 

Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage ;  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy  in  that  mansion  foul, 

Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul.  9° 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creature  came, 

Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 

To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch’s  flame, 

Behind  a  broad  hall  pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland. 

He  startled  her :  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 

And  grasp’d  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 

Saying,  ‘Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place; 

They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  race! 
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‘Get  hence !  get  hence !  there’s  dwarfish  Hildebrand : 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 
Then  there’s  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  grey  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 

Flit  like  a  ghost  away.’ — ‘Ah,  Gossip  dear, 

We’re  safe  enough;  here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 

And  tell  me  how’ — ‘Good  saints !  not  here,  not  here ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.’ 


He  follow’d  through  a  lowly  arched  way, 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume ; 
And  as  she  mutter’d  ‘Well-a — well-a-day!’ 

He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlight  room, 
Pale,  lattic’d,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

‘Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,’  said  he, 

‘O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see, 
When  they  St  Agnes’  wool  are  weaving  piously.’ 


‘St  Agnes!  Ah!  it  is  St  Agnes’  Eve — 

Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  days. 

Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch’s  sieve, 

And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  with  amaze 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro! — St  Agnes’  Eve! 

God’s  help!  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  deceive ! 

But  let  me  laugh  awhile — I’ve  mickle  time  to  grieve.’ 


Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone, 

Who  keepeth  closed  a  wond’rous  riddle-book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady’s  purpose ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold, 
And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 
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Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-blown  rose, 

Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  propose 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start : 

‘A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art!  I4° 

Sweet  lady !  let  her  pray,  and  sleep,  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.  Go,  go!  I  deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem.’ 

‘I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I  swear !’ 

Quoth  Porphyro:  ‘O  may  I  ne’er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  last  prayer, 

If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  displace, 

Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face. 

Good  Angela,  believe  me,  by  these  tears;  15° 

Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment’s  space, 

Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen’s  ears, 

And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang’d  than  wolves 
and  bears.' 

‘Ah!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble  soul? 

A  poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  churchyard  thing, 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 

Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  morn  and  evening, 

Were  never  mis’d.’  Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A  gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 

So  woeful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 

Even  to  Madeline’s  chamber,  and  there  hide 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 

And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerless  bride, 

While  legion’d  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 

And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 

Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  met, 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 
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‘It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,’  said  the  Dame : 

‘All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  to  spare, 

For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 

Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience ;  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while.  Ah !  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed, 
Or  may  I  never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead.’ 


So  saying  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 

The  lover’s  endless  minutes  slowly  pass’d; 

The  dame  return’d,  and  whisper’d  in  his  ear 
To  follow  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
From  fright  of  dim  espial.  Safe  at  last 
Through  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
The  maiden’s  chamber,  silken,  hush’d  and  chaste ; 
Where  Porphyro  took  covert,  pleas’d  amain. 

His  poor  guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her  brain. 


Her  falt’ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade,  190 

Old  Angela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 

When  Madeline,  St  Agnes’  charmed  maid, 

Rose,  like  a  mission’d  spirit,  unaware: 

With  silver  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 

She  turn’d,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
To  a  safe  level  matting.  Now  prepare, 

Young  Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed; 

She  comes,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dove  fray’d  and  fled. 


Out  went  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 

Its  little  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died :  200 

She  closed  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide: 

No  utter’d  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 

But  to  her  heart  her  heart  was  voluble, 

Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 

As  though  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swell 
Her  throat  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her  dell. 
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A  casement  high  and  triple-arch 'd  there  was, 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imag'ries, 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass,  210 
And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 

Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damask’d  wings; 

And  in  the  midst,  ’mong  thousand  heraldries 
And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A  shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 


Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven’s  grace  and  boon  ; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest,  220 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 

And  on  her  hair  a  glory,  like  a  saint : 

She  seem’d  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 

Save  wings,  for  heaven  : — Porphyro  grew  faint : 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 


Anon  his  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice,  by  degrees 

Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees ;  230 

Half -hidden,  like  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 

In  fancy,  fair  St  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex’d  she  lay, 

Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress’d 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away ; 

Flown,  like  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 

Blissfully  haven’d  both  from  joy  and  pain;  240 

Clasp’d  like  a  missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 

Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again. 
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Stol’n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 

Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listen’d  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness; 

Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 

And  breath’d  himself :  then  from  the  closet  crept, 

Noiseless  as  fear  in  a  wide  wilderness,  25° 

And  over  the  hush’d  carpet,  silent,  stept, 

And  ’tween  the  curtains  peep’d,  where,  lo ! — how  fast  she 
slept ! 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish’d,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 

O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone : —  260 

The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-lidded  sleep, 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender’d, 

While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 

With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 

And  lucent  syrops,  tinct  with  cinnamon; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr’d 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one, 

From  silken  Samarcand  to  cedar’d  Lebanon.  270 

These  delicates  he  heap’d  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. — 

‘And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake ! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite: 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St  Agnes’  sake, 

Or  I  shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache.’ 
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Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm  280 

Sank  in  her  pillow.  Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains : — 'twas  a  midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream : 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 

Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies : 

It  seem’d  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a  steadfast  spell  his  lady’s  eyes; 

So  mus’d  awhile,  entoil’d  in  woo  fed  phantasies. 

Awakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute, — 

Tumultuous, — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be,  290 

He  play’d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 

In  Provence  call’d  ‘La  belle  dame  sans  mercy' : 

Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 

Wherewith  disturb’d,  she  utter’d  a  soft  moan: 

He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  affrayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld, 

Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 

There  was  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expell’d  300 

The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep. 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a  sigh, 

While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 

Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 

Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look’d  so  dreamingly. 

‘Ah,  Porphyro !’  said  she,  ‘but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 

Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear:  310 

How  chang’d  thou  art  I  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear  1 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 

Oh  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where  to  go.’ 
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Beyond  a  mortal  man  impassion’d  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 

Ethereal,  flush’d,  and  like  a  throbbing  star 
Seen  ’mid  the  sapphire  heaven’s  deep  repose; 

Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blended  its  odour  with  the  violet ; — 

Solution  sweet ;  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love’s  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes ;  St  Agnes’  moon  hath  set. 


'Tis  dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw-blown  sleet. 
‘This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  Madeline !’ 

’Tis  dark:  the  iced  gusts  still  rave  and  beat: 

‘No  dream,  alas  !  alas !  and  woe  is  mine ! 
Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 
Cruel!  What  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring? 

I  curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a  deceived  thing; — 

A  dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing.’ 


‘My  Madeline !  sweet  dreamer !  lovely  bride ! 

Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest? 

Thy  beauty’s  shield,  heart-shap’d  and  vermeil-dy’d 
Ah,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I  take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A  famish’d  pilgrim, — saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  rob  thy  nest, 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self;  if  thou  think’st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel. 


‘Hark !  ’tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery  land, 

Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  indeed: 

Arise — arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 

The  bloated  wassaillers  will  never  heed ; — 

Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed ; 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see, — 
Drown’d  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead. 
Awake,  arise!  my  love,  and  fearless  be, 

For  o’er  the  southern  moors  I  have  a  home  for  thee.’ 
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She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears, 

For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around 
At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears. 

Down  the  wide  stairs  a  darkling  way  they  found; 

In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. 

A  chain-droop’d  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 

The  arras,  rich  with  horsemen,  hawk,  and  hound, 

Flutter’d  in  the  besieging  wind’s  uproar ; 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor.  360 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall; 

Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide, 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 

The  wakeful  bloodhound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 

But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns : 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide : — 

The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  footworn  stones; 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 

And  they  are  gone:  aye,  ages  long  ago  370 

These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a  woe, 

And  all  his  warrior-guests  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 

Were  long  be-nightmared.  Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy-twitch’d,  with  meagre  face  deform; 

The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 

For  aye  unsought-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold. 

John  Keats. 

From  THE  CACHALOT 

Where  Cape  Delgado  strikes  the  sea, 

A  cliff  ran  outward  slantingly 
A  mile  along  a  tossing  edge 
Of  water  towards  a  coral  ledge, 

Making  a  sheer  and  downward  climb, 

Of  twenty  fathoms  where  it  ended, 

Forming  a  jutty  scaur  suspended 
Over  a  cave  of  murk  and  slime. 

A  dull  reptilian  silence  hung 
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About  the  walls,  and  fungus  clung 
To  knots  of  rock,  and  over  boles 
Of  lime  and  basalt  poisonous  weed 
Grew  rampant,  covering  the  holes 
Where  crayfish  and  sea-urchins  breed. 

The  upper  movement  of  the  seas 
Across  the  reefs  could  not  be  heard ; 

The  nether  tides  but  faintly  stirred 
Sea-nettles  and  anemones. 

A  thick  festoon  of  lichens  crawled 
From  crag  to  crag,  and  under  it 
Half-hidden  in  a  noisome  pit 
Of  bones  and  shells  a  kraken  sprawled. 
Moveless,  he  seemed,  as  a  boulder  set 
In  pitch,  and  dead  within  his  lair, 

Except  for  a  transfixing  stare 
From  lidless  eyes  of  burnished  jet, 

And  a  hard  spasm  now  and  then 
Within  his  viscous  centre,  when 
His  scabrous  feelers  intertwined 
Would  stir,  vibrate,  and  then  unwind 
The  ligatures  with  easy  strength 
To  tap  the  gloom,  a  cable  length; 

And  finding  no  life  that  might  touch 
The  mortal  radius  of  their  clutch, 

Slowly  relax,  and  shorten  up 
Each  tensile  tip,  each  suction  cup, 

And  coil  again  around  the  head 
Of  the  mollusc  on  its  miry  bed, 

Like  a  litter  of  pythons  settling  there 
To  shutter  the  Gorgonian  stare. 

But  soon  the  squid’s  antennae  caught 
A  murmur  that  the  waters  brought — 

No  febrile  stirring  as  might  spring 
From  a  puny  barracuda  lunging 
At  a  tuna’s  leap,  some  minor  thing, 

A  tarpon  or  a  dolphin  plunging — 

But  a  deep  consonant  that  rides 
Below  the  measured  beat  of  tides 
With  that  vast,  undulating  rhythm 
A  sounding  sperm  whale  carries  with  him. 
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The  kraken  felt  that  as  the  flow 
Beat  on  his  lair  with  plangent  power, 

It  was  the  challenge  of  his  foe, 

The  prelude  to  a  fatal  hour ; 

Nor  was  there  given  him  more  than  time, 

From  that  first  instinct  of  alarm, 

To  ground  himself  in  deeper  slime, 

And  raise  up  each  enormous  arm 

Above  him,  when,  unmeasured,  full 

On  the  revolving  ramparts,  broke  60 

The  hideous  rupture  of  a  stroke 

From  the  forehead  of  the  bull. 

And  when  they  interlocked,  that  night — 

Cetacean  and  cephalopod — 

No  Titan  with  Olympian  god 
Had  ever  waged  a  fiercer  fight; 

Tail  and  skull  and  teeth  and  maw 
Met  sinew,  cartilage,  and  claw, 

Within  those  self-engendered  tides, 

Where  the  Acherontic  flood  70 

Of  sepia,  mingling  with  the  blood 
Of  whale,  befouled  Delgado’s  sides. 

And  when  the  cachalot  out-wore 
The  squid’s  tenacious  clasp,  he  tore 
From  frame  and  socket,  shred  by  shred, 

Each  gristled,  writhing  tentacle, 

And  with  serrated  mandible 

Sawed  cleanly  through  the  bulbous  head ; 

Then  gorged  upon  the  fibrous  jelly 
Until,  finding  that  six  tons  lay  80 

Like  Vulcan’s  anvil  in  his  belly, 

He  left  a  thousand  sharks  his  prey, 

And  with  his  flukes,  slow-labouring,  rose 
To  a  calm  surface,  where  he  shot 
A  roaring  geyser,  steaming  hot, 

From  the  blast-pipe  of  his  nose. 

One  hour  he  rested,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  after-midnight;  his  great  back 
Prone  with  the  tide,  and,  in  the  loom 
Of  the  Afric  coast,  merged  with  the  black 
Of  the  water;  till  a  rose  shaft,  sent 
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From  Madagascar  far  away, 

Etched  a  ripple,  eloquent 

Of  a  freshening  wind  and  a  fair  day. 

Flushed  with  the  triumph  of  the  fight, 

He  felt  his  now  unchallenged  right 
To  take  by  demonstrated  merit 
What  he  by  birth-line  did  inherit — 

The  lordship  of  each  bull  and  dam 
That  in  mammalian  waters  swam, 

As  Maharajah  of  the  seas 
From  Rio  to  the  Celebes. 

And  nobly  did  the  splendid  brute 
Leap  to  his  laurels,  execute 
His  lineal  functions  as  he  sped 
Towards  the  Equator  northwards,  dead 
Against  the  current  and  the  breeze; 

Over  his  back  the  running  seas 
Cascaded,  while  the  morning  sun 
Rising  in  gold  and  beryl,  spun 
Over  the  cachalot’s  streaming  gloss, 

And  from  the  foam,  a  fiery  floss 
Of  multitudinous  fashionings, 

And  dipping  downward  from  the  blue, 

The  sea-gulls  from  Comoro  flew, 

And  brushed  him  with  their  silver  wings ; 
Then  at  the  tropic  hour  of  noon 
He  slackened  down;  a  drowsy  spell 
Was  creeping  over  him,  and  soon 
He  fell  asleep  upon  the  swell. 

E.  J.  Pratt. 


CHRISTABEL 
Part  i 

'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 

And  the  owls  have  awakened  the  crowing  cock ; 

Tu  —  whit  1 - Tu  —  whoo ! 

And  hark,  again!  the  crowing  cock, 

How  drowsily  it  crew. 
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Sir  Leoline,  the  Baron  rich, 

Hath  a  toothless  mastiff  bitch. 

From  her  kennel  beneath  the  rock 
She  maketh  answer  to  the  clock, 

Four  for  the  quarters,  and  twelve  for  the  hours ; 
Ever  and  aye,  by  shine  and  shower, 

Sixteen  short  howls,  not  over  loud ; 

Some  say,  she  sees  my  lady’s  shroud. 

Is  the  night  chilly  and  dark? 

The  night  is  chilly,  but  not  dark. 

The  thin  gray  cloud  is  spread  on  high, 

It  covers  but  not  hides  the  sky. 

The  moon  is  behind,  and  at  the  full ; 

And  yet  she  looks  both  small  and  dull. 

The  night  is  chill,  the  cloud  is  gray : 

’Tis  a  month  before  the  month  of  May, 

And  the  Spring  comes  slowly  up  this  way. 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel, 

Whom  her  father  loves  so  well, 

What  makes  her  in  the  wood  so  late, 

A  furlong  from  the  castle  gate? 

She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 
Of  her  own  betrothed  knight; 

And  she  in  the  midnight  wood  will  pray 
For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that’s  far  away. 

She  stole  along,  she  nothing  spoke, 

The  sighs  she  heaved  were  soft  and  low, 

And  naught  was  green  upon  the  oak 
But  moss  and  rarest  mistletoe : 

She  kneels  beneath  the  huge  oak  tree 
And  in  silence  prayeth  she. 

The  lady  sprang  up  suddenly, 

The  lovely  lady,  Christabel  I 
It  moaned  as  near,  as  near  can  be, 

But  what  it  is  she  cannot  tell. — 

On  the  other  side  it  seems  to  be, 

Of  the  huge,  broad-breasted,  old  oak  tree. 
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The  night  is  chill ;  the  forest  bare ; 

Is  it  the  wind  that  moaneth  bleak? 

There  is  not  wind  enough  in  the  air 
To  move  away  the  ringlet  curl 
From  the  lovely  lady’s  cheek — 

There  is  not  wind  enough  to  twirl 
The  one  red  leaf,  the  last  of  its  clan, 

That  dances  as  often  as  dance  it  can,  5° 

Hanging  so  light,  and  hanging  so  high, 

On  the  topmost  twig  that  looks  up  at  the  sky. 

Hush,  beating  heart  of  Christabel ! 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  her  well! 

She  folded  her  arms  beneath  her  cloak, 

And  stole  to  the  other  side  of  the  oak. 

What  sees  she  there? 

There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 

Drest  in  a  silken  robe  of  white, 

That  shadowy  in  the  moonlight  shone:  60 

The  neck  that  made  that  white  robe  wan, 

Her  stately  neck,  and  arms  were  bare; 

Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandalled  were, 

And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 

I  guess,  ’twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she — 

Beautiful  exceedingly! 

‘Mary  mother,  save  me  now !’ 

(Said  Christabel,)  ‘And  who  art  thou?’  70 

The  lady  strange  made  answer  meet, 

And  her  voice  was  faint  and  sweet: — 

‘Have  pity  on  my  sore  distress, 

I  scarce  can  speak  for  weariness: 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand,  and  have  no  fear !’ 

Said  Christabel,  ‘How  earnest  thou  here?’ 

And  the  lady,  whose  voice  was  faint  and  sweet, 

Did  thus  pursue  her  answer  meet: — 

‘My  sire  is  of  a  noble  line, 

And  my  name  is  Geraldine: 
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Five  warriors  seized  me  yestermorn, 

Me,  even  me,  a  maid  forlorn: 

They  choked  my  cries  with  force  and  fright. 
And  tied  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

The  palfrey  was  as  fleet  as  wind, 

And  they  rode  furiously  behind. 

They  spurred  amain,  their  steeds  were  white : 
And  once  we  crossed  the  shade  of  night. 

As  sure  as  Heaven  shall  rescue  me, 

I  have  no  thought  what  men  they  be ; 

Nor  do  I  know  how  long  it  is 
(For  I  have  lain  entranced,  I  wis) 

Since  one,  the  tallest  of  the  five, 

Took  me  from  the  palfrey’s  back, 

A  weary  woman,  scarce  alive. 

Some  muttered  words  his  comrades  spoke : 

He  placed  me  underneath  this  oak  ; 

He  swore  they  would  return  with  haste  ; 
Whither  they  went  I  cannot  tell — 

I  thought  I  heard,  some  minutes  past, 

Sounds  as  of  a  castle  bell. 

Stretch  forth  thy  hand  (thus  ended  she), 

And  help  a  wretched  maid  to  flee.' 

Then  Christabel  stretched  forth  her  hand, 
And  comforted  fair  Geraldine: 

‘Oh  well,  bright  dame !  may  you  command 
The  service  of  Sir  Leoline: 

And  gladly  our  stout  chivalry 

Will  he  send  forth,  and  friends  withal, 

To  guide  and  guard  you  safe  and  free 
Home  to  your  noble  father’s  hall.’ 

She  rose :  and  forth  with  steps  they  passed 
That  strove  to  be,  and  were  not,  fast. 

Her  gracious  stars  the  lady  blest, 

And  thus  spake  on  sweet  Christabel : 

‘All  our  household  are  at  rest, 

The  hall  as  silent  as  the  cell ; 

Sir  Leoline  is  weak  in  health, 

And  may  not  well  awakened  be, 
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But  we  will  move  as  if  in  stealth,  120 

But  I  beseech  your  courtesy, 

This  night,  to  share  your  couch  with  me.’ 

They  crossed  the  moat,  and  Christabel 
Took  the  key  that  fitted  well ; 

A  little  door  she  opened  straight, 

All  in  the  middle  of  the  gate; 

The  gate  that  was  ironed  within  and  without, 

Where  an  army  in  battle  array  had  marched  out. 

The  lady  sank,  belike  through  pain, 

And  Christabel  with  might  and  main  130 

Lifted  her  up,  a  weary  weight, 

Over  the  threshold  of  the  gate: 

Then  the  lady  rose  again, 

And  moved,  as  she  were  not  in  pain. 

So  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court :  right  glad  they  were. 

And  Christabel  devoutly  cried 
To  the  lady  by  her  side: 

‘Praise  we  the  Virgin  all  divine 

Who  hath  rescued  thee  from  thy  distress !’  140 

‘Alas,  alas  1’  cried  Geraldine, 

‘I  cannot  speak  for  weariness.’ 

So,  free  from  danger,  free  from  fear, 

They  crossed  the  court:  right  glad  they  were. 

Outside  her  kennel  the  mastiff  old 
Lay  fast  asleep  in  moonshine  cold. 

The  mastiff  old  did  not  awake, 

Yet  she  an  angry  moan  did  make ! 

And  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

Never  till  now  she  uttered  yell  150 

Beneath  the  eye  of  Christabel. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  owlet’s  scritch: 

For  what  can  ail  the  mastiff  bitch? 

They  passed  the  hall,  that  echoes  still, 

Pass  as  lightly  as  you  will  I 

The  brands  were  flat,  the  brands  were  dying, 

Amid  their  own  white  ashes  lying; 
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But  when  the  lady  passed,  there  cam* 

A  tongue  of  light,  a  fit  of  flame; 

And  Christabel  saw  the  lady’s  eye, 

And  nothing  else  saw  she  thereby, 

Save  the  boss  of  the  shield  of  Sir  Leoline  tall, 

Which  hung  in  a  murky  old  niche  in  the  wall. 

‘Oh  softly  tread,’  said  Christabel, 

‘My  father  seldom  sleepeth  well.’ 

Sweet  Christabel  her  feet  doth  bare, 

And  jealous  of  the  listening  air, 

They  steal  their  way  from  stair  to  stair, 

Now  in  glimmer,  and  now  in  gloom, 

And  now  they  pass  the  Baron’s  room,  1 7° 

As  still  as  death,  with  stifled  breath ! 

And  now  have  reached  her  chamber  door ; 

And  now  doth  Geraldine  press  down 
The  rushes  of  the  chamber  floor. 

The  moon  shines  dim  in  the  open  air, 

And  not  a  moonbeam  enters  here. 

But  they  without  its  light  can  see 
The  chamber  carved  so  curiously, 

Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 

All  made  out  of  the  carver’s  brain,  180 

For  a  lady’s  chamber  meet : 

The  lamp  with  twofold  silver  chain 
Is  fastened  to  an  angel’s  feet. 

The  silver  lamp  burns  dead  and  dim; 

But  Christabel  the  lamp  will  trim. 

She  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  made  it  bright, 

And  left  it  swinging  to  and  fro, 

While  Geraldine,  in  wretched  plight, 

Sank  down  upon  the  floor  below. 

‘O  weary  lady,  Geraldine,  *9° 

I  pray  you,  drink  this  cordial  wine  l 
It  is  a  wine  of  virtuous  powers; 

My  mother  made  it  of  wild  flowers.’ 

‘And  will  your  mother  pity  me, 

Who  am  a  maiden  most  forlorn?’ 
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Christabel  answered — ‘Woe  is  me ! 

She  died  the  hour  that  I  was  born. 

I  have  heard  the  gray-haired  friar  tell, 
How  on  her  death-bed  she  did  say, 

That  she  should  hear  the  castle-bell 
Strike  twelve  upon  my  wedding-day. 

O  mother  dear !  that  thou  wert  here !’ 

‘I  would,’  said  Geraldine,  ‘she  were!’ 

But  soon  with  altered  voice,  said  she — 
‘Off,  wandering  mother !  Peak  and  pine ! 

I  have  power  to  bid  thee  flee.’ 

Alas !  what  ails  poor  Geraldine  ? 

Why  stares  she  with  unsettled  eye? 

Can  she  the  bodiless  dead  espy? 

And  why  with  hollow  voice  cries  she, 
‘Off,  woman,  off !  this  hour  is  mine — 
Though  thou  her  guardian  spirit  be, 

Off,  woman,  off,  ’tis  given  to  me.' 

Then  Christabel  knelt  by  the  lady’s  side, 
And  raised  to  heaven  her  eyes  so  blue — 
‘Alas !'  said  she,  ‘this  ghastly  ride — 

Dear  lady !  it  hath  wildered  you !’ 

The  lady  wiped  her  moist  cold  brow, 

And  faintly  said,  ‘  ’tis  over  now !’ 

Again  the  wild-flower  wine  she  drank: 
Her  fair  large  eyes  ’gan  glitter  bright, 
And  from  the  floor  whereon  she  sank, 
The  lofty  lady  stood  upright; 

She  was  most  beautiful  to  see, 

Like  a  lady  of  a  far  countree. 

And  thus  the  lofty  lady  spake — 

‘All  they,  who  live  in  the  upper  sky, 

Do  love  you,  holy  Christabel ! 

And  you  love  them,  and  for  their  sake 
And  for  the  good  which  me  befell, 

Even  I  in  my  degree  will  try, 

Fair  maiden,  to  requite  you  well. 

But  now  unrobe  yourself ;  for  I 
Must  pray,  ere  yet  in  bed  I  lie.' 
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Quoth  Christabel,  ‘So  let  it  be !’ 

And  as  the  lady  bade,  did  she. 

Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness. 

But  through  her  brain  of  weal  and  woe 
So  many  thoughts  moved  to  and  fro, 

That  vain  it  were  her  lids  to  close: 

So  half-way  from  the  bed  she  rose, 

And  on  her  elbow  did  recline 
To  look  at  the  lady  Geraldine. 

Beneath  the  lamp  the  lady  bowed, 

And  slowly  rolled  her  eyes  around ; 

Then  drawing  in  her  breath  aloud, 

Like  one  that  shuddered,  she  unbound 
The  cincture  from  beneath  her  breast : 

Her  silken  robe,  and  inner  vest, 

Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 

Behold !  her  bosom  and  half  her  side — 

A  sight  to  dream  of,  not  to  tell ! 

Oh  shield  her !  shield  sweet  Christabel ! 

Yet  Geraldine  nor  speaks  nor  stirs; 

Ah !  what  a  stricken  look  was  hers ! 

Deep  from  within  she  seems  half-way 
To  lift  some  weight  with  sick  assay, 

And  eyes  the  maid  and  seeks  delay ; 

Then  suddenly,  as  one  defied, 

Collects  herself  in  scorn  and  pride, 

And  lay  down  by  the  maiden’s  side ! — 

And  in  her  arms  the  maid  she  took, 

Ah,  well-a-day ! 

And  with  low  voice  and  doleful  look 
These  words  did  say: 

‘In  the  touch  of  this  bosom  there  worketh  a  spell. 
Which  is  lord  of  thy  utterance,  Christabel  I 
Thou  knowest  to-night,  and  wilt  know  to-morrow, 
This  mark  of  my  shame,  this  seal  of  my  sorrow: 
But  vainly  thou  warrest, 

For  this  is  alone  in 
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Thy  power  to  declare, 

That  in  the  dim  forest 
Thou  heard’st  a  low  moaning, 

And  found’st  a  bright  lady,  surpassingly  fair: 

And  didst  bring  her  home  with  thee  in  love  and  in  charity. 
To  shield  her  and  shelter  her  from  the  damp  air.’ 

THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  I 

It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 

The  lady  Christabel,  when  she  280 

Was  praying  at  the  old  oak  tree. 

Amid  the  jagged  shadows 
Of  mossy  leafless  boughs, 

Kneeling  in  the  moonlight, 

To  make  her  gentle  vows; 

Her  slender  palms  together  prest, 

Heaving  sometimes  on  her  breast; 

Her  face  resigned  to  bliss  or  bale — 

Her  face,  oh,  call  it  fair,  not  pale, 

And  both  blue  eyes  more  bright  than  clear,  290 

Each  about  to  have  a  tear. 

With  open  eyes  (ah,  woe  is  me!) 

Asleep,  and  dreaming  fearfully, 

Fearfully  dreaming,  yet,  I  wis, 

Dreaming  that  alone,  which  is — 

O  sorrow  and  shame !  Can  this  be  she, 

The  lady,  who  knelt  at  the  old  oak  tree? 

And  lo !  the  worker  of  these  harms, 

That  holds  the  maiden  in  her  arms, 

Seems  to  slumber  still  and  mild,  300 

As  a  mother  with  her  child. 

A  star  hath  set,  a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldine !  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady’s  prison. 

O  Geraldine !  one  hour  was  thine — 

Thou’st  had  thy  will !  By  tairn  and  rill, 

The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 

But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  cliff  and  tower,  tu  —  whoo!  tu  —  whoo! 

Tu  —  whoo!  tu  —  whoo!  from  wood  and  fell! 
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And  see!  the  lady  Christabel 
Gathers  herself  from  out  her  trance; 

Her  limbs  relax,  her  countenance 
Grows  sad  and  soft;  the  smooth  thin  lids 
Close  o’er  her  eyes ;  and  tears  she  sheds — 
Large  tears  that  leave  the  lashes  bright ! 
And  oft  the  while  she  seems  to  smile 
As  infants  at  a  sudden  light! 

Yea,  she  doth  smile,  and  she  doth  weep, 
Like  a  youthful  hermitess, 

Beauteous  in  a  wilderness, 

Who,  praying  always,  prays  in  sleep. 

And,  if  she  move  unquietly, 

Perchance,  ’tis  but  the  blood  so  free 
Comes  back  and  tingles  in  her  feet. 

No  doubt  she  hath  a  vision  sweet. 

What  if  her  guardian  spirit  ’twere? 

What  if  she  knew  her  mother  near? 

But  this  she  knows,  in  joys  and  woes, 
That  saints  will  aid  if  men  will  call : 

For  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all ! 

Part  ii 

Each  matin  bell,  the  Baron  saith, 

Knells  us  back  to  a  world  of  death. 

These  words  Sir  Leoline  first  said : 

When  he  rose  and  found  his  lady  dead: 
These  words  Sir  Leoline  will  say 
Many  a  morn  to  his  dying  day ! 

And  hence  the  custom  and  law  began, 
That  still  at  dawn  the  sacristan, 

Who  duly  pulls  the  heavy  bell, 

Five  and  forty  beads  must  tell 
Between  each  stroke — a  warning  knell, 
Which  not  a  soul  can  choose  but  hear 
From  Bratha  Head  to  Wyndermere. 

Saith  Bracy  the  bard,  ‘So  let  it  knell ! 
And  let  the  drowsy  sacristan 
Still  count  as  slowly  as  he  can ! 
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There  is  no  lack  of  such,  I  ween, 

As  well  fill  up  the  space  between.’ 

In  Langdale  Pike  and  Witch’s  lair,  35° 

And  Dungeon-ghyll  so  foully  rent, 

With  ropes  of  rock  and  bells  of  air 
Three  sinful  sextons’  ghosts  are  pent, 

Who  all  give  back,  one  after  t'  other, 

The  death-note  to  their  living  brother; 

And  oft  too,  by  the  knell  offended, 

Just  as  their  one!  two!  three!  is  ended, 

The  devil  mocks  the  doleful  tale 
With  a  merry  peal  from  Borrowdale. 

The  air  is  still !  through  mist  and  cloud  360 

That  merry  peal  comes  ringing  loud; 

And  Geraldine  shakes  off  her  dread, 

And  rises  lightly  from  the  bed ; 

Puts  on  her  silken  vestments  white, 

And  tricks  her  hair  in  lovely  plight, 

And  nothing  doubting  of  her  spell 
Awakens  the  lady  Christabel. 

‘Sleep  you,  sweet  lady  Christabel? 

I  trust  that  you  have  rested  well.’ 

And  Christabel  awoke  and  spied  370 

The  same  who  lay  down  by  her  side — 

Oh  rather  say,  the  same  whom  she 
Raised  up  beneath  the  old  oak  tree ! 

Nay,  fairer  yet;  and  yet  more  fair! 

For  she  belike  hath  drunken  deep 
Of  all  the  blessedness  of  sleep! 

And  while  she  spake,  her  looks,  her  air, 

Such  gentle  thankfulness  declare, 

That  (so  it  seemed)  her  girded  vests 

Grew  tight  beneath  her  heaving  breasts.  380 

‘Sure  I  have  sinned !’  said  Christabel, 

‘Now  heaven  be  praised  if  all  be  well!’ 

And  in  low  faltering  tones,  yet  sweet, 

Did  she  the  lofty  lady  greet, 

With  such  perplexity  of  mind 
As  dreams  too  lively  leave  behind. 
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So  quickly  she  rose  and  quickly  arrayed 
Her  maiden  limbs,  and  having  prayed 
That  He,  who  on  the  cross  did  groan. 
Might  wash  away  her  sins  unknown, 

She  forthwith  led  fair  Geraldine 
To  meet  her  sire,  Sir  Leoline. 

The  lovely  maid  and  lady  tall 
Are  pacing  both  into  the  hall, 

And  pacing  on  through  page  and  groom, 
Enter  the  Baron’s  presence-room. 

The  Baron  rose,  and  while  he  prest 
His  gentle  daughter  to  his  breast, 

With  cheerful  wonder  in  his  eyes 
The  lady  Geraldine  espies, 

And  gave  such  welcome  to  the  same, 

As  might  beseem  so  bright  a  dame ! 

But  when  he  heard  the  lady’s  tale, 

And  when  she  told  her  father’s  name, 

Why  waxed  Sir  Leoline  so  pale, 
Murmuring  o’er  the  name  again, 

Lord  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine? 

Alas!  they  had  been  friends  in  youth; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth ; 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above; 

And  life  is  thorny;  and  youth  is  vain; 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

And  thus  it  chanced,  as  I  divine, 

With  Roland  and  Sir  Leoline. 

Each  spake  words  of  high  disdain 
And  insult  to  his  heart’s  best  brother: 
They  parted — ne’er  to  meet  again! 

But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining — 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, 
Like  cliffs  which  had  been  rent  asunder; 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between: — 

But  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thunder, 
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Shall  wholly  do  away,  I  ween, 

The  marks  of  that  which  once  hath  been. 

Sir  Leoline,  a  moment’s  space, 

Stood  gazing  on  the  damsel’s  face: 

And  the  youthful  Lord  of  Tryermaine 

Came  back  upon  his  heart  again.  43° 

Oh  then  the  Baron  forgot  his  age, 

His  noble  heart  swelled  high  with  rage; 

He  swore  by  the  wounds  in  Jesu’s  side, 

He  would  proclaim  it  far  and  wide, 

With  trump  and  solemn  heraldry, 

That  they  who  thus  had  wronged  the  dame, 

Were  base  as  spotted  infamy! 

‘And  if  they  dare  deny  the  same, 

My  herald  shall  appoint  a  week, 

And  let  the  recreant  traitors  seek  44° 

My  tourney  court — that  there  and  then 
I  may  dislodge  their  reptile  souls 
From  the  bodies  and  forms  of  men!’ 

He  spake :  his  eye  in  lightning  rolls ! 

For  the  lady  was  ruthlessly  seized ;  and  he  kenned 
In  the  beautiful  lady  the  child  of  his  friend ! 

And  now  the  tears  were  on  his  face, 

And  fondly  in  his  arms  he  took 
Fair  Geraldine,  who  met  the  embrace, 

Prolonged  it  with  joyous  look.  450 

Which  when  she  viewed,  a  vision  fell 
Upon  the  soul  of  Christabel, 

The  vision  of  fear,  the  touch  and  pain! 

She  shrunk  and  shuddered,  and  saw  again — 

(Ah,  woe  is  me!  Was  it  for  thee, 

Thou  gentle  maid!  such  sights  to  see?) 

Again  she  saw  that  bosom  old, 

Again  she  felt  that  bosom  cold, 

And  drew  in  her  breath  with  a  hissing  sound : 

Whereat  the  Knight  turned  wildly  round,  460 

And  nothing  saw  but  his  own  sweet  maid 
With  eyes  upraised,  as  one  that  prayed. 
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The  touch,  the  sight,  had  passed  away, 

And  in  its  stead  that  vision  blest, 

Which  comforted  her  after-rest, 

While  in  the  lady’s  arms  she  lay, 

Had  put  a  rapture  in  her  breast, 

And  on  her  lips  and  o’er  her  eyes 
Spread  smiles  like  light ! 

With  new  surprise, 

‘What  ails  then  my  beloved  child?’  47° 

The  Baron  said — His  daughter  mild 
Made  answer,  ‘All  will  yet  be  well !’ 

I  ween,  she  had  no  power  to  tell 
Aught  else:  so  mighty  was  the  spell. 

Yet  he,  who  saw  this  Geraldine, 

Had  deemed  her  sure  a  thing  divine. 

Such  sorrow  with  such  grace  she  blended, 

As  if  she  feared  she  had  offended 
Sweet  Christabel,  that  gentle  maid! 

And  with  such  lowly  tones  she  prayed,  480 

She  might  be  sent  without  delay 
Home  to  her  father’s  mansion. 

‘Nay! 

Nay,  by  my  soul !’  said  Leoline. 

‘Ho!  Bracy,  the  bard,  the  charge  be  thine! 

Go  thou,  with  music  sweet  and  loud, 

And  take  two  steeds  with  trappings  proud, 

And  take  the  youth  whom  thou  lov’st  best 
To  bear  thy  harp,  and  learn  thy  song, 

And  clothe  you  both  in  solemn  vest, 

And  over  the  mountains  haste  along,  49° 

Lest  wandering  folk,  that  are  abroad, 

Detain  you  on  the  valley  road. 

And  when  he  hath  crossed  the  Irthing  flood, 

My  merry  bard !  he  hastes,  he  hastes 
Up  Knorren  Moor,  through  Halegarth  Wood, 

And  reaches  soon  that  castle  good 

Which  stands  and  threatens  Scotland’s  wastes. 

'Bard  Bracy !  bard  Bracy !  your  horses  are  fleet 
Ye  must  ride  up  the  hall,  your  music  so  sweet 
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More  loud  than  your  horses’  echoing  feet ! 
And  loud  and  loud  to  Lord  Roland  call, 
Thy  daughter  is  safe  in  Langdale  hall ! 
Thy  beautiful  daughter  is  safe  and  free — 
Sir  Leoline  greets  thee  thus  through  me. 
He  bids  thee  come  without  delay 
With  all  thy  numerous  array; 

And  take  thy  lovely  daughter  home : 

And  he  will  meet  thee  on  the  way 
With  all  his  numerous  array 
White  with  their  panting  palfreys’  foam: 
And  by  mine  honor !  I  will  say, 

That  I  repent  me  of  the  day 

When  I  spake  words  of  fierce  disdain 

To  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine! — 

— For  since  that  evil  hour  hath  flown. 
Many  a  summer’s  sun  hath  shone  ; 

Yet  ne’er  found  I  a  friend  again 
Like  Roland  de  Vaux  of  Tryermaine.’ 

The  lady  fell,  and  clasped  his  knees, 

Her  face  upraised,  her  eyes  o’erflowing; 
And  Bracy  replied,  with  faltering  voice, 
His  gracious  hail  on  all  bestowing ! — 

‘Thy  words,  thou  sire  of  Christabel, 

Are  sweeter  than  my  harp  can  tell ; 

Yet  might  I  gain  a  boon  of  thee, 

This  day  my  journey  should  not  be, 

So  strange  a  dream  hath  come  to  me ; 

That  I  vowed  with  music  loud 
To  clear  yon  wood  from  thing  unblest, 
Warned  by  a  vision  in  my  rest ! 

For  in  my  sleep  I  saw  that  dove, 

That  gentle  bird,  whom  thou  dost  love, 
And  call’st  by  thy  own  daughter’s  name — 
Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  same 
Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan, 
Among  the  green  herbs  in  the  forest  alone. 
Which  when  I  saw  and  when  I  heard, 

I  wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird ; 
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For  nothing  near  it  could  I  see, 

Save  the  grass  and  green  herbs  underneath  the  old  tree. 

‘And  in  my  dream  methought  I  went  541 

To  search  out  what  might  there  be  found ; 

And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant, 

That  thus  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground. 

I  went  and  peered,  and  could  descry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry ; 

But  yet  for  her  dear  lady’s  sake 
I  stooped,  methought,  the  dove  to  take, 

When  lo !  I  saw  a  bright  green  snake 

Coiled  round  its  wings  and  neck.  55° 

Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched, 

Close  by  the  dove  its  head  it  crouched ; 

And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 

Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers ! 

I  woke !  it  was  the  midnight  hour, 

The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower ; 

But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by, 

This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 

It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 

And  thence  I  vowed  this  self-same  day,  560 

With  music  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  bare, 

Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there.’ 

Thus  Bracy  said :  the  Baron,  the  while, 

Half-listening  heard  him  with  a  smile; 

Then  turned  to  Lady  Geraldine, 

His  eyes  made  up  of  wonder  and  love ; 

And  said  in  courtly  accents  fine, 

‘Sweet  maid,  Lord  Roland's  beauteous  dove, 

With  arms  more  strong  than  harp  or  song,  570 

Thy  sire  and  I  will  crush  the  snake!’ 

He  kissed  her  forehead  as  he  spake, 

And  Geraldine,  in  maiden  wise, 

Casting  down  her  large  bright  eyes, 

With  blushing  cheek  and  courtesy  fine 
She  turned  her  from  Sir  Leoline  ; 

Softly  gathering  up  her  train, 

That  o'er  her  right  arm  fell  again; 
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And  folded  her  arms  across  her  chest, 

And  couched  her  head  upon  her  breast,  580 

And  looked  askance  at  Christabel — 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  her  well! 

A  snake’s  small  eye  blinks  dull  and  shy, 

And  the  lady’s  eyes  they  shrunk  in  her  head, 

Each  shrunk  up  to  a  serpent’s  eye, 

And  with  somewhat  of  malice,  and  more  of  dread, 

At  Christabel  she  looked  askance ! — 

One  moment — and  the  sight  was  fled ! 

But  Christabel  in  dizzy  trance 

Stumbling  on  the  unsteady  ground  590 

Shuddered  aloud,  with  a  hissing  sound ; 

And  Geraldine  again  turned  round, 

And  like  a  thing  that  sought  relief, 

Full  of  wonder  and  full  of  grief, 

She  rolled  her  large  bright  eyes  divine 
Wildly  on  Sir  Leoline. 

The  maid,  alas !  her  thoughts  are  gone, 

She  nothing  sees — no  sight  but  one ! 

The  maid,  devoid  of  guile  and  sin, 

I  know  not  how,  in  fearful  wise  600 

So  deeply  had  she  drunken  in 

That  look,  those  sunken  serpent  eyes, 

That  all  her  features  were  resigned 
To  this  sole  image  in  her  mind  ; 

And  passively  did  imitate 

That  look  of  dull  and  treacherous  hate ! 

And  thus  she  stood,  in  dizzy  trance, 

Still  picturing  that  look  askance 

With  forced  unconscious  sympathy 

Full  before  her  father’s  view —  610 

As  far  as  such  a  look  could  be 

In  eyes  so  innocent  and  blue ! 

And  when  the  trance  was  o’er,  the  maid 
Paused  awhile,  and  inly  prayed : 

Then  falling  at  the  Baron’s  feet, 

‘By  my  mother’s  soul  do  I  entreat 
That  thou  this  woman  send  away ;’ 
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She  said :  and  more  she  could  not  say : 

For  what  she  knew  she  could  not  tell, 
O’er-mastered  by  the  mighty  spell. 

Why  is  thy  cheek  so  wan  and  wild, 

Sir  Leoline?  Thy  only  child 
Lies  at  thy  feet,  thy  joy,  thy  pride, 

So  fair,  so  innocent,  so  mild ; 

The  same,  for  whom  thy  lady  died ! 

O,  by  the  pangs  of  her  dear  mother 
Think  thou  no  evil  of  thy  child ! 

For  her,  and  thee,  and  for  no  other, 

She  prayed  the  moment  ere  she  died : 

Prayed  that  the  babe  for  whom  she  died, 
Might  prove  her  dear  lord’s  joy  and  pride ! 
That  prayer  her  deadly  pangs  beguiled, 

Sir  Leoline ! 

And  wouldst  thou  wrong  thy  only  child, 
Her  child  and  thine? 

Within  the  Baron’s  heart  and  brain 
I  f  thoughts,  like  these,  had  any  share, 

They  only  swelled  his  rage  and  pain, 

And  did  but  work  confusion  there. 

His  heart  was  cleft  with  pain  and  rage, 

His  cheeks  they  quivered,  his  eyes  were  wild, 
Dishonor’d  thus  in  his  old  age ; 

Dishonor’d  by  his  only  child, 

And  all  his  hospitality 
To  the  insulted  daughter  of  his  friend 
By  more  than  woman’s  jealousy 
Brought  thus  to  a  disgraceful  end — 

He  rolled  his  eye  with  stern  regard 
Upon  the  gentle  minstrel  bard, 

And  said  in  tones  abrupt,  austere — 

‘Why,  Bracy!  dost  thou  loiter  here? 

I  bade  thee  hence !’  The  bard  obeyed ; 

And  turning  from  his  own  sweet  maid, 

The  aged  knight,  Sir  Leoline, 

Led  forth  the  lady  Geraldine  1 
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THE  CONCLUSION  TO  PART  II 

A  little  child,  a  limber  elf, 

Singing,  dancing  to  itself, 

A  fairy  thing  with  red  round  cheeks, 

That  always  finds,  and  never  seeks, 

Makes  such  a  vision  to  the  sight 

As  fills  a  father’s  eyes  with  light; 

And  pleasures  flow  in  so  thick  and  fast 

Upon  his  heart,  that  he  at  last 

Must  needs  express  his  love’s  excess 

With  words  of  unmeant  bitterness. 

Perhaps  ’tis  pretty  to  force  together 

Thoughts  so  all  unlike  each  other ; 

To  mutter  and  mock  a  broken  charm, 

To  dally  with  wrong  that  does  no  harm. 

Perhaps  ’tis  tender  too  and  pretty 

At  each  wild  word  to  feel  within 

A  sweet  recoil  of  love  and  pity. 

And  what,  if  in  a  world  of  sin 

(O  sorrow  and  shame  should  this  be  true!) 

Such  giddiness  of  heart  and  brain 

Comes  seldom  save  from  rage  and  pain, 

So  talks  as  it’s  most  used  to  do.  ~  ~ 

_ _  Samuel  T, 
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i 

The  thick  lids  of  Night  closed  upon  me 
Alone  at  the  Bill 
Of  the  Isle  by  the  Race — 

Many-caverned,  bald,  wrinkled  of  face — 

And  with  darkness  and  silence  the  spirit  was  on  me 
To  brood  and  be  still. 

H 

No  wind  fanned  the  flats  of  the  ocean, 

Or  promontory  sides, 

Or  the  ooze  by  the  strand, 

Or  the  bent-bearded  slope  of  the  land,  io 

Whose  base  took  its  rest  amid  everlong  motion 
Of  criss-crossing  tides. 
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Soon  from  out  of  the  Southward  seemed  nearing 
A  whirr,  as  of  wings 
Waved  by  mighty-vanned  flies, 

Or  by  night-moths  of  measureless  size, 

And  in  softness  and  smoothness  well-nigh  beyond  hearing 
Of  corporal  things. 

IV 

And  they  bore  to  the  bluff,  and  alighted — 

A  dim-discerned  train  20 

Of  sprites  without  mould, 

Frameless  souls  none  might  touch  or  might  hold — 

On  the  ledge  of  the  turreted  lantern,  far-sighted 
By  men  of  the  main. 

v 

And  I  heard  them  say  ‘Home !’  and  I  knew  them 
For  souls  of  the  felled 
On  the  earth’s  nether  bord 
Under  Capricorn,  whither  they’d  warred, 

And  I  neared  in  my  awe,  and  gave  heedfulness  to  them 

With  breathings  inheld.  3° 

VI 

Then,  it  seemed,  there  approached  from  the  northward 
A  senior  soul-flame 
Of  the  like  filmy  hue : 

And  he  met  them  and  spake :  ‘Is  it  you, 

O  my  men?’  Said  they,  ‘Aye!  We  bear  homeward  and 
hearthward 

To  feast  on  our  fame!’ 

VII 

‘I 've  flown  there  before  you,’  he  said  then : 

‘Your  households  are  well; 

But — your  kin  linger  less 
On  your  glory  and  war-mightiness 
Than  on  dearer  things'— ‘Dearer  ?’  cried  these  from  the 
dead  then, 

‘Of  what  do  they  tell?’ 
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VIII 

‘Some  mothers  muse  sadly,  and  murmur 
Your  doings  as  boys — 

Recall  the  quaint  ways 
Of  your  babyhood’s  innocent  days 
Some  pray  that,  ere  dying,  your  faith  had  grown  firmer, 
And  higher  your  joys. 

IX 

‘A  father  broods :  “Would  I  had  set  him 

To  some  humble  trade,  5° 

And  so  slacked  his  high  fire, 

And  his  passionate  martial  desire; 

Had  told  him  no  stories  to  woo  him  and  whet  him 
To  this  dire  crusade !’’  ’ 


x 

‘And,  General,  how  hold  out  our  sweethearts, 

Sworn  loyal  as  doves  ?’ 

— ‘Many  mourn;  many  think 
It  is  not  unattractive  to  prink 
Them  in  sables  for  heroes.  Some  fickle  and  fleet  hearts 

Have  found  them  new  loves.’  60 

XI 

‘And  our  wives?’  quoth  another  resignedly, 

‘Dwell  they  on  our  deeds?’ 

— ‘Deeds  of  home ;  that  live  yet 
Fresh  as  new — deeds  of  fondness  or  fret; 

Ancient  words  that  were  kindly  expressed  or  unkindly 
These,  these  have  their  heeds.’ 

XII 

‘Alas!  then  it  seems  that  our  glory 
Weighs  less  in  their  thought 
Than  our  old  homely  acts, 

And  the  long-ago  commonplace  facts 
Of  our  lives — held  by  us  as  scarce  part  of  our  story, 

And  rated  as  nought !’ 
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xiii 

Then  bitterly  some:  ‘Was  it  wise  now 
To  raise  the  tomb-door 
For  such  knowledge?  Away!’ 

But  the  rest:  ‘Fame  we  prized  till  to-day; 

Yet  that  hearts  keep  us  green  for  old  kindness  we  prize  now 
A  thousand  times  more !’ 

XIV 

Thus  speaking,  the  trooped  apparitions 
Began  to  disband 
And  resolve  them  in  two; 

Those  whose  record  was  lovely  and  true 
Bore  to  northward  for  home :  those  of  bitter  traditions 
Again  left  the  land, 

xv 

And,  towering  to  seaward  in  legions, 

They  paused  at  a  spot 
Overbending  the  Race — 

That  engulphing,  ghast,  sinister  place — 

Whither  headlong  they  plunged,  to  the  fathomless  regions 
Of  myriads  forgot.  90 

XVI 

And  the  spirits  of  those  who  were  homing 
Passed  on,  rushingly, 

Like  the  Pentecost  Wind : 

And  the  whirr  of  their  wayfaring  thinned 
And  surceased  on  the  sky,  and  but  left  in  the  gloaming 
Sea-mutterings  and  me. 

Thomas  Hardy. 
THE  ICE-FLOES 

Dawn  from  the  Foretop!  Dawn  from  the  Barrel! 

A  scurry  of  feet  with  a  roar  overhead; 

The  master-watch  wildly  pointing  to  Northward, 

Where  the  herd  in  front  of  The  Eagle  was  spread! 

Steel-planked  and  sheathed  like  a  battleship’s  nose, 

She  battered  her  path  through  the  drifting  floes; 

Past  slob  and  growler  we  drove,  and  rammed  her 
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Into  the  heart  of  the  patch  and  jammed  her. 

There  were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  seals,  I’d  swear, 
In  the  stretch  of  that  field — ‘white  harps’  to  spare 
For  a  dozen  such  fleets  as  had  left  that  spring 
To  share  in  the  general  harvesting. 

The  first  of  the  line,  we  had  struck  the  main  herd; 
The  day  was  ours,  and  our  pulses  stirred 
In  that  brisk,  live  hour  before  the  sun, 

At  the  thought  of  the  load  and  the  sweepstake  won. 

We  stood  on  the  deck  as  the  morning  outrolled 
On  the  fields  its  tissue  of  orange  and  gold, 

And  lit  up  the  ice  to  the  north  in  the  sharp, 

Clear  air;  each  mother-seal  and  its  ‘harp’ 

Lay  side  by  side ;  and  as  far  as  the  range 
Of  the  patch  ran  out  we  saw  that  strange, 

And  unimaginable  thing 

That  sealers  talk  of  every  spring — 

The  ‘bobbling-holes’  within  the  floes 
That  neither  wind  nor  frost  could  close; 

Through  every  hole  a  seal  could  dive, 

And  search,  to  keep  her  brood  alive, 

A  hundred  miles  it  well  might  be, 

For  food  beneath  that  frozen  sea. 

Round  sunken-reef  and  cape  she  would  rove, 

And  though  the  wind  and  current  drove 
The  ice-fields  many  leagues  that  day, 

We  knew  she  would  turn  and  find  her  way 
Back  to  the  hole,  without  the  help 
Of  compass  or  log,  to  suckle  her  whelp — 

Back  to  that  hole  in  the  distant  floes, 

And  smash  her  way  up  with  her  teeth  and  nose. 

But  we  flung  those  thoughts  aside  when  the  shout 
Of  command  from  the  master- watch  rang  out. 

Assigned  to  our  places  in  watches  of  four — 

Over  the  rails  in  a  wild  carouse, 

Two  from  the  port  and  starboard  bows, 

Two  from  the  broadsides — off  we  tore, 

In  the  breathless  rush  for  the  day’s  attack, 

With  the  speed  of  hounds  on  a  caribou’s  track. 

With  the  rise  of  the  sun  we  started  to  kill, 
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A  seal  for  each  blow  from  the  iron  bill 
Of  our  gaffs.  From  the  nose  to  the  tail  we  ripped  them, 
And  laid  the  quivering  carcasses  flat 
On  the  ice ;  then  with  our  knives  we  stripped  them  50 
For  the  sake  of  the  pelt  and  its  lining  of  fat. 

With  three  fathoms  of  rope  we  laced  them  fast, 

With  their  skins  to  the  ice  to  be  easy  to  drag, 

With  our  shoulders  galled  we  drew  them,  and  cast 
Them  in  thousands  around  the  watch’s  flag. 

Then,  with  our  bodies  begrimed  with  the  reek 
Of  grease  and  sweat  from  the  toil  of  the  day, 

We  made  for  The  Eagle,  two  miles  away, 

At  the  signal  that  flew  from  her  mizzen  peak. 

And  through  the  night,  as  inch  by  inch  60 

She  reached  the  pans  with  the  ‘harps’  piled  high, 

We  hoisted  them  up  as  the  hours  filed  by 
To  the  sleepy  growl  of  the  donkey-winch. 

Over  the  bulwarks  again  we  were  gone, 

With  the  first  faint  streaks  of  a  misty  dawn; 

Fast  as  our  arms  could  swing  we  slew  them, 

Ripped  them,  ‘sculped’  them,  roped  and  drew  them 
To  the  pans  where  the  seals  in  pyramids  rose 
Around  the  flags  on  the  central  floes, 

Till  we  reckoned  we  had  nine  thousand  dead  70 

By  the  time  the  afternoon  had  fled; 

And  that  an  added  thousand  or  more 
Would  beat  the  count  of  the  day  before. 

So  back  again  to  the  patch  we  went 
To  haul,  before  the  clay  was  spent, 

Another  load  of  four  ‘harps’  a  man, 

To  make  the  last  the  record  pan. 

And  not  one  of  us  saw,  as  we  gaflfcd,  and  skinned, 

And  took  them  in  tow,  that  the  north-east  wind 
Had  veered  off-shore;  that  the  air  was  colder;  80 

That  the  signs  of  recall  were  there  to  the  south, 

The  flag  of  The  Eagle,  and  the  long,  thin  smoulder 
That  drifted  away  from  her  funnel’s  mouth. 

Not  one  of  us  thought  of  the  speed  of  the  storm 
That  hounded  our  tracks  in  the  day’s  last  chase 
(For  the  slaughter  was  swift,  and  the  blood  was  warm), 
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Till  we  felt  the  first  sting  of  the  snow  in  our  face. 

We  looked  south-east  where,  an  hour  ago, 

Like  a  smudge  on  the  sky-line,  someone  had  seen 
The  Eagle,  and  thought  he  had  heard  her  blow  9° 

A  note  like  a  warning  from  her  sirene. 

We  gathered  in  knots,  each  man  within  call 
Of  his  mate,  and  slipping  our  ropes,  we  sped, 

Plunging  our  way  through  a  thickening  wall 
Of  snow  that  the  gale  was  driving  ahead. 

We  ran  with  the  wind  on  our  shoulder ;  we  knew 
That  the  night  had  left  us  this  only  clue 
Of  the  track  before  us,  though  with  each  wail 
That  grew  to  the  pang  of  a  shriek  from  the  gale, 

Some  of  us  swore  that  The  Eagle  screamed  100 

Right  off  to  the  east ;  to  others  it  seemed 
On  the  southern  quarter  and  near,  while  the  rest 
Cried  out  with  every  report  that  rose 
From  the  strain  and  the  rend  of  the  wind  on  the  floes 
That  The  Eagle  was  firing  her  guns  to  the  west. 

And  some  of  them  turned  to  the  west,  though  to  go 
Was  madness — we  knew  it  and  roared,  but  the  notes 
Of  our  warning  were  lost  as  a  fierce  gust  of  snow 
Eddied,  and  strangled  the  words  in  our  throats. 

Then  we  felt  in  our  hearts  that  the  night  had  swallowed 
All  signals,  the  whistle,  the  flare,  and  the  smoke  hi 
To  the  south ;  and  like  sheep  in  a  storm  we  followed 
Each  other ;  like  sheep  we  huddled  and  broke. 

Here  one  would  fall  as  hunger  took  hold 
Of  his  step;  here  one  would  sleep  as  the  cold 
Crept  into  his  blood,  and  another  would  kneel 
Athwart  the  body  of  some  dead  seal, 

And  with  knife  and  nails  would  tear  it  apart, 

To  flesh  his  teeth  in  its  frozen  heart. 

And  another  dreamed  that  the  storm  was  past,  120 

And  raved  of  his  bunk  and  brandy  and  food, 

And  The  Eagle  near,  though  in  that  blast 
The  mother  was  fully  as  blind  as  her  brood. 

Then  we  saw,  what  we  feared  from  the  first — dark  places 
Here  and  there  to  the  left  of  us,  wide,  yawning  spaces 
Of  water;  the  fissures  and  cracks  had  increased 
Till  the  outer  pans  were  afloat,  and  we  knew, 
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As  they  drifted  along  in  the  night  to  the  east, 

By  the  cries  we  heard,  that  some  of  our  crew 
Were  borne  to  the  sea  on  those  pans  and  were  lost.  130 
And  we  turned  with  the  wind  in  our  faces  again, 

And  took  the  snow  with  its  lancing  pain, 

Till  our  eye-balls  cracked  with  the  salt  and  the  frost; 

Till  only  iron  and  fire  that  night 

Survived  on  the  ice  as  we  stumbled  on ; 

As  we  fell  and  rose  and  plunged — till  the  light 
In  the  south  and  east  disclosed  the  dawn, 

And  the  sea  heaving  with  floes — and  then, 

The  Eagle  in  wild  pursuit  of  her  men. 

And  the  rest  is  as  a  story  told, 

Or  a  dream  that  belongs  to  a  dim,  mad  past, 

Of  a  March  night  and  a  north  wind’s  cold, 

Of  a  voyage  home  with  a  flag  half-mast ; 

Of  twenty  thousand  seals  that  were  killed 
To  help  lower  the  price  of  bread ; 

Of  the  muffled  beat  ...  of  a  drum  .  .  .  that  filled 
A  nave  ...  at  our  count  of  sixty  dead. 

E.  J.  Pratt. 


IPHIGENEIA  AND  AGAMEMNON 

Iphigeneia,  when  she  heard  her  doom 
At  Aulis,  and  when  all  beside  the  king 
Had  gone  away,  took  his  right  hand,  and  said, 

‘O  father !  I  am  young  and  very  happy. 

I  do  not  think  the  pious  Calchas  heard 

Distinctly  what  the  Goddess  spake.  Old-age 

Obscures  the  senses.  If  my  nurse,  who  knew 

My  voice  so  well,  sometimes  misunderstood 

While  I  was  resting  on  her  knee  both  arms 

And  hitting  it  to  make  her  mind  my  words,  10 

And  looking  in  her  face,  and  she  in  mine, 

Might  he  not  also  hear  one  word  amiss, 

Spoken  from  so  far  off,  even  from  Olympus?' 

The  father  placed  his  cheek  upon  her  head, 
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And  tears  dropt  down  it,  but  the  king  of  men 
Replied  not.  Then  the  maiden  spake  once  more. 

‘O  father!  say’st  thou  nothing?  Hear’st  thou  not 
Me,  whom  thou  ever  hast,  until  this  hour, 

Listened  to  fondly,  and  awakened  me 
To  hear  my  voice  amid  the  voice  of  birds, 

When  it  was  inarticulate  as  theirs, 

And  the  down  deadened  it  within  the  nest  ?’ 

He  moved  her  gently  from  him,  silent  still, 

And  this,  and  this  alone,  brought  tears  from  her, 
Although  she  saw  fate  nearer;  then  with  sighs, 

T  thought  to  have  laid  down  my  hair  before 
Benignant  Artemis,  and  not  have  dimmed 
Her  polisht  altar  with  my  virgin  blood ; 

I  thought  to  have  selected  the  white  flowers 
To  please  the  Nymphs,  and  to  have  asked  of  each 
By  name,  and  with  no  sorrowful  regret, 

Whether,  since  both  my  parents  willed  the  change, 
I  might  at  Hymen’s  feet  bend  my  dipt  brow; 

And  (after  those  who  mind  us  girls  the  most) 
Adore  our  own  Athena,  that  she  would 
Regard  me  mildly  with  her  azure  eyes. 

But,  father !  to  see  you  no  more,  and  see 
Your  love,  O  father!  go  ere  I  am  gone.’  .  .  . 
Gently  he  moved  her  off,  and  drew  her  back, 
Bending  his  lofty  head  far  over  hers, 

And  the  dark  depths  of  nature  heaved  and  burst. 
He  turned  away;  not  far,  but  silent  still. 

She  now  first  shuddered ;  for  in  him,  so  nigh, 

So  long  a  silence  seemed  the  approach  of  death, 
And  like  it.  Once  again  she  raised  her  voice. 

‘O  father!  if  the  ships  are  now  detained, 

And  all  your  vows  move  not  the  Gods  above, 
When  the  knife  strikes  me  there  will  be  one  prayer 
The  less  to  them:  and  purer  can  there  be 
Any,  or  more  fervent  than  the  daughter’s  prayer 
For  her  dear  father’s  safety  and  success?’ 

A  groan  that  shook  him  shook  not  his  resolve. 

And  aged  man  now  entered,  and  without 
One  word,  stept  slowly  on,  and  took  the  wrist 
Of  the  pale  maiden.  She  looked  up,  and  saw 
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The  fillet  of  the  priest  and  calm  cold  eyes ; 

Then  turned  she  where  her  parent  stood,  and  cried, 
‘O  father !  grieve  no  more :  the  ships  can  sail.’ 

W.  S.  Landor. 
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In  the  great  hall  she  sat ;  her  damsels  by, 

Their  brown  and  auburn  heads  sedately  bent 
Over  a  tapestry,  their  eyes  intent 
Upon  the  weaving  threads  of  Syrian  dye 

Wherewith  they  wrought,  in  hues  of  earth  and  sea, 
The  pale  Demeter’s  grief  for  lost  Persephone. 

Stillness  was  on  her  face ;  and  none  would  know, 

— So  deep,  so  calm  her  eyes,  so  deft  and  quick 
Her  careful  hands — that  all  her  soul  was  sick 
With  such  a  pang  as  scarcely  Death  can  show, 
Though  her  firm  lips  were  silent,  and  her  loom 
Spread  a  soft  measured  beat  like  music  in  the  room. 

With  daily  skill  she  shuttered  from  the  light; 

That  inner  fastness  of  her  spirit,  where 
Faint  hope  forever  struggled  with  despair 
And  was  forever  vanquished  ;  till  the  night 

Grew  worse  to  bear  than  day,  and  day  became 
A  torture  in  itself,  more  keen  than  cord  or  flame. 

Spring  had  been  on  the  hilltops  when  he  sailed — 

Her  lord,  Protesilaus — summoned  thence 
To  join  the  purgers  of  that  vile  offence 
Which  Paris  offered  when  his  suit  prevailed 
With  charmed  Helen,  and  in  fear  and  joy 
They  loosed  the  fatal  ship  that  carried  them  to  Troy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

So  passed  the  spring  of  year,  and  summer  came 
Through  olive  grove  and  oleander  flower — 

The  dulcet  season  mellowed  hour  by  hour 
Into  an  autumn  ruddy-leaved  as  flame: 

Now  the  sad  end  of  year  was  desolate, 

And  still  no  tidings  told  Protesilaus'  fate. 
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Many  a  night  she  started  from  her  sleep, 

Breaking  a  triple-meshed  and  barriered  dream 
Wherein  she  saw  her  husband’s  armour  gleam 
First  of  the  throng  that  storm’d  a  shadowy  steep : 

She  saw  him  hurl  his  breast  against  the  wall, 

And  watched  a  hundred  swords  leap  forth,  and  watched 
him  fall. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  fell  about  the  time  that  eager  bloom 

Quickens  the  almond  tree  with  promised  spring — 

Before  the  wake  of  any  crystal  wing — 

She,  sitting  with  her  maidens  at  her  loom,  4° 

Heard  the  uneven  fall  of  feet  that  passed 
Laggingly  palace-ward,  as  tidings  came  at  last. 

All  the  long  months,  she  thought,  she  had  not  hoped ; 

Yet  hope  dies  hard.  Some  lingering  inner  spark 
Died  now,  and  left  her  naked  to  the  dark, 

As  up  the  narrow  silver  path  that  sloped 

’Twixt  laurels,  came  the  messenger  to  thrust 
His  spear-point  through  her  heart. — Blood? — nay,  her 
heart  was  dust. 

No  fever  left — no  doubting — no  surmise! 

Yet  rose  she  up,  and  met  him  in  the  door,  5° 

Saying,  still-lipped — ‘What  tidings  from  the  w^ar?’ 

She  saw  his  haggard  face,  she  read  his  eyes 

Before,  hard-breath’d,  he  answered  her  again — 

‘Troy  sands  are  red  with  blood :  The  King,  the  King  is  slain !’ 

Thus,  it  was  done ;  and  not  a  mark  to  show 

Where  the  bright  blade  went  through.  Not  blood ,  bat  dust : 
Is  this  the  end,  0  heart,  of  faith  and  trust — 

Nay,  even  of  love  itself  ? — He  spoke  less  low : 

‘All  Greece,  all  Time  shall  honour  him  as  they, 

The  comrade-kings  his  peers,  for  whom  he  died  this  day !  6o 

‘Lo,  thus  it  fell.  Before  they  launched  the  ships 
King  Agamemnon  made  a  mighty  feast: 

His  noblest  captains  drank  beside  his  least: 

There  Menelaus  cooled  his  quenchless  lips; 

There  sat  Ulysses,  sauve  and  subtle-eyed, 

And  young  Achilles  clad  in  purple  of  his  pride. 
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‘Then  rose  King  Agamemnon,  and  he  cried 
To  Calchas  sitting  silent  at  the  feast 
Cold-eyed,  among  the  lowest  and  the  least — 

“Come — that  our  spirits  may  be  satisfied,  70 

Rise,  prophesy  with  all-divining  lips — 

What  honeyed  fortune  waits  our  southward-seeking  ships?” 

‘Among  the  many  lights  a  sudden  moth 
Ventured,  and  perished  in  a  little  smoke: 

— Slowly  the  prophet  raised  his  head,  and  spoke: 

“Thus  do  the  gods  forewarn  me,  being  wroth, 

Blood  is  required.  Who  leads  you  to  the  shore 
Shall  see  these  happy  fields  of  blossomed  vine  no  more.” 

‘Each  looked  upon  his  fellow,  and  was  still 

With  the  pale  shadow  of  a  dumb  surmise :  80 

Only  the  prophet  held  his  wonted  guise : 

Those  whom  the  gods  have  chosen  to  their  will 
Regard  no  more  the  littleness  of  death, 

But  are  hollow  reeds,  that  serve  a  mightier  Breath. 

‘Not  thus  the  princes.  Each  they  looked  on  each, 

Thinking,  with  strangely  slacked  and  dwindled  breath, 
“One  of  our  number  sits  to-night  with  Death. 

I  ? — Is  it  I  ?” — but  not  in  human  speech 
Came  any  answer.  Only  they  were  cold, 

And  watched  the  last  light  sinking  in  its  base  of  gold.  90 

‘At  dawn  they  launched  the  ships ;  and  all  went  well. 

The  slender  galleys  dipped  with  masts  asway 
Until  their  wroughten  figureheads  drank  spray : 

Lightly  they  rode  the  seaward-moving  swell ; 

Lightly  the  harbour  took  the  glistening  oar, 

And  as  a  dream  they  passed  from  sight  and  sound  of  shore. 

'Night-long  they  floated  in  a  silver  stream 
Shed  by  the  moon  athwart  the  rippled  night : 

The  sails  were  silver  in  that  silver  light — 

The  oarsmen  rowed  as  in  a  silver  dream.  100 

In  a  still  trance  untouched  of  grief  or  joy 
Upon  the  summer’s  end  they  came  at  last  to  Troy. 

‘Mighty  is  Troy.  Those  makers  builded  well 

Who  raised  its  proud  pale  splendour  at  command, 
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Fronting  the  white  rocks  and  the  whiter  sand, 

Immaculate,  unassailed,  invincible — 

Scorning  the  level  menace  of  the  sea 
With  towers  and  temples  shaped  for  immortality. 

‘Scarcely  the  sea-breeze  stirred  the  palms  a-row; 

Fair  in  the  sun  the  ivory  turrets  gleamed;  110 

In  its  unwatchfulness  the  city  seemed 
As  it  disdained  the  presence  of  the  foe — 

As  the  wild  tumult,  the  alarm  of  war 
Might  beat  upon  its  gates,  unheard,  forever  more. 

‘No  warder  kept  the  wall;  no  trumpet  rang.. 

...  So  near  they  were,  a  leap  and  one  might  stand 
Safe  on  the  silken  spread  of  empty  sand 
That  waited  for  the  eager  foot  that  sprang.  . 

None  stirred :  again  they  caught,  with  failing  breath, 

The  hollow-spoken  words  that  prophesied  of  death.  120 

‘Death— not  in  battle,  half  its  anguish  past, 

But  as  the  heifer  at  the  altar  dies, 

Uncomprehending  terror  in  the  eyes 
That  glaze  so  slowly  and  are  dumb  at  last, 

Shuttered  with  night.  .  .  .  “Who  leads  you  to  the  shore 
Shall  see  these  happy  fields  of  blossomed  vine  no  more.” 

‘Remembering,  hesitation  took  them  then, 

And  spread  from  man  to  man  about  the  ship : 

They  say,  Achilles  wore  a  paler  lip, 

And  Ajax  look’d  aside:  for  these  were  men  130 

Who  loved  mad  battle ;  yet  they  held  their  breath 
Before  they  leapt  clear-eyed  upon  their  certain  death. 

‘An  ugly  silence  round  the  vessels  crept  .  .  . 

Then  turned  Protesilaus  where  he  stood, 

And  crying— “Follow  to  avenge  my  blood !” 

Clad  in  his  armour  as  he  was  he  leapt 

To  the  white  sand — and  on  that  sand  fell  dead, 

Pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds  that  stained  its  whiteness 
red. 

‘Nor  passed  he  unavenged ;  but  as  he  fell 

There  rose  a  great  and  furious-throated  cry  140 
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From  all  that  fleet  whose  ships  had  watched  him  die: 
Their  decks  were  empty,  and  the  shoreward  swell 
Flashed  with  a  springing  horde  that  from  the  sea 
Leapt  up  to  snatch  the  fruits  of  glittering  victory. 

‘Lo,  they  have  wrapped  him  rich  in  cloth  of  pride 
And  woven  purple:  they  have  made  his  grave 
In  hearing  of  the  ceaseless  narrow  wave 
Which  brims  the  place  of  battle  where  he  died — 

And  they  have  lettered  deep  in  shining  stone 
The  legend  of  his  death  to  ages  yet  unknown.’  150 

He  paused.  Behind  her  by  the  silent  loom 

She  heard  her  maidens  weeping:  but  the  smart 
Of  some  great  ache  that  could  not  be  her  heart 
Beat,  beat  and  fluttered  in  the  listening  room — 

And  she  was  still,  lest  any  had  divined 
That  strangely,  in  that  hour,  her  tearless  eyes  were  blind. 

And  still  she  spoke  not,  and  her  lips  were  cold 
With  bitter  air  from  off  the  Stygian  deep.  .  .  . 

At  last  she  moved,  as  waking  from  a  sleep, 

Gave  the  pale  passenger  his  wonted  gold,  160 

Gently,  but  yet  as  one  who  did  not  hear 
The  stammering  gratitude  that  died  upon  her  ear. 

And  she  unloosed  the  clinging  hands,  whose  care 
Laid  timid  hold,  with  weeping,  on  her  dress; 

With  eyes  that  saw  not,  yet  with  gentleness, 

She  put  her  maidens  from  her.  Wan  and  fair, 

Glimmering  from  light  to  shade,  from  shade  to  light, 

Up  the  long  hall  she  moved,  and  passed  beyond  their  sight. 

And  they — they  would  have  followed,  but  a  fear 

Of  that  unseeing  gentleness  restrained  lyo 

The  feet  that  would  have  sought  her.  They  remained, 

As  fluttered  doves  that  when  the  hawk  is  near 
Gather  together  trembling;  so  they  drew 
Each  close  to  each,  and  clung,  and  mourned  the  dead  anew. 

There  was  a  casement  looking  to  the  west, 

Bound  dark  with  clematis  and  striped  with  rain  ; 

There,  when  her  sight  returned  to  her  again, 
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Laodamia  found  herself.  A  nest 

Hung  in  the  tattered  vine,  deserted  now, 

And  fallen  petals  starred  the  fading  jasmine  bough.  180 

And  in  that  passive  hush  her  heart  awoke, 

As  wakes  a  frightened  child,  that  in  the  dark 
Stretches  its  groping  hands  and  finds  no  spark 
To  help  or  comfort.  All  the  world  like  smoke 
Wavered  before  her  seeing  eyes,  and  passed, 

As  with  undreamed-of  tears  her  spirit  broke  at  last. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  day  was  gone ;  its  many-angled  light 
Fainted  in  shimmering  pools  along  the  floor : 

Passionless,  spent  with  grief,  she  rose  once  more, 

And  closed  the  silver  curtains  on  the  night,  r9° 

And  lit  the  flame  that  like  a  slender  blade 
Burned  in  three  little  cups  of  lotus-carven  jade. 

And  wraithlike  to  a  certain  niche  she  moved 
Wherein  was  wrought  with  very  cunning  art 
Persephone,  as  fair  and  light  of  heart 
As  when  the  King  of  Hades  saw  and  loved 
And  stole  her  from  the  wistful  mead,  that  still 
Blooms  for  her  sake  with  delicate  fires  of  daffodil. 

Here  made  she  pause,  and  in  the  brazen  shrine 
Kindled  fresh  cassia-buds  and  flowerless  myrrh — 

All  fragrant  odours  that  of  custom  were; 

She  poured  the  ivory  bowl  of  crimson  wine, 

And  kneeling,  with  her  quiet  face  upturned, 

Spoke  while  the  little  flame  of  costly  sweetness  burned. 

‘Child  of  Demeter — sovereign  of  the  dead — 

Pale  art  thou  throned  in  Hades :  yet  thy  face 
Remembereth  still  the  dewy  morning  grace 
It  wore  on  earth  before  thine  April  fled : 

And  suppliants  say  thou  art  not  as  thy  lord, 

Whose  cold  heart  never  stirred  for  pity  or  reward.  210 

‘Dost  thou  behold  the  anguish  of  my  heart, 

And  art  not  moved  ?  Bethink  thee — thou  has  wept : 

In  that  dead  hour  when  even  the  watch-dog  slept, 
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Thou  hast  outwaked  the  stars;  and,  crept  apart, 

Hast  poured  the  passion  of  thy  soul  like  rain, 

For  thy  wan  mother’s  sake,  who  sought  her  child  in  vain. 

‘She  never  loved  thee  with  a  truer  love 

Than  this  I  bear  my  lord :  thou  hast  not  shed 
Such  tears  as  these  with  which  I  mourn  him  dead. 

— Stoop  from  thy  pallid  throne,  set  high  above  220 

The  shadowy-moving  throng;  and  of  thy  grace 
Grant  me  but  once  on  earth  to  look  upon  his  face.' 

She  ended.  In  the  light  the  altar  shed, 

Coldly  the  face  above  her  seemed  to  change, 

Touched  with  an  awful  majesty  and  strange, 

Like  hers  who  reigns  above  the  voiceless  dead : 

The  wreath  of  simple  flowers  that  bound  her  hair 
Withered,  and  cast  its  petals  in  untimely  air. 

And  still  the  small  and  steady  flame  arose 

Before  that  grandeur  of  unbreathing  stone:  230 

Lo,  with  a  voice  replying  to  her  own 
Laodamia  saw  the  lips  unclose — 

A  voice  that,  moaning  like  a  hollow  sea, 

Uttered  from  wall  to  wall  its  muted  harmony. 

'Thy  prayer  is  heard  in  Hades.  Of  her  grace, 

And  for  the  love  she  never  knew,  with  pain 
Persephone  gives  back  thy  dead  again, 

That  thou  may’st  weep  with  him,  and  may’st  embrace, 

And  take  farewell.  One  day,  no  more,  is  given 
From  the  eternity  of  Hades  and  of  heaven.’  240 

Out  of  the  shrine  a  heavy  sweetness  stole — 

A  subtle  fragrance,  cold  on  cheek  and  lip, 

That  bound  the  failing  limbs,  and  laid  a  grip 
Like  death  itself  upon  the  fainting  soul. 

All  night  before  the  shrine,  until  the  day, 

Unbreathing,  motionless,  with  open  eyes  she  lay. 

But  when  at  rouse  of  dawn  a  single  bird 
Uttered  its  broken  fluting  in  the  eaves — 

When  the  rathe  sun  shone  ruddy  through  the  leaves 
Upon  her  silent  face,  she  breathed  and  stirred 
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And  rose  again,  as  one  who  from  a  trance 
Wakes  to  this  bitter  world  of  evil  change  and  chance. 


So  to  the  river-slope  she  came,  and  stood 
Within  the  slender  pillars  that  divide 
The  dreamy  pleasaunce  from  the  river-side 
With  work  of  silver  and  of  sandalwood. 

— Lo,  as  a  thousand  times  of  old,  he  came 
To  meet  her,  quiet-eyed ;  speaking  one  word,  her  name. 

They  neither  clasped  nor  kissed — but  only  looked 

With  measureless  intentness,  each  on  each;  260 

Their  love  had  need  of  no  profaning  speech 
Such  as  a  lesser  union  might  have  brooked : 

Enough,  that  they  might  gaze,  and  gaze  again 
Each  on  a  face  remembered  with  undying  pain. 

At  first  she  saw  him  only  as  of  old, 

Beholding  his  most  deep,  most  tender  eyes, 

His  lips,  a  little  sad  and  wholly  wise, 

Touched  with  that  smile  none  other  wore.  The  gold 
Of  the  proud  helm,  the  shadow  of  the  plume, 

Somewhat  obscured  his  face,  she  thought,  and  dimmed  its 
bloom.  270 

But  while  she  looked  upon  him  still,  she  knew 
How  greatly  and  how  little  he  was  changed : 

— Not  in  the  sense  of  seeming  aught  estranged, 

Nor  utterly  in  lineament  and  hue — 

Though  he  was  paler  than  his  wonted  mood, 

And  all  his  shining  armour  marred  with  rust  and  blood. 

Nay ;  but  his  eyes  had  looked  upon  the  wave 
That  scarcely  trembles  in  unmoving  air; 

The  Trojan  earth  was  clotted  in  his  hair 
Even  as  he  had  arisen  from  his  grave;  280 

And  all  his  garments  breathed  the  alien  breath, 

The  incommunicable  mystery  of  death. 

Changed — changed.  The  sudden  tears,  half  sad,  half  sweet, 
Darkened  her  sight ;  but  not  with  tears  she  spoke : 

Ah,  not  with  tears  her  inmost  being  woke 
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In  shadowy  laughter  tremulous  and  fleet — 

Such  music  as  the  lark  at  morning  brings 
To  a  new  nest  a-throb  with  eager  infant  wings. 

And  brokenly  she  said,  ‘The  daffodil 

Is  all  unbudded  ;  not  a  bird  doth  wake :  290 

And  yet  I  thought,  Beloved,  for  thy  sake 
The  world  would  blossom  like  my  heart,  and  spill 
Young  hyacinth  and  daphne  buds  to  meet 
With  rose  and  amethyst  thy  new-returning  feet.’ 

Pie  smiled,  replying  not ;  but  took  her  hand 
And  laid  his  lips  against  it  musingly : 

At  last  he  answered  slowly — ‘Not  to  me 
Doth  April  tarry  ere  she  bless  the  land: 

Dear,  in  thy  face  alone  are  sun  and  skies — 

My  spring  is  on  thy  lips,  my  morning  in  thine  eyes.  300 

‘For  I  have  known  the  pale  unresting  fields 
Of  Hades  golden  for  a  little  space 
While  the  reflected  glory  of  thy  face 
Rose  on  my  spirit.  If  that  darkness  yields 
To  thy  remembered  image,  think  how  bright 
Thy  living  beauty  burns  upon  my  famished  sight!’ 

She  answered,  rainbow-eyed — ‘I  hold  thee  still? 

When  thou  didst  fling  away  thy  life  at  Troy, 

Turning  to  meet  the  levelled  spears  with  joy, 

What  strength  had  Love  to  keep  thee  from  thy  will?  310 
What  thought  of  me  availed  to  draw  thee  back 
From  the  red  sands  of  death,  and  from  the  battle-wrack?' 

Plis  eyes  grew  dark  with  pain,  as  though  they  still 
Looked  on  the  bloody  horror  of  the  sands : 

— And  with  a  swift  remorse  she  caught  his  hands, 

Crying,  ‘Forgive,  forgive — I  had  no  will 

To  grieve  thee — think  upon  the  words  no  morel’ 

He  answered,  ‘In  my  sight  they  shipped  the  labouring  oar, 

‘Before  mine  eyes  they  furled  the  empty  sail, 

As  to  the  harbour  ship  by  ship  we  came  320 

And  saw  the  Trojan  towers  soar  up  like  flame, 

Flashing  the  sunlight  from  their  glittering  mail. 
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Splendid  we  saw  the  walls  of  beryl  stand — 

And  we  were  few  and  weary,  weak  of  heart  and  hand. 

‘I  was  the  first  to  hear  the  laughter  cease 
On  faltering  lips — I  was  the  first  to  see 
The  furtive  eyes  that  glanced  avoidingly. 

Could  I  do  less  than  die  who  died  for  Greece? 

Yea,  while  I  saw  their  shame,  with  hard-drawn  breath 
I  knew  a  keener  pang  than  any  pang  of  death.  33° 

‘But  clear  between  my  vision  and  the  ships 
There  rose  thy  face,  O  fairest,  O  my  wife ! 

Not  for  our  true  love’s  sake,  not  for  my  life 
Dare  I  deliver  Greece  to  mocking  lips : 

I  fled  the  pale  beloved  face,  that  strove 
To  bind  my  flagging  soul  with  memories  of  our  love. 

‘See — wilt  thou  chide  me  still?’  And  swift  she  bent 
And  kissed  the  hands  she  held,  with  lips  that  shook, 

And  cried,  with  tears  and  laughter  in  her  look — 

‘I  am  content,  O  Heart — I  am  content:  340 

Pierce  me  no  more  with  thy  too-poignant  speech! 

Walk  here,  between  the  fires  of  newly-blossomed  peach 

‘And  wanly-kindled  apricot,  that  wake 

Before  the  world,  before  the  pipes  of  Spring 
Call  back  the  silver  and  the  golden  wing. 

We  have  one  day,  Beloved ! — we  will  make 
That  day  a  torch  of  beauty  and  of  faith, 

A  star  to  guide  us  down  the  darkened  slopes  of  death !’ 

Peace  was  upon  them  both ;  but  most  on  her. 

There  was  a  lovely  gladness  in  her  look,  350 

Half  triumph,  half  a  still  delight  that  shook 
The  heart  of  the  beholder  like  a  stir 
Of  trumpets  heard  far  off,  or  like  a  fleet 
Of  glimmering  sails  that  go  undaunted  to  defeat. 

And  to  the  palace  door  they  came  at  last 
—From  a  green  twilight  to  a  silver  gloom 
That  steeped  the  shadowy  vastness  of  the  room 
And  drank  away  their  footsteps  as  they  passed. 

Silently  still,  from  room  to  room  they  moved,  359 

Through  every  place  of  joyance  they  had  known  and  loved. 
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Last  came  they  to  a  terrace  all  a-shine 

With  tender  light  of  half-awakened  spring; 

A  ghost-white  peacock  sunned  his  silken  wing 
And  ravelled  train  along  the  wall :  a  vine 
— All  delicate  arabesque  of  sun  and  shade — 

Sprang  through  the  carven  marble  of  the  balustrade. 

Here  they  remained.  He  looked  with  eyes  grown  dim 
On  the  far  river  and  the  winding  shore, 

As  knowing  they  should  meet  his  sight  no  more 
In  earth  or  heaven.  She  only  looked  on  him —  370 

And  still  that  light  was  in  her  eyes  which  made 
Them  clear  beyond  belief,  steadfast  and  unafraid. 

So  the  day  waned.  At  dusk  he  raised  his  head, 

And  thrice  he  would  have  spoken,  but  the  word 
Halted  upon  his  lips:  she  dimly  heard, 

And  dimly  saw  the  bloodstain  growing  red 
Over  his  breast.  So  pale  he  looked,  so  wan — 

And  the  chill  end  of  evening  hastened  to  be  gone. 

Then  said  he,  ‘Lo,  our  parting  comes  at  last. 

Kiss  me  and  take  farewell.  O  dearest  one,  380 

The  darkling  sands  of  all  my  life  are  run: 

I  lived,  and  I  am  dead:  the  pang  was  past, 

But  now  I  die  anew:  here  while  we  part 
Slowly  the  bitter  waters  rise  about  my  heart.’ 

She  answered  him  with  lips  that  scarcely  stirred, 

‘We  parted  once :  we  shall  not  part  again. 

I  have  borne  all,  and  drunk  the  dregs  of  pain 
In  utter  solitude.  They  brought  me  word 

From  the  red  garner  of  the  Trojan  shore  389 

That  broke  my  heart  one  eve :  thou  shalt  not  bruise  it  more. 

‘Alone  thou  cam’st:  together  we  will  go. 

We  shall  be  twain  no  more,  for  we  are  one. 

Together  have  we  seen  our  latest  sun 
Die,  and  the  pallid  death  of  afterglow. 

I  will  behold  no  second  break  of  dawn 
In  transient  gold  and  living  flame,  when  thou  art  gone. 
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‘Together — ah,  together ! — hand  in  hand 

And  heart  in  heart !  They  shall  not  part  us  more — 

Not  the  faint  waters  of  the  Stygian  shore, 

Not  the  pale  cohorts  of  the  twilight-land  4°° 

— Speechless,  unresting,  desolate — shall  divide 
Those  who  together  lived,  those  who  together  died.’ 

He  answered  not:  but  she  with  steadfast  eyes 

Saw  how  his  own  were  quenched  in  slow  hard  tears 
Such  as  were  never  wrung  by  human  fears 
Or  human  agony — such  tears  as  rise 

When  some  imprisoned  spirit  sees  all  light 
Close  in  the  last  oblivion  on  its  straining  sight. 

Near  to  their  last  embrace,  he  put  her  back 

With  gentle  fingers,  and  unswerving  still  410 

He  spoke:  ‘Bethink  thee — look  on  stream  and  hill, 
Vineyard  and  olive-yard :  the  night  grows  black 
Around  us,  and  the  day  is  nearly  done: 

Think  on  the  twilight-world  of  neither  moon  nor  sun. 

‘O  my  beloved,  spring  will  come  again 

To  this  sad  earth  we  loved,  and  it  will  wake ; 

Pale  sorrowing  buds  of  hyacinth  will  break 
In  some  unlooked-for  morn  of  shaken  rain; 

Persephone  will  walk  among  the  hills 
Planting  her  tall  straight  spears  of  fateful  daffodils.  420 

‘But  here  we  shall  not  come.  No  more — no  more ! 

Ah,  when  our  vines  are  green,  and  violets  make 
A  brief  delay  of  summer  for  our  sake, 

We  shall  walk  lonely  by  the  waveless  shore 
In  such  a  dusk  as  gives  us  light  to  see 
Changed  faces,  and  the  fields  of  wan  eternity.’ 

He  ceased.  She  took  his  hand,  and  turned  her  eyes 
But  once,  upon  the  safe  familiar  room — 

The  milk-white  jar  of  Almond  boughs,  the  loom 
With  its  great  weft  of  blue  and  crimson  dyes :  430 

And  so  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  door 
Even  with  joy,  and  spoke — ‘Here  shall  we  come  no  more. 
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‘O  blind  of  heart  1  I  tell  thee,  wert  thou  gone, 

And  I  upon  this  weary  earth  alone 
Heard  all  the  trumpets  of  Demeter  blown, 

I  should  not  see  the  tender  wake  of  dawn: 

1  should  be  dust,  although  my  body  moved 
Through  the  green  laurel-walk,  beneath  the  boughs  we  loved. 

'And  in  that  twilight  world,  whose  floodless  sea 

Washes  the  margin  of  a  silent  land,  44° 

We  shall  not  walk  alone,  but  hand  in  hand, 

And  Love  shall  warm  our  immortality 
With  an  eternal  spring;  since  even  death 
Cannot  dispart  our  souls,  nor  chill  our  mingled  breath.’ 

So  at  the  door  they  kissed  with  wordless  lips, 

And  crossed  the  sill  together:  nightingales 
Made  rapturous  all  the  air;  the  misty  sails 
And  shadowy  hulls  of  unreturning  ships 

W ent  by  them  seaward ;  but  they  looked  above, 

I  .ost  in  that  dream  whose  height,  whose  breadth  and  depth 
is  Love.  45° 


Audrey  Alexandra  Brown. 


II.  DESCRIPTIVE,  IDYLLIC,  DIDACTIC 
THE  WIND  OUR  ENEMY 


i 

Wind 

flattening  its  gaunt  furious  self  against 
the  naked  siding,  knifing  in  the  wounds 
of  time,  pausing  to  tear  aside  the  last 
old  scab  of  paint. 

Wind 

surging  down  the  cocoa-coloured  seams 
of  summer- f all ozv,  darting  in  about 
white  hoofs  and  brown,  snatching  the  sweaty  cap 
shielding  red  eyes. 

Wind 

filling  the  dry  mouth  with  bitter  dust 
whipping  the  shoulders  worry-bowed  too  soon, 
soiling  the  water  pail,  and  in  grim  prophecy 
greying  the  hair. 


ii 

The  wheat  in  spring  was  like  a  giant’s  bolt  of  silk 
Unrolled  over  the  earth. 

When  the  wind  sprang 
It  rippled  as  if  a  great  broad  snake 
Moved  under  the  green  sheet 
Seeking  its  outward  way  to  light. 

In  autumn  it  was  an  ocean  of  flecked  gold 
Sweet  as  a  biscuit,  breaking  in  crisp  waves 
That  never  shattered,  never  blurred  in  foam. 
That  was  the  last  good  year.  .  .  . 

in 

The  wheat  was  embroidering 
All  the  spring  morning, 

Frail  threads  needled  by  sunshine  like  thin  gold. 
A  man’s  heart  could  love  his  land, 

Smoothly  self-yielding, 
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Its  broad  spread  promising  all  his  granaries  might  hold. 

A  woman’s  eyes  could  kiss  the  soil 
From  her  kitchen  window, 

Turning  its  black  depths  to  unchipped  cups — a  silk  crepe 
dress — 

(Two-ninety-eight,  Sale  Catalogue) 

Pray  sun’s  touch  be  gentleness, 

Not  a  hot  hand  scorching  flesh  it  would  caress. 

But  sky  like  a  new  tin  pan 
Hot  from  the  oven 

Seemed  soldered  to  the  earth  by  horizons  of  glare  ...  40 
The  third  day  he  left  the  fields.  .  .  . 

Heavy  scraping  footsteps 

Spoke  before  his  words,  ‘Crops  dried  out — everywhere — ’ 

IV 

They  said,  ‘Sure,  it’ll  rain  next  year !’ 

When  that  was  dry,  ‘Well,  next  year  anyway.’ 

Then,  ‘Next — ’ 

But  still  the  metal  hardness  of  the  sky 
Softened  only  in  mockery. 

When  lightning  slashed  and  twanged 

And  thunder  made  the  hot  head  surge  with  pain  5° 

Never  a  drop  fell ; 

Always  hard  yellow  sun  conquered  the  storm. 

So  the  soon  sickly-familiar  saying  grew, 

(Watching  the  futile  clouds  sneak  down  the  north) 

‘Just  empties  goin’  back!’ 

(Cold  laughter  bending  parched  lips  in  a  smile 
Bleak  eyes  denied.) 


v 

Horses  were  strong  so  strong  men  might  love  them, 
Sides  groomed  to  copper  burning  the  sun, 

Wind  tangling  wild  manes,  dust  circling  wild  hoofs, 
Turn  the  colts  loose!  Watch  the  ht’o-year-olds  run! 
Then  heart  thrilled  fast  and  the  veins  filled  with  glory 
The  feel  of  hard  leather  a  fortune  more  sweet 
Than  a  girl’s  silky  lips.  He  was  one  with  the  thunder, 
The  flying,  the  rhythm,  of  untamed,  unshod  feet ! 
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But  now — 

It  makes  a  man  white-sick  to  see  them  now, 

Dull — heads  sagging — crowding  to  the  trough — 

No  more  spirit  than  a  barren  cow. 

The  well’s  pumped  dry  to  wash  poor  fodder  down,  70 

Straw  and  salt — and  endless  salt  and  straw — 

(Thank  God  the  winter’s  mild  so  far) 

Dry  Russian  thistle  crackling  in  the  jaw — 

The  old  mare  found  the  thistle  pile,  ate  till  she  bulged, 

Then,  crazily,  she  wandered  in  the  yard, 

Saw  a  water-drum,  and  staggering  to  its  rim, 

Plodded  around  it — on  and  on  in  hard, 

Madly  relentless  circle.  Weaker — stumbling — 

She  fell  quite  suddenly,  heaved  once  and  lay. 

(Nellie  the  kid’s  pet’s  done,  boys.  80 

Hitch  up  the  strongest  team.  Haul  her  away. 

Maybe  we  should  have  mortgaged  all  we  had 
Though  it  wasn’t  much,  even  in  good  years,  and  draw 
Ploughs  with  a  jolting  tractor. 

Still — you  can’t  make  gas  of  thistles  or  oat-straw.) 

VI 

Relief. 

‘God,  we  tried  so  hard  to  stand  alone !’ 

Relief. 

‘Well,  we  can’t  let  the  kids  go  cold.’ 

They  trudge  away  to  school  swinging  half-empty  lard-pails, 
To  shiver  in  the  school  house  (unpainted  seven  years),  91 
Learning  from  a  blue-lipped  girl 
Almost  as  starved  as  they. 

Relief  cars. 

‘Apples,  they  say,  and  clothes !’ 

The  folks  in  town  get  their  pick  first, 

Then  their  friends — 

‘Eight  miles  for  us  to  go  so  likely  we  won’t  get  much — ’ 
‘Maybe  we’ll  get  the  batteries  charged  up  and  have  the  radio 
to  kind  of  brighten  things — ’ 
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Insurgents  march  in  Spain 
Japs  bomb  Chinese 
Airliner  lost 

‘Maybe  we’re  not  as  badly  off  as  some — ’ 

‘Maybe  there’ll  be  a  war  and  we’ll  get  paid  to  fight — ’ 
‘Maybe—’ 

‘See  if  Eddie  Cantor’s  on  to-night!’ 

VII 

People  grew  bored 
Well-fed  in  the  east  and  west 
By  stale,  drought-area  tales, 

Bored  by  relief  whinings, 

Preferred  their  own  troubles. 

So  those  who  still  had  stayed 
On  the  scorched  prairie, 

Found  even  sympathy 
Seeming  to  fail  them 
Like  their  own  rainfall. 

‘Well — let’s  forget  politics, 

Forget  the  wind,  our  enemy ! 

Let’s  forget  farming,  boys, 

Let’s  put  on  a  dance  to-night ! 

Mrs.  Smith’ll  bring  a  cake. 

Mrs.  Olsen’s  coffee’s  swell !’ 

The  small  uneven  schoolhouse  floor 
Scraped  under  big  work-boots 
Cleaned  for  the  evening’s  fun, 

Gasoline  lamps  whistled. 

One  Hungarian  boy 
Snapped  at  a  shrill  guitar, 

A  Swrede  from  out  north  of  town 
Squeezed  an  accordian  dry, 

And  a  Scotchwoman  from  Ontario 

Made  the  piano  dance 

In  time  to  ‘The  Mocking-Bird’ 

And  ‘When  1  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream,’ 
Only  taking  time  off 
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To  swing  in  a  square  dance 
Between  ten  and  half-past  three. 

Yet  in  the  morning 
Air  peppered  thick  with  dust, 

All  the  night’s  happiness 
Seemed  far  away,  unreal 
Like  a  lying  mirage,  140 

Or  the  icy-white  glare 
Of  the  alkali  slough. 

VIII 

Presently  the  dark  dust  seemed  to  build  a  wall 
That  cut  them  off  from  east  and  west  and  north, 

Kindness  and  honesty,  things  they  used  to  know, 

Seemed  blown  away  and  lost 
In  frantic  soil. 

At  last  they  thought 

Even  God  and  Christ  were  hidden 

By  the  false  clouds.  150 

— Dust-blinded  to  the  staring  parable, 

Each  wind-splintered  timber  like  a  pain-bent  Cross. 
Calloused,  groping  fingers,  trembling 
With  overwork  and  fear, 

Ceased  trying  to  clutch  at  some  faith  in  the  dark, 

Thin  sick  courage  fainted,  lacking  hope. 

But  tightened,  tangled  nerves  scream  to  the  brain 
If  there  is  no  hope,  give  them  forgetfulness! 

The  cheap  light  of  the  beer-parlour  grins  out, 

Promising  shoddy  security  for  an  hour.  160 

The  Finn  who  makes  bad  liquor  in  his  barn 
Grows  fat  on  groaning  emptiness  of  souls. 


IX 

The  sun  goes  down.  Earth  like  a  thick  black  coin 
Leans  its  round  rim  against  the  yellowed  sky. 

The  air  cools.  Kerosene  lamps  are  filled  and  lit 
In  dusty  windows.  Tired  bodies  crave  to  lie 
In  bed  forever.  Chores  are  done  at  last. 

A  thin  horse  neighs  drearily.  The  chickens  drowse, 

Replete  with  grasshoppers  that  have  gnawed  and  scraped 
Shrivelled  garden-leaves.  No  sound  from  the  gaunt  cows.  170 
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The  Unknown  Citizen 


Poverty,  hand  in  hand  with  fear,  two  great 
Shrill-jointed  skeletons  stride  loudly  out 
Across  the  pitiful  fields,  none  to  oppose. 

Courage  is  roped  with  hunger,  chained  with  doubt. 

Only  against  the  yellow  sky,  a  part 
Of  the  jetty  silhouette  of  barn  and  house 
Two  figures  stand,  heads  close,  arms  locked, 

And  suddenly  some  spirit  seems  to  rouse 
And  gleam,  like  a  thin  sword,  tarnished,  bent, 

But  still  shining  in  the  spared  beauty  of  moon,  180 

As  his  strained  voice  says  to  her,  ‘We’re  not  licked  yet ! 

It  must  rain  again — it  will!  Maybe — soon — ’ 

Wind  x 

in  a  lonely  laughterless  shrill  game 
with  broken  wash-boiler,  bucket  zoithout 
a  handle,  Russian  thistle,  throwing  up 
sections  of  soil. 

God,  zuill  it  never  rain  againf  What  about 

those  clouds  out  west?  No,  that’s  just  dust,  as  thick 

atid  stifling  now  as  zvinter  underwear.  *9° 

No  rain,  no  crop,  no  feed,  no  faith,  only 

zvind. 

Anne  Marriott. 


THE  UNKNOWN  CITIZEN 
to 

JS/07/M/378 

THIS  MARBLE  MONUMENT  IS  ERECTED 
BY  THE  STATE 

He  was  found  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  to  be 
One  against  whom  there  was  no  official  complaint, 

And  all  the  reports  on  his  conduct  agree 
That,  in  the  modern  sense  of  an  old-fashioned  world,  he  was 
a  saint, 

For  in  everything  he  did  he  served  the  Greater  Community. 
Except  for  the  War  till  the  day  he  retired 
He  worked  in  a  factory  and  never  got  fired, 

But  satisfied  his  employers,  Fudge  Motors  Inc. 


Dusk  On  English  Bay 
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Yet  he  wasn’t  a  scab  or  odd  in  his  views, 

For  his  Union  reports  that  he  paid  his  dues,  io 

(Our  report  on  his  Union  shows  it  was  sound) 

And  our  Social  Psychology  workers  found 

That  he  was  popular  with  his  mates  and  liked  a  drink. 

The  Press  are  convinced  that  he  bought  a  paper  every  day 
And  that  his  reactions  to  advertisements  were  normal  in 
every  way. 

Policies  taken  out  in  his  name  prove  that  he  was  fully 
insured, 

And  his  Health-card  shows  he  was  once  in  hospital  but  left 
it  cured. 

Both  Producers  Research  and  High-Grade  Living  declare 
He  was  fully  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  the  Instalment 
Plan 

And  had  everything  necessary  to  the  Modern  Man,  20 
A  gramophone,  a  radio,  a  car  and  a  frigidaire, 

Our  researchers  into  Public  Opinion  are  content 
That  he  held  the  proper  opinions  for  the  time  of  year ; 
Where  there  was  peace,  he  was  for  peace;  when  there  was 
war,  he  went. 

He  was  married  and  added  five  children  to  the  population, 
Which  our  Eugenist  says  was  the  right  number  for  a  parent 
of  his  generation, 

And  our  teachers  report  that  he  never  interfered  with  their 
education.  30 

Was  he  free?  Was  he  happy?  The  question  is  absurd: 

Had  anything  been  wrong,  we  should  certainly  have  heard. 

W.  H.  Auden. 

DUSK  ON  ENGLISH  BAY 

The  lighting  rooms  perfect  a  chequerboard 

Across  apartment  boxes.  Through  the  popcorn 

Reek,  hotdogs  and  chips,  the  air  lets  fall 

A  rain  of  quiet  coolness  on  the  flesh.  The  calling 

Bathers  trot  the  footpocked  sand  on  legs 

Unsexed  by  distance,  waving  arms  severed 

With  twilight.  From  the  whitening  ribs  of  the  raft  divers 

Flash  cream  arcs  across  the  expiring 

Sunset,  and  are  quenched.  Beyond  the  bay  the  files 
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The  Starlight  Night 


Of  regimented  lamps  are  pulsing  evenly  io 

On  the  long  tamed  whale  of  Point  Grey.  The  evening 
Star  detaches  and  floats  into  the  chartreuse  heavens, 

An  arrested  rocket.  The  moon,  behind  a  row 
Of  moons  along  the  promenade,  contracts  and  yellows 
Upward.  Night’s  dissolvent  eats  into  the  west, 

Browning  the  stippled  mauve,  the  copper  sulphate, 

Paling  and  paling  the  opal,  melting  the  latest 
Speck  of  robin’s  eggshell  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 

And  ever  over  the  Pacific  pursuing  tomorrow’s 

Sun.  But  tomorrow’s  sun  is  clean  escaped  20 

And  rushes  down  through  Asian  skies,  garish 

With  burst  of  shell  and  unarrested  rocket, 

And  burns  on  Libyan  sands,  by  bombs 

Cratered  and  red  with  libations  poured  to  the  guns. 

Past  Narvik’s  blanching  hulks  the  morrowing  sun 
Is  flying,  over  the  Mediterranean’s  smudged 
Embattled  sharks,  and  the  sailors  quenched,  and  climbing 
To  stricken  dawn  in  England,  widening  his  light 
On  limbs  unsexed  and  severed,  and  the  rain  of  iron 
Cooling  the  flesh,  and  the  stench  of  the  flesh  cooled, 

While  the  flame  untamed  probes  the  tenement  ruins.  30 
Speeding  and  soaring  he  comes,  the  Atlantic  sighting, 

And  there  is  no  Joshua  can  brake  his  flight,  nor 
Any  clutch  of  ours  can  hold  this  precious  night. 

Earle  Birney. 


THE  STARLIGHT  NIGHT 

Look  at  the  stars !  look,  look  up  at  the  skies ! 

O  look  at  all  the  fire-folk  sitting  in  the  air ! 

The  bright  boroughs,  the  circle-citadels  there ! 

Down  in  dim  woods  the  diamond  delves!  the  elves’-eves! 
The  grey  lawns  cold  where  gold,  where  quickgold  lies ! 
Wind-beat  whitebeani !  airy  abeles  set  on  a  flare  I 
Flake-doves  sent  floating  forth  at  a  farmyard  scare! — 
Ah  well !  it  is  all  a  purchase,  all  is  a  prize. 

Buy  then!  bid  then! — What? — Prayer,  patience,  alms,  vows 
Look,  look:  a  May-mess,  like  on  orchard  boughs!  10 

Look!  March  bloom,  like  on  mcaled-with-yellow  sallows! 
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The  Express 

These  are  indeed  the  bam;  withindoors  house 
The  shocks.  This  piece-bright  paling  shuts  the  spouse 
Christ  home,  Christ  and  his  mother  and  all  his  hallows. 

Gerald  Manly  Hopkins. 


THE  EXPRESS 

After  the  first  powerful  plain  manifesto 
The  black  statement  of  pistons,  without  more  fuss 
But  gliding  like  a  queen,  she  leaves  the  station. 
Without  bowing  and  with  restrained  unconcern 
She  passes  the  houses  which  humbly  crowd  outside, 
The  gasworks  and  at  last  the  heavy  page 
Of  death,  printed  by  gravestones  in  the  cemetery. 
Beyond  the  town  there  lies  the  open  country 
Where,  gathering  speed,  she  acquires  mystery, 

The  luminous  self-possession  of  ships  on  ocean.  10 
It  is  now  she  begins  to  sing — at  first  quite  low 
Then  loud,  and  at  last  with  a  jazzy  madness — 

The  song  of  her  whistle  screaming  at  curves, 

Of  deafening  tunnels,  brakes,  innumerable  bolts. 

And  always  light,  aerial,  underneath, 

Goes  the  elate  metre  of  her  wheels. 

Steaming  through  metal  landscape  on  her  lines 
She  plunges  new  eras  of  wild  happiness 
Where  speed  throws  up  strange  shapes,  broad  curves 
And  parellels  clean  like  the  steel  of  guns.  20 

At  last,  further  than  Edinburgh  or  Rome, 

Beyond  the  crest  of  the  world,  she  reaches  night 
Where  only  a  low  streamline  brightness 
Of  phosphorus  on  the  tossing  hills  is  white. 

Ah,  like  a  comet  through  flame,  she  moves  entranced 
Wrapt  in  her  music  no  bird  song,  no,  nor  bough 
Breaking  with  honey  buds,  shall  ever  equal. 

Stephen  Spender. 
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THE  RAILWAY  TRAIN 

I  like  to  see  it  lap  the  miles, 

And  lick  the  valleys  up, 

And  stop  to  feed  itself  at  tanks; 

And  then,  prodigious,  step 

Around  a  pile  of  mountains, 

And,  supercilious,  peer 
In  shanties  by  the  sides  of  roads; 

And  then  a  quarry  pare 

To  fit  its  sides,  and  crawl  between, 
Complaining  all  the  while 
In  horrid,  hooting  stanza; 

Then  chase  itself  down  hill 

And  neigh  like  Boanerges ; 

Then,  punctual  as  a  star, 

Stop — docile  and  omnipotent — 

At  its  own  stable  door. 

Emily  Dickinson. 

THE  OLD  VICARAGE,  GRANTCHESTER 

(CAf£  DES  WESTENS,  BERLIN,  MAY  1912) 

Just  now  the  lilac  is  in  bloom, 

All  before  my  little  room ; 

And  in  my  flower-beds,  I  think, 

Smile  the  carnation  and  the  pink ; 

And  down  the  borders,  well  I  know, 

The  poppy  and  the  pansy  blow  .  .  . 

Oh !  there  the  chestnuts,  summer  through, 

Beside  the  river  make  for  you 

A  tunnel  of  green  gloom,  and  sleep 

Deeply  above;  and  green  and  deep  io 

The  stream  mysterious  glides  beneath, 

Green  as  a  dream  and  deep  as  death. 

— Oh,  damn !  1  know  it !  and  I  know 
How  the  May  fields  all  golden  show, 

And  when  the  day  is  young  and  sweet, 
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Gild  gloriously  the  bare  feet 
That  run  to  bathe  .  .  . 

Du  lieber  Gotti 

Here  am  I,  sweating,  sick,  and  hot, 

And  there  the  shadowed  waters  fresh 
Lean  up  to  embrace  the  naked  flesh. 
Temperamentvoll  German  Jews 
Drink  beer  around; — and  there  the  dews 
Are  soft  beneath  a  morn  of  gold. 

Here  tulips  bloom  as  they  are  told ; 
Unkempt  about  those  hedges  blows 
An  English  unofficial  rose; 

And  there  the  unregulated  sun 
Slopes  down  to  rest  when  day  is  done, 

And  wakes  a  vague  unpunctual  star, 

A  slippered  Hesper ;  and  there  are 
Meads  toward  Haslingfield  and  Coton 
Where  das  Betreten’s  not  verboten. 

eithe  genoimen  .  .  .  would  I  were 
In  Grantchester,  in  Grantchester! — 

Some,  it  may  be,  can  get  in  touch 
With  Nature  there,  or  Earth,  or  such. 

And  clever  modern  men  have  seen 
A  Faun  a-peeping  through  the  green, 

And  felt  the  Classics  were  not  dead, 

To  glimpse  a  Naiad’s  reedy  head, 

Or  hear  the  Goat-foot  piping  low :  .  .  . 

But  these  are  things  I  do  not  know. 

I  only  know  that  you  may  lie 

Day  long  and  watch  the  Cambridge  sky, 

And,  flower-lulled  in  sleepy  grass, 

Hear  the  cool  lapse  of  hours  pass, 

Until  the  centuries  blend  and  blur 
In  Grantchester,  in  Grantchester.  .  .  . 

Still  in  the  dawnlit  waters  cool 
His  ghostly  Lordship  swims  his  pool, 

And  tries  the  strokes,  essays  the  tricks, 
Long  learnt  on  Hellespont,  or  Styx. 

Dan  Chaucer  hears  his  river  still 
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Chatter  beneath  a  phantom  mill. 

Tennyson  notes,  with  studious  eye, 

How  Cambridge  waters  hurry  by  .  .  . 

And  in  that  garden,  black  and  white, 

Creep  whispers  through  the  grass  all  night; 

And  spectral  dance,  before  the  dawn, 

A  hundred  Vicars  down  the  lawn;  60 

Curates,  long  dust,  will  come  and  go 
On  lissom,  clerical,  printless  toe; 

And  oft  between  the  boughs  is  seen 
The  sly  shade  of  a  Rural  Dean  .  .  . 

Till,  at  a  shiver  in  the  skies, 

Vanishing  with  Satanic  cries, 

The  prim  ecclesiastic  rout 
Leaves  but  a  startled  sleeper-out, 

Grey  heavens,  the  first  bird’s  drowsy  calls, 

The  falling  house  that  never  falls.  70 

God !  I  will  pack,  and  take  a  train, 

And  get  me  to  England  once  again ! 

For  England’s  the  one  land,  I  know, 

Where  men  with  Splendid  Hearts  may  go ; 

And  Cambridgeshire,  of  all  England, 

The  shire  for  Men  who  Understand ; 

And  of  that  district  I  prefer 
The  lovely  hamlet  Grantchester. 

For  Cambridge  people  rarely  smile, 

Being  urban,  squat,  and  packed  with  guile;  80 

And  Royston  men  in  the  far  South 

Are  black  and  fierce  and  strange  of  mouth; 

At  Over  they  fling  oaths  at  one, 

And  worse  than  oaths  at  Trumpington, 

And  Ditton  girls  are  mean  and  dirty, 

And  there’s  none  in  Harston  under  thirty, 

And  folks  in  Shelford  and  those  parts 
Have  twisted  lips  and  twisted  hearts, 

And  Barton  men  make  Cockney  rhymes, 

And  Coton’s  full  of  nameless  crimes,  90 

And  things  are  done  you’d  not  believe 
At  Madingley,  on  Christmas  Eve. 

Strong  men  have  run  for  miles  and  miles, 
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When  one  from  Cherry  Hinton  smiles ; 

Strong  men  have  blanched,  and  shot  their  wives, 

Rather  than  send  them  to  St.  Ives; 

Strong  men  have  cried  like  babes,  bydam, 

To  hear  what  happened  at  Babraham. 

But  Grantchester !  ah,  Grantchester ! 

There’s  peace  and  holy  quiet  there,  100 

Great  clouds  along  pacific  skies, 

And  men  and  women  with  straight  eyes, 

Lithe  children  lovelier  than  a  dream, 

A  bosky  wood,  a  slumbrous  stream, 

And  little  kindly  winds  that  creep 
Round  twilight  corners,  half  asleep. 

In  Grantchester  their  skins  are  white ; 

They  bathe  by  day,  they  bathe  by  night ; 

The  women  there  do  all  they  ought; 

The  men  observe  the  Rules  of  Thought.  no 

They  love  the  Good;  they  worship  Truth; 

They  laugh  uproariously  in  youth ; 

(And  when  they  get  to  feeling  old, 

They  up  and  shoot  themselves,  I’m  told)  .  .  . 

Ah  God !  to  see  the  branches  stir 
Across  the  moon  at  Grantchester! 

To  smell  the  thrilling-sweet  and  rotten 
Unforgettable,  unforgotten 
River-smell,  and  hear  the  breeze 

Sobbing  in  the  little  trees.  120 

Say,  do  the  elm-clumps  greatly  stand 
Still  guardians  of  that  holy  land? 

The  chestnuts  shade,  in  reverend  dream, 

The  yet  unacademic  stream? 

Is  dawn  a  secret  shy  and  cold 
Anadyomene,  silver-gold  ? 

And  sunset  still  a  golden  sea 
From  Haslingfield  to  Madingley? 

And  after,  ere  the  night  is  born, 

Do  hares  come  out  about  the  corn?  130 

Oh,  is  the  water  sweet  and  cool, 

Gentle  and  brown,  above  the  pool? 

And  laughs  the  immortal  river  still 
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Under  the  mill,  under  the  mill? 

Say,  is  there  Beauty  yet  to  find  ? 

And  Certainty?  and  Quiet  kind? 

Deep  meadows  yet,  for  to  forget 
The  lies,  and  truths,  and  pain  ?  .  .  .  oh  1  yet 
Stands  the  Church  clock  at  ten  to  three? 
And  is  there  honey  still  for  tea? 


Rupert  Brooke. 


III.  LYRIC 

SONG  FROM  ‘THE  PRINCESS’ 

THE  SPLENDOUR  FALLS  ON  CASTLE  WALLS 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 

The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes, 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear, 

And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going! 

O  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 

The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing!  io 

Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying, 

Blow,  bugle;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky, 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 

And  grow  forever  and  forever. 

Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying, 

And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE  ROLLING  ENGLISH  ROAD 

Before  the  Roman  came  to  Rye  or  out  to  Severn  strode, 

The  rolling  English  drunkard  made  the  rolling  English  road. 
A  reeling  road,  a  rolling  road,  that  rambles  round  the  shire, 
And  after  him  the  parson  ran,  the  sexton  and  the  squire ; 

A  merry  road,  a  mazy  road,  and  such  as  we  did  tread 
The  night  we  went  to  Birmingham  by  way  of  Beachy  Head. 

I  knew  no  harm  of  Bonaparte  and  plenty  of  the  Squire, 

And  for  to  fight  the  Frenchman  I  did  not  much  desire 
But  I  did  bash  their  baggonets  because  they  came  arrayed 
To  straighten  out  the  crooked  road  an  English  drunkard 

made,  io 
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Where  you  and  I  went  down  the  lane  with  ale-mugs  in  our 
hands, 

The  night  we  went  to  Glastonbury  by  way  of  Goodwin 
Sands. 

His  sins  they  were  forgiven  him ;  or  why  do  flowers  run 
Behind  him ;  and  the  hedges  all  strengthening  in  the  sun  ? 
The  wild  thing  went  from  left  to  right  and  knew  not  which 
was  which, 

But  the  wild  rose  was  above  him  when  they  found  him  in 
the  ditch. 

God  pardon  us,  nor  harden  us ;  we  did  not  see  so  clear 
The  night  we  went  to  Bannockburn  by  way  of  Brighton 
Pier. 

My  friends,  we  will  not  go  again  or  ape  an  ancient  rage, 

Or  stretch  the  folly  of  our  youth  to  be  the  shame  of  age, 
But  walk  with  clearer  eyes  and  ears  this  path  that  wandereth, 
And  see  undrugged  in  evening  light  the  decent  inn  of  death ; 
For  there  is  good  news  yet  to  hear  and  fine  things  to  be  seen, 
Before  we  go  to  Paradise  by  way  of  Kensal  Green.  23 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 

‘THREE  YEARS  SHE  GREW’ 

Three  years  she  grew  in  sun  and  shower, 

Then  Nature  said,  ‘A  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown ; 

This  Child  1  to  myself  will  take; 

She  shall  be  mine,  and  I  will  make 
A  Lady  of  my  own. 

‘Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse:  and  with  me 
The  Girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 

In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower,  10 

Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

‘She  shall  be  sportive  as  the  fawn 
That  wild  with  glee  across  the  lawn, 

Or  up  the  mountain  springs ; 

And  hers  shall  be  the  breathing  balm, 


The  Happy  Warrior 
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And  hers  the  silence  and  the  calm 
Of  mute  insensate  things. 

'The  floating  clouds  their  state  shall  lend 

To  her;  for  her  the  willow  bend;  20 

Nor  shall  she  fail  to  see 

Even  in  the  motions  of  the  Storm 

Grace  that  shall  mould  the  Maiden’s  form 

By  silent  sympathy. 

‘The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 

To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 

In  many  a  secret  place 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 

And  beauty  born  of  murmuring  sound 

Shall  pass  into  her  face.  30 

‘And  vital  feelings  of  delight 
Shall  rear  her  form  to  stately  height, 

Her  virgin  bosom  swell ; 

Such  thoughts  to  Lucy  I  will  give 
While  she  and  I  together  live 
Here  in  this  happy  dell.’ 

Thus  Nature  spake — The  work  was  done — 

How  soon  my  Lucy’s  race  was  run ! 

She  died,  and  left  to  me 

This  heath,  this  calm  and  quiet  scene ;  40 

The  memory  of  what  has  been, 

And  never  more  will  be. 

William  Wordsworth. 


THE  SCENE  OF  WAR:  THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR 

His  wild  heart  beats  with  painful  sobs, 

His  strained  hands  clench  an  ice-cold  rifle, 

His  aching  jaws  grip  a  hot  parched  tongue, 

And  his  wide  eyes  search  unconsciously 

He  cannot  shriek. 

Bloody  saliva 

Dribbles  down  his  shapeless  jacket. 
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I  saw  him  stab 
And  stab  again 

A  well-killed  Boche.  io 

This  is  the  happy  warrior, 

This  is  he.  .  .  . 

Herbert  Read. 


PROSPICE 

Fear  death? —  to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 

When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 
I  am  nearing  the  place, 

The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe; 

Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 

For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall,  io 

Though  a  battle’s  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 

I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so — one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last ! 

I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes  and  forbore, 
And  bade  me  creep  past. 

No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 
The  heroes  of  old, 

Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life’s  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold.  20 

For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave. 

The  black  minute’s  at  end, 

And  the  elements’  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 

Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 

O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest! 


Robert  Browning 


O  My  Luve’s  Like  a  Red,  Red  Rose 
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O  MY  LUVE’S  LIKE  A  RED,  RED  ROSE 

O  my  Luve’s  like  a  red,  red  rose 
That’s  newly  sprung  in  June: 

O  my  Luve’s  like  the  melodie 
That’s  sweetly  play’d  in  tune. 

As  fair  art  thou,  my  bonnie  lass, 

So  deep  in  luve  am  I : 

And  I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry: 

Till  a’  the  seas  gang  dry,  my  dear, 

And  the  rocks  melt  wi’  the  sun ;  io 

I  will  luve  thee  still,  my  dear, 

While  the  sands  o’  life  shall  run. 

And  fare  thee  well,  my  only  Luve ! 

And  fare  thee  well  awhile! 

And  I  will  come  again,  my  Luve, 

Tho’  it  wrere  ten  thousand  mile. 

Robert  Burns. 

THE  LAKE  ISLE  OF  INNISFREE 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  and  go  to  Innisfree, 

And  a  small  cabin  build  there,  of  clay  and  wattles  made ; 
Nine  bean  rows  will  I  have  there,  a  hive  for  the  honey-bee, 
And  live  alone  in  the  bee-loud  glade. 

And  I  shall  have  some  peace  there,  for  peace  comes  dropping 
slow. 

Dropping  from  the  veils  of  the  morning  to  where  the  cricket 
sings ; 

There  midnight’s  all  a-glimmer,  and  noon  a  purple  glow, 
And  evening  full  of  the  linnet’s  wings. 

I  will  arise  and  go  now,  for  always  night  and  day 
I  hear  lake  water  lapping  with  low  sounds  by  the  shore:  io 
While  I  stand  on  the  roadway,  or  on  the  pavements  gray, 

I  hear  it  in  the  deep  heart’s  core. 

William  Butler  Yeats. 
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INVICTUS 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud  ; 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbow’d. 

Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  Horror  of  the  shade,  io 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate : 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

W.  E.  Henley. 


BOOTS 

(infantry  columns  of  the  earlier  war) 

We’re  foot — slog — slog — slog — sloggin’  over  Africa! 

Foot — foot — foot — foot — sloggin’  over  Africa — 

(Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  and  down  again!) 
There’s  no  discharge  in  the  war! 

Seven — six — eleven — five — nine-an’-twenty  mile  to-day — 
Four — eleven — seventeen — thirty-two  the  day  before — 
(Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  and  down  again!) 
There's  no  discharge  in  the  war ! 

Don’t — don’t — don’t — don’t — look  at  what’s  in  front  of  you 
(Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  an’  down  again) ; 
Men — men — men — men — men  go  mad  with  watchin’  'em, 
And  there’s  no  discharge  in  the  war. 

Try — try — try — try — to  think  o’  something  different— 

Oh — my — God — keep— me  from  goin’  lunatic! 
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(Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  and  down  again!) 
There’s  no  discharge  in  the  war! 

Count — count — count — count — the  bullets  in  the  bandoliers; 
If — your — eyes — drop — they  will  get  atop  o’you 
(Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  and  down  again) — 
There’s  no  discharge  in  the  war !  20 

We — can — stick — out — 'unger,  thirst,  an’  weariness, 

But — not — not — not — not  the  chronic  sight  of  ’em — 

Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  an’  down  again, 

An’  there’s  no  discharge  in  the  war ! 

’Tain’t — so — bad — by — day  because  o’  company, 

But  night — brings — long — strings  o’  forty  thousand  million 
Boots — boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  an’  down  again, 
There’s  no  discharge  in  the  war! 

I — ’ave — marched — six — weeks  in  ’Ell  an’  certify 

It — is — not — fire — devils  dark  or  anything  30 

But  boots — boots — boots,  movin’  up  an’  down  again, 

An’  there’s  no  discharge  in  the  war ! 

Rudyard  Kipling. 


THE  MOTH 

Isled  in  the  midnight  air, 

Musked  with  the  dark’s  faint  bloom, 

Out  into  glooming  and  secret  haunts 
The  flame  cries,  ‘Come !’ 

Lovely  in  dye  and  fan, 

A-tremble  in  shimmering  grace, 

A  moth  from  her  winter  swoon 
Uplifts  her  face: 

Stares  from  her  glamorous  eyes ; 

Wafts  her  on  plumes  like  mist;  10 

In  ecstacy  swirls  and  sways 
To  her  strange  tryst. 


Walter  de  la  Mare. 
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GO,  LOVELY  ROSE 
Go,  lovely  rose ! 

Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 

That  now  she  knows, 

When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 

How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that’s  young, 

And  shuns  to  have  her  graces  spied, 

That  hadst  thou  sprung 
In  deserts  where  no  men  abide, 

Thou  must  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 

Of  beauty  from  the  light  retired; 

Bid  her  come  forth, 

Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 

And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die !  that  she 

The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee; 

How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share 
That  are  so  wondrous  sweet  and  fair. 

Edmund  Waller. 

A  NOISELESS  PATIENT  SPIDER 
A  noiseless  patient  spider 

I  mark’d,  where,  on  a  little  promontory,  it  stood  isolated ; 
Mark’d  how,  to  explore  the  vacant  vast  surrounding, 

It  launch’d  forth  filament,  filament, filament,  out  of  itself 
Ever  unreeling  them — ever  tirelessly  speeding  them. 

And  you,  O  my  soul,  where  you  stand, 

Surrounded,  surrounded,  in  measureless  oceans  of  space, 
Ceaselessly  musing,  venturing,  throwing, — seeking  the 
spheres,  to  connect  them ; 

Till  the  bridge  you  will  need,  he  form’d — till  the  ductile 
anchor  hold : 

Till  the  gossamer  thread  you  fling,  catch  somewhere,  O 
soul. 


Walt  Whitman. 
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HE  WILL  WATCH  THE  HAWK  .  .  . 

He  will  watch  the  hawk  with  an  indifferent  eye 
Or  pitifully; 

Nor  on  those  eagles  that  so  feared  him,  now 
Will  strain  his  brow ; 

Weapons  men  use,  stone,  sling  and  strong-thewed  bow 
He  will  not  know. 

This  aristocrat,  superb  of  all  instinct, 

With  death  close  linked 
He  paced  the  enormous  cloud,  almost  had  won 

War  on  the  sun;  10 

Till  now,  like  Icarus  mid-ocean-drowned, 

Hands,  wings,  are  found. 

Stephen  Spender. 

RUGBY  CHAPEL 

Coldy,  sadly  descends 
The  autumn  evening.  The  field 
Strewn  with  its  dank  yellow  drifts 
Of  wither’d  leaves,  and  the  elms, 

Fade  into  dimness  apace, 

Silent; — hardly  a  shout 

From  a  few  boys  late  at  their  play! 

The  lights  come  out  in  the  street, 

In  the  school-room  windows — but  cold, 

Solemn,  unlighted,  austere,  io 

Through  the  gathering  darkness,  arise 
The  Chapel  walls,  in  whose  bound 
Thou,  my  father!  art  laid. 

There  thou  dost  lie,  in  the  gloom 
Of  the  autumn  evening.  But  ah! 

That  word,  gloom,  to  my  mind 
Brings  thee  back  in  the  light 
Of  thy  radiant  vigour  again; 

In  the  gloom  of  November  we  pass’d 
Days  not  dark  at  thy  side; 

Seasons  impair’d  not  the  ray 
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Of  thy  buoyant  cheerfulness  clear. 
Such  thou  wast!  and  I  stand 
In  the  autumn  evening,  and  think 
Of  bygone  autumns  with  thee. 

Fifteen  years  have  gone  round 
Since  thou  arosest  to  tread, 

In  the  summer-morning,  the  road 
Of  death,  at  a  call  unforeseen, 
Sudden.  For  fifteen  years, 

We  who  till  then  in  thy  shade 
Rested  as  under  the  boughs 
Of  a  mighty  oak,  have  endured 
Sunshine  and  rain  as  we  might, 
Bare,  unshaded,  alone, 

Lacking  the  shelter  of  thee. 

O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 
Tarriest  thou  now?  For  that  force, 
Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain! 
Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being,  is  practis’d  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficient,  firm ! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 
Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 
Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  liv 
Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 
The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 
Sternly  repressest  the  bad ! 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 
Those  who  with  half-open  eyes 
Tread  the  border-land  dim 
’Twixt  vice  and  virtue;  reviv’st, 
Succourest ! — this  was  thy  work, 
This  was  thy  life  upon  earth. 

What  is  the  course  of  the  life 
Of  mortal  men  on  the  earth? — 
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Most  men  eddy  about 

Here  and  there — eat  and  drink, 

Chatter  and  love  and  hate, 

Gather  and  squander,  are  rais’d 
Aloft,  are  hurl’d  in  the  dust, 

Striving  blindly,  achieving 
Nothing ;  and  then  they  die — 

Perish; — and  no  one  asks 
Who  or  what  they  have  been, 

More  than  he  asks  what  waves, 

In  the  moonlit  solitudes  mild 
Of  the  midmost  Ocean,  have  swell’d, 
Foam’d  for  a  moment,  and  gone. 

And  there  are  some,  whom  a  thirst 
Ardent,  unquenchable,  fires, 

Not  with  the  crowd  to  be  spent, 

Not  without  aim  to  go  round 
In  an  eddy  of  purposeless  dust, 

Effort  unmeaning  and  vain. 

Ah,  yes !  some  of  us  strive 
Not  without  action  to  die 
Fruitless,  but  something  to  snatch 
From  dull  oblivion,  nor  all 
Glut  the  devouring  grave! 

We,  we  have  chosen  our  path — 

Path  to  a  clear-purpos’d  goal, 

Path  of  advance ! — but  it  leads 
A  long,  steep  journey,  through  sunk 
Gorges,  o’er  mountains  in  snow. 
Cheerful,  with  friends,  we  set  forth — 
Then,  on  the  height,  comes  the  storm. 
Thunder  crashes  from  rock 
To  rock,  the  cataracts  reply, 
Lightnings  dazzle  our  eyes. 

Roaring  torrents  have  breach’d 
The  track,  the  stream-bed  descends 
In  the  place  where  the  wayfarer  once 
Planted  his  footstep — the  spray 
Boils  o’er  its  borders!  aloft 
The  unseen  snow-beds  dislodge 
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Their  hanging  ruin;  alas, 

Havoc  is  made  in  our  train ! 

Friends,  who  set  forth  at  our  side, 
Falter,  are  lost  in  the  storm. 

We,  we,  only  are  left! — 

With  frowning  foreheads,  with  lips 
Sternly  compress’d,  we  strain  on, 

On — and  at  nightfall  at  last 
Come  to  the  end  of  our  way, 

To  the  lonely  inn  ’mid  the  rocks ; 
Where  the  gaunt  and  taciturn  host 
Stands  on  the  threshold,  the  wind 
Shaking  his  thin  white  hairs — 

Holds  his  lantern  to  scan 

Our  storm-beat  figures,  and  asks : 

Whom  in  our  party  we  bring? 

Whom  we  have  left  in  the  snow? 

Sadly  we  answer :  We  bring 
Only  ourselves!  we  lost 
Sight  of  the  rest  in  the  storm. 
Hardly  ourselves  we  fought  through, 
Stripp’d,  without  friends,  as  we  are. 
Friends,  companions,  and  train, 

The  avalanche  swept  from  our  side. 

But  thou  would’st  not  alone 
Be  saved,  my  father !  alone 
Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 
Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild. 

We  were  weary,  and  we 
Fearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 

If,  in  the  paths  of  the  world. 

Stones  might  have  wounded  thy  feet, 
Toil  or  dejection  have  tried 
Thy  spirit,  of  that  we  saw 
Nothing — to  us  thou  wast  still 
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Cheerful,  and  helpful,  and  firm ! 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself; 

And,  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 

O  faithful  shepherd !  to  come, 

Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

And  through  thee  I  believe 
In  the  noble  and  great  who  are  gone ; 
Pure  souls  honour’d  and  blest 
By  former  ages,  who  else — 

Such,  so  soulless,  so  poor, 

Is  the  race  of  men  whom  I  see — 

Seem’d  but  a  dream  of  the  heart, 
Seem’d  but  a  cry  of  desire. 

Yes!  I  believe  that  there  liv’d 
Others  like  thee  in  the  past, 

Not  like  the  men  of  the  crowd 
Who  all  round  me  to-day 
Bluster  or  cringe,  and  make  life 
Hideous,  and  arid,  and  vile ; 

But  souls  temper’d  with  fire, 

Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 

Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

Servants  of  God !  or  sons 
Shall  I  not  call  you?  because 
Not  as  servants  ye  knew 
Your  Father’s  innermost  mind, 

His,  who  unwillingly  sees 
One  of  his  little  ones  lost — 

Yours  is  the  praise,  if  mankind 
Hath  not  as  yet  in  its  march 
Fainted,  and  fallen,  and  died ! 

See!  In  the  rocks  of  the  world 
Marches  the  host  of  mankind, 

A  feeble,  wavering  line. 

Where  are  they  tending? — A  God 
Marshall’d  them,  gave  them  their  goal. 
Ah,  but  the  way  is  so  long! 

Years  they  have  been  in  the  wild! 
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Sore  thirst  plagues  them,  the  rocks, 

Rising  all  round,  overawe ; 

Factions  divide  them,  their  host  180 

Threatens  to  break,  to  dissolve. 

Ah,  keep,  keep  them  combined ! 

Else,  of  the  myriads  who  fill 
That  army,  not  one  shall  arrive! 

Sole  they  shall  stray !  in  the  rocks 
Stagger  for  ever  in  vain, 

Die  one  by  one  in  the  waste. 

Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 
Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear,  190 

Radiant  with  ardour  divine ! 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear ! 

Langour  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van ;  at  your  voice, 

Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 
The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn, 

Praise,  re-inspire  the  brave.  200 

Order,  courage,  return. 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 

Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 

Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march, 

On,  to  the  bound  of  the  waste, 

On,  to  the  City  of  God. 

Matthew  Arnold. 

DIRGE  IN  THE  WOODS 

A  wind  sways  the  pines, 

And  below 

Not  a  breath  of  wild  air; 

Still  as  the  mosses  that  glow 
On  the  flooring  and  over  the  lines 
Of  the  roots  here  and  there. 


The  Flowers  ok  the  Forest 
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The  pine-tree  drops  its  dead; 

They  are  quiet,  as  under  the  sea. 

Overhead,  overhead 

Rushes  life  in  a  race,  10 

As  the  clouds  the  clouds  chase; 

And  we  go, 

And  we  drop  like  the  fruits  of  the  tree, 

Even  we, 

Even  so. 

George  Meredith. 

THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  FOREST 

I’ve  heard  them  lilting  at  our  ewe-milking, 

Lasses  a’  lilting,  before  dawn  of  day; 

But  now  they  are  moaning  on  ilka  green  loaning; 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away. 

At  bughts,  in  the  morning,  nae  blithe  lads  are  scorning; 

Lasses  are  lonely,  and  dowie,  and  wae ; 

Nae  daffin',  nae  gabbin’,  but  sighing  and  sabbing; 

Ilk  ane  lifts  her  leglin,  and  hies  her  away. 

In  har’st,  at  the  shearing,  nae  youths  now  are  jeering; 

Bandsters  are  lyart,  and  runkled  and  gray;  io 

At  fair,  or  at  preaching,  nae  wooing,  nae  fleeching — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away. 

At  e’en,  in  the  gloaming,  nae  younkers  are  roaming 
’Bout  stacks  wi’  the  lasses  at  bogle  to  play; 

But  ilk  ane  sits  dreary,  lamenting  her  dreary — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  weded  away. 

Dool  and  wae  for  the  order,  sent  our  lads  to  the  border ! 

The  English,  for  ance,  by  guile  wan  the  day : 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest,  that  fought  aye  the  foremost, 
The  prime  of  our  land,  are  cauld  in  the  clay.  20 

We’ll  hear  nae  mair  lilting  at  the  ewe-milking; 

Women  and  bairns  are  heartless  and  wae ; 

Sighing  and  moaning,  on  ilka  green  loaning — 

The  Flowers  of  the  Forest  are  a’  wede  away. 

Jean  Elliot. 
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I’VE  HEARD  THEM  LILTING  AT  LOOM  AND 

BELTING 

I’ve  heard  them  lilting  at  loom  and  belting, 

Lasses  lilting  before  dawn  of  day: 

But  now  they  are  silent,  not  gamesome  and  gallant — 

The  flowers  of  the  town  are  rotting  away. 

There  was  laughter  and  loving  in  the  lanes  at  evening; 
Handsome  were  the  boys  then,  and  girls  were  gay. 

But  lost  in  Flanders  by  medalled  commanders 
The  lads  of  the  village  are  vanished  away. 

Cursed  by  the  promise  that  takes  our  men  from  us — 

All  will  be  champion  if  you  choose  to  obey:  io 

They  fight  against  hunger  but  still  it  is  stronger — 

The  prime  of  our  land  grows  cold  as  the  clay. 

The  women  are  weary,  once  lilted  so  merry, 

Waiting  to  marry  for  a  year  and  a  day: 

From  wooing  and  winning,  from  owning  or  earning 
The  flowers  of  the  town  are  all  turned  away. 

Cecil  Day  Lewis. 

REFUGEE  BLUES 

Say  this  city  has  ten  million  souls, 

Some  are  living  in  mansions,  some  are  living  in  holes : 

Yet  there’s  no  place  for  us,  my  dear,  yet  there’s  no  place 
for  us. 

Once  we  had  a  country  and  we  thought  it  fair, 

Look  in  the  atlas  and  you’ll  find  it  there : 

We  cannot  go  there  now,  my  dear,  we  cannot  go  there  now. 

In  the  village  churchyard  there  grows  an  old  yew, 

Every  spring  it  blossoms  anew : 

Old  passports  can’t  do  that,  my  dear,  old  passports  can’t 
do  that. 

The  consul  banged  the  table  and  said ; 

‘If  you’ve  got  no  passport  you’re  officially  dead': 

But  we  are  still  alive,  my  dear,  but  we  are  still  alive. 
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Went  to  a  committee ;  they  offered  me  a  chair ; 

Asked  me  politely  to  return  next  year : 

But  where  shall  we  go  to-day,  my  dear,  but  where  shall  we 
go  to-day? 

Came  to  a  public  meeting ;  the  speaker  got  up  and  said  ; 

'If  we  let  them  in,  they  will  steal  our  daily  bread’; 

He  was  talking  of  you  and  me,  my  dear,  he  was  talking  of 
you  and  me. 

Thought  I  heard  the  thunder  rumbling  in  the  sky ; 

It  was  Hitler  over  Europe,  saying :  'They  must  die’ ;  20 

O  we  were  in  his  mind,  my  dear,  O  we  were  in  his  mind. 

Saw  a  poodle  in  a  jacket  fastened  with  a  pin, 

Saw  a  door  opened  and  a  cat  let  in: 

But  they  weren’t  German  Jews,  my  dear,  but  they  weren’t 
German  Jews. 

Went  down  the  harbour  and  stood  upon  the  quay, 

Saw  the  fish  swimming  as  if  they  were  free: 

Only  ten  feet  away,  my  dear,  only  ten  feet  away. 

Walked  through  a  wood,  saw  the  birds  in  the  trees  ; 

They  had  no  politicians  and  sang  at  their  ease : 

They  weren’t  the  human  race,  my  dear,  they  weren’t  the 
human  race.  30 

Dreamed  I  saw  a  building  with  a  thousand  floors, 

A  thousand  windows  and  a  thousand  doors ; 

Not  one  of  them  was  ours,  my  dear,  not  one  of  them 
was  ours. 

Stood  on  a  great  plain  in  the  falling  snow ; 

Ten  thousand  soldiers  marched  to  and  fro: 

Looking  for  you  and  me,  my  dear,  looking  for  you  and  me. 

W.  H.  Auden. 

LOCKSLEY  HALL 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little,  while  as  yet  'tis  early  morn : 
Leave  me  here,  and  when  you  want  me,  sound  upon  the 
bugle  horn. 

’Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old,  the  curlews  call, 
Dreary  gleams  about  the  moorland  flying  over  Locksley  Hall ; 
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Locksley  Hall,  that  in  the  distance  overlooks  the  sandy  tracts, 

And  the  hollow  ocean-ridges  roaring  into  cataracts. 

Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement,  ere  I  went  to  rest, 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  West. 

Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  thro’  the  mellow 
shade, 

Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid,  io 

Here  about  the  beach  I  wander’d,  nourishing  a  youth  sublime 

With  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  and  the  long  result  of  Time ; 

When  the  centuries  behind  me  like  a  fruitful  land  reposed ; 

When  I  clung  to  all  the  present  for  the  promise  that  it  closed  : 

When  I  dipt  into  the  future  far  as  human  eye  could  see ; 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be. — 

In  the  Spring  a  fuller  crimson  comes  upon  the  robin’s  breast ; 

In  the  Spring  the  wanton  laywing  gets  himself  another  crest; 

In  the  Spring  a  livelier  iris  changes  on  the  burnish’d  dove ; 

In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts 
of  love.  20 

Then  her  cheek  was  pale  and  thinner  than  should  be  for  one 
so  young. 

And  her  eyes  on  all  my  motions  with  a  mute  observance 
hung. 

And  I  said,  ‘My  cousin  Amy,  speak,  and  speak  the  truth 
to  me, 

Trust  me,  cousin,  all  the  current  of  my  being  sets  to  thee.’ 

On  her  pallid  cheek  and  forehead  came  a  colour  and  a  light, 

As  I  have  seen  the  rosy  red  flushing  in  the  northern  night. 

And  she  turn’d — her  bosom  shaken  with  a  sudden  storm  of 
sighs — 

All  the  spirit  deeply  dawning  in  the  dark  of  hazel  eyes — 

Saying,  ‘I  have  hid  my  feelings,  fearing  they  should  do  tne 
wrong 

Saying,  ‘Dost  thou  love  me,  cousin?’  weeping,  ‘I  have  loved 
thee  long.'  30 
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Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn’d  it  in  his  glowing 
hands ; 

Every  moment,  lightly  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  up  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  all  the  chords 
with  might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass’d  in  music  out 
of  sight. 

Many  a  morning  on  the  moorland  did  we  hear  the  copses 
ring, 

And  her  whisper  throng’d  my  pulses  with  the  fullness  of  the 
Spring. 

Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately 
ships, 

And  our  spirits  rush’d  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips. 

O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted !  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more ! 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  O  the  barren,  barren  shore ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have 
sung, 

Puppet  to  a  father’s  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue ! 

Is  it  well  to  wish  thee  happy  ? — having  known  me — to  decline 

On  a  range  of  lower  feelings  and  a  narrower  heart  than 
mine ! 

Yet  it  shall  be :  thou  shalt  lower  to  his  level  day  by  day, 

What  is  fine  within  thee  growing  coarse  to  sympathise  with 
clay. 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is:  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 

And  the  grossness  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag 
thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel 
force, 

Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his 

horse.  50 

What  is  this?  his  eyes  are  heavy:  think  not  they  are  glazed 
with  wine. 

Go  to  him :  it  is  thy  duty :  kiss  him :  take  his  hand  in  thine. 
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It  may  be  my  lord  is  weary,  that  his  brain  is  over-wrought : 

Soothe  him  with  thy  finer  fancies,  touch  him  with  thy  lighter 
thought. 

He  will  answer  to  the  purpose,  easy  things  to  understand — 

Better  thou  wert  dead  before  me,  tho’  I  slew  thee  with  my 
hand ! 

Better  thou  and  I  were  lying,  hidden  from  the  heart’s 
disgrace, 

Roll’d  in  one  another’s  arms,  and  silent  in  a  last  embrace. 

Cursed  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the  strength  of 
youth ! 

Cursed  by  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  living 

truth !  60 

Cursed  be  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  honest  Nature’s 
rule ! 

Cursed  be  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straighten’d  forehead  of  the 
fool ! 

Well — ’tis  well  that  I  should  bluster ! — Hadst  thou  less 
unworthy  proved — 

Would  to  God — for  I  had  loved  thee  more  than  ever  wife 
was  loved. 

Am  I  mad,  that  I  should  cherish  that  which  bears  but  bitter 
fruit? 

I  will  pluck  it  from  my  bosom,  tho’  my  heart  be  at  the  root. 

Never,  tho’  my  mortal  summers  to  such  length  of  years 
should  come, 

As  the  many-winter’d  crow  that  leads  the  clanging  rookery 
home. 

Where  is  comfort?  in  division  of  the  records  of  the  mind? 

Can  I  part  her  from  herself,  and  love  her,  as  I  knew  her, 
kind?  7° 

I  remember  one  that  perish’d:  sweetly  did  she  speak  and 
move : 

Such  a  one  do  I  remember,  whom  to  look  at  was  to  love. 
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Can  I  think  of  her  as  dead,  and  love  her  for  the  love  she 
bore? 

No — she  never  loved  me  truly:  love  is  love  for  evermore. 

Comfort?  comfort  scorn’d  of  devils!  this  is  truth  the  poet 
sings, 

That  a  sorrow’s  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier 
things. 

Drug  thy  memories,  lest  thou  learn  it,  lest  thy  heart  be  put 
to  proof, 

In  the  dead  unhappy  night,  and  when  the  rain  is  on  the  roof. 

Like  a  dog,  he  hunts  in  dreams,  and  thou  art  staring  at  the 
wall, 

Where  the  dying  night-lamp  flickers,  and  the  shadows  rise 
and  fall.  8o 

Then  a  hand  shall  pass  before  thee,  pointing  to  his  drunken 
sleep, 

To  thy  widow’d  marriage-pillows,  to  the  tears  that  thou  wilt 
weep. 

Thou  shalt  hear  the  ‘Never,  never,’  whisper’d  by  the  phantom 
years, 

And  a  song  from  out  the  distance  in  the  ringing  of  thine  ears; 

And  an  eye  shall  vex  thee,  looking  ancient  kindness  on  thy 
pain. 

Turn  thee,  turn  thee  on  thy  pillow ;  get  thee  to  thy  rest  again. 

Nay,  but  Nature  brings  thee  solace;  for  a  tender  voice  will 
cry. 

'Tis  a  purer  life  than  thine;  a  lip  to  drain  thy  trouble  dry. 

Baby  lips  will  laugh  me  down:  my  latest  rival  brings  thee 
rest. 

Baby  fingers,  waxen  touches,  press  me  from  the  mother’s 
breast.  p0 

O,  the  child  too  clothes  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due. 

Half  is  thine  and  half  is  his:  it  will  be  worthy  of  the  two. 

O,  I  see  thee  old  and  formal,  fitted  to  thy  petty  part, 

With  a  little  hoard  of  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter’s 
heart. 
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‘They  were  dangerous  guides  the  feelings — she  herself  was 
not  exempt — 

Truly,  she  herself  had  suffer’d’— Perish  in  thy  self-contempt ! 

Overlive  it — lower  yet — be  happy!  wherefore  should  I  care? 

I  myself  must  mix  with  action,  lest  I  wither  by  despair. 

What  is  that  which  I  should  turn  to,  lighting  upon  days  like 
these  ? 

Every  door  is  barr’d  with  gold,  and  opens  but  to  golden 
keys.  100 

Every  gate  is  throng’d  with  suitors,  all  the  markets  over-flow. 

I  have  but  an  angry  fancy:  what  is  that  which  I  should  do? 

I  had  been  content  to  perish,  falling  on  the  foeman’s  ground, 

When  the  ranks  are  roll’d  in  vapour,  and  the  winds  are  laid 
with  sound. 

But  the  jingling  of  the  guinea  helps  the  hurt  that  Honour 
feels, 

And  the  nations  do  but  murmur,  snarling  at  each  other’s 
heels. 

Can  I  but  relive  in  sadness  ?  I  will  turn  that  earlier  page. 

Hide  me  from  my  deep  emotion,  O  thou  wondrous 
Mother-Age ! 

Make  me  feel  the  wild  pulsation  that  I  felt  before  the  strife, 

When  I  heard  my  days  before  me,  and  the  tumult  of  my 
life;  110 

Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 
would  yield, 

Eager-hearted  as  a  boy  when  first  he  leaves  his  father’s  field, 

And  at  night  along  the  dusky  highway  near  and  nearer  drawn, 

Sees  in  heaven  the  light  of  London  flaring  like  a  dreary 
dawn ; 

And  his  spirit  leaps  within  him  to  be  gone  before  him  then, 

Underneath  the  light  he  looks  at,  in  among  the  throngs  of 
men ; 
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Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something 
new : 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things  that 
they  shall  do: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  w'orld,  and  all  the  wonder  that 

would  be;  120 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly 
bales ; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain’d  a 
ghastly  dew 

From  the  nation’s  airy  navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south-wind  rushing 
warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging  thro’  the  thunder¬ 
storm  ; 

Till  the  war-drum  throbb’d  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags 
were  furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a  fretful  realm 
in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal  law.  130 

So  I  triumph’d,  ere  my  passion  sweeping  thro’  me  left  me 
dry, 

Left  me  with  the  palsied  heart,  and  left  me  with  the 
jaundiced  eye; 

Eye,  to  which  all  order  festers,  all  things  here  are  out  of 
joint, 

Science  moves,  but  slowly  slowly,  creeping  on  from  point  to 
point : 

Slowly  comes  a  hungry  people,  as  a  lion,  creeping  nigher, 

Glares  at  one  that  nods  and  winks  behind  a  slowly-dying 

fire. 
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Yet  1  doubt  not  thro’  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen’d  with  the  process  of 
the  suns. 

What  is  that  to  him  that  reaps  not  harvest  of  his  youthful 
joys, 

Tho’  the  deep  heart  of  existence  beat  for  ever  like  a  boy’s:' 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I  linger  on  the 
shore, 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and  more. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  he  bears  a  laden 
breast, 

Full  of  sad  experience,  moving  toward  the  stillness  of  his 
rest. 

Hark,  my  merry  comrades  call  me,  sounding  on  the  bugle 
horn, 

They  to  whom  my  foolish  passion  were  a  target  for  their 
scorn : 

Shall  it  not  be  scorn  to  me  to  harp  on  such  a  moulder’d 
string  ? 

I  am  shamed  thro’  all  my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a 
thing. 

Weakness  to  be  wroth  with  weakness!  woman’s  pleasure, 
woman’s  pain — 

Nature  made  them  blinder  motions  bounded  in  a  shallower 
brain:  x5° 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions,  match’d  with 
mine, 

Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water  unto  wine — 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing.  Ah,  for  some 
retreat 

Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat ; 

Where  in  wild  Mahratta-battle  fell  my  father  evil-starr’d ; — 

I  was  left  a  trampled  orphan,  and  a  selfish  uncle’s  ward. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit— there  to  wander  far  away, 

On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 
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Larger  constellations  burning,  mellow  moons  and  happy 
skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade  and  palms  in  cluster,  knots  of 

Paradise.  160 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  an  European  flag, 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  woodland,  swings  the  trailer 
from  the  crag; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossom’d  bower,  hangs  the  heavy-fruited 
tree — 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark-purple  spheres  of  sea. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march 
of  mind, 

In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake 
mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramp’d  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and 
breathing-space ; 

I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-jointed,  supple-sinew’d,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall 
run, 

Catch  the  wild  goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the 
sun;  170 

Whistle  back  the  parrot’s  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the 
brooks, 

Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books — 

Fool,  again  the  dream,  the  fancy !  but  I  know  my  words  are 
wild, 

But  I  count  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  child. 

I,  to  herd  with  narrow  foreheads,  vacant  of  our  glorious 
gains, 

Like  a  beast  with  lower  pleasures,  like  a  beast  with  lower 
pains ! 

Mated  with  a  squalid  savage — what  to  me  were  sun  or  clime  ? 

I  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost  files  of  time — 

I  that  rather  held  it  better  men  should  perish  one  by  one, 

Than  that  earth  should  stand  at  gaze  like  Joshua’s  moon  in 
Ajalon !  "180 
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Not  in  vain  the  distance  beacons.  Forward,  forward  let  us 
range. 

Let  the  great  world  spin  for  ever  down  the  ringing  grooves 
of  change. 

Thro’  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger 
day : 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

Mother- Age  (for  mine  I  knew  not)  help  me  as  when  life 
begun : 

Rift  the  hills,  and  roll  the  waters,  flash  the  lightning,  weigh 
the  Sun — 

O,  I  see  the  crescent  promise  of  my  spirit  hath  not  set. 
Ancient  founts  of  inspiration  well  thro’  all  my  fancy  yet. 

Howsoever  these  things  be,  a  long  farewell  to  Locksley  Hall ! 
Now  for  me  the  woods  may  wither,  now  for  me  the  roof- 
tree  fall.  I9° 

Comes  a  vapour  from  the  margin,  blackening  over  heath  and 
holt, 

Cramming  all  the  blast  before  it,  in  its  breast  a  thunderbolt. 

Let  it  fall  on  Locksley  Hall,  with  rain  or  hail,  or  fire  or  snow ; 
For  the  mighty  wind  arises,  roaring  seaward,  and  I  go. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE  FUTURE 

A  wanderer  is  man  from  his  birth. 

He  was  born  in  a  ship 

On  the  breast  of  the  river  of  Time; 

Brimming  with  wonder  and  joy 
He  spreads  out  his  arms  to  the  light, 

Rivets  his  gaze  on  the  banks  of  the  stream 

As  what  he  sees  is,  so  have  his  thoughts  been. 

Whether  he  wakes 

Where  the  snowy  mountainous  pass, 

Echoing  the  screams  of  the  eagles,  io 

Hems  in  its  gorges  the  bed 

Of  the  new-born  clear-flowing  stream; 
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Whether  he  first  sees  light 
Where  the  river  in  gleaming  rings 
Sluggishly  winds  through  the  plain; 

Whether  in  sound  of  the  swallowing  sea — 

As  is  the  world  on  the  banks, 

So  is  the  mind  of  the  man. 

Vainly  does  each,  as  he  glides, 

Fable  and  dream  20 

Of  the  lands  which  the  river  of  Time 
Had  left  ere  he  woke  on  its  breast, 

Or  shall  reach  when  his  eyes  have  been  clos’d. 

Only  the  tract  where  he  sails 
He  wots  of ;  only  the  thoughts, 

Raised  by  the  objects  he  passes,  are  his. 

Who  can  see  the  green  earth  any  more 
As  she  was  by  the  sources  of  Time? 

Who  imagines  her  fields  as  they  lay 

In  the  sunshine,  unworn  by  the  plough?  30 

Who  thinks  as  they  thought, 

The  tribes  who  then  roam’d  on  her  breast, 

Her  vigorous  primitive  sons? 

What  girl 

Now  reads  in  her  bosom  as  clear 
As  Rebekah  reads,  when  she  sate 
At  eve  by  the  palm-shaded  well? 

Who  guards  in  her  breast 
As  deep,  as  pellucid  a  spring 

Of  feeling,  as  tranquil,  as  sure?  40 

What  bard, 

At  the  height  of  his  vision,  can  deem 
Of  God,  of  the  world,  of  the  soul, 

With  a  plainness  as  near, 

As  flashing  as  Moses  felt 

When  he  lay  in  the  night  by  his  flock 

On  the  starlit  Arabian  waste? 

Can  rise  and  obey 

The  beck  of  the  Spirit  like  him? 
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This  tract  which  the  river  of  Time  5° 

Now  flows  through  with  us,  is  the  plain, 

Gone  is  the  calm  of  its  earlier  shore. 

Border’d  by  cities,  and  hoarse 
With  a  thousand  cries  is  its  stream. 

And  we  on  its  breast,  our  minds 

Are  confused  as  the  cries  which  we  hear, 

Changing  and  shot  as  the  sights  which  we  see. 

And  we  say  that  repose  has  fled 

For  ever  the  course  of  the  river  of  Time. 

That  cities  will  crowd  to  its  edge  60 

In  a  blacker,  incessanter  line; 

That  the  din  will  be  more  on  its  banks, 

Denser  the  trade  on  its  stream, 

Flatter  the  plain  where  it  flows, 

Fiercer  the  sun  overhead. 

That  never  will  those  on  its  breast 
See  an  ennobling  sight, 

Drink  of  the  feeling  of  quiet  again. 

But  what  was  before  us  we  know  not, 

And  we  know  not  what  shall  succeed.  7° 

Haply,  the  river  of  Time — 

As  it  grows,  as  the  towns  on  its  marge 
Fling  their  wavering  lights 
On  a  wider,  statelier  stream — 

May  acquire,  if  not  the  calm 
Of  its  early  mountainous  shore, 

Yet  a  solemn  peace  of  its  own. 

And  the  width  of  the  waters,  the  hush 
Of  the  grey  expanse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening  its  current  and  spotted  with  foam  8o 
As  it  draws  to  the  Ocean,  may  strike 
Peace  to  the  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast — 

As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him, 

As  the  banks  fade  dimmer  away, 

As  the  stars  come  out,  and  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

Murmurs  and  scents  of  the  infinite  Sea. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


To  The  Moon 


TO  THE  MOON 

‘What  have  you  looked  at,  Moon, 

In  your  time, 

Now  long  past  your  prime?’ 

‘O,  I  have  looked  at,  often  looked  at 
Sweet,  sublime, 

Sore  things,  shudderful,  night  and  noon 
In  my  time.’ 

‘What  have  you  mused  on,  Moon, 

In  your  day, 

So  aloof,  so  far  away?’ 

‘O,  I  have  mused  on,  often  mused  on 
Growth,  decay, 

Nations  alive,  dead,  mad,  aswoon, 

In  my  day!' 

‘Have  you  much  wondered,  Moon, 

On  your  rounds, 

Self-wrapt,  beyond  Earth’s  bounds?’ 

‘Yea,  I  have  wondered,  often  wondered 
At  the  sounds 

Reaching  me  of  the  human  tune 
On  my  rounds.’ 

‘What  do  you  think  of  it,  Moon, 

As  you  go? 

Is  Life  much,  or  no?’ 

‘O,  I  think  of  it,  often  think  of  it 
As  a  show 

God  ought  surely  to  shut  up  soon, 

*  3°'  Thomas  Hardy. 

IN  NO  STRANGE  LAND 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You 

O  world  invisible,  we  view  thee, 

O  world  intangible,  we  touch  thee, 

O  world  unknowable,  we  know  thee, 

Inapprehensible,  we  clutch  thee ! 
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Does  the  fish  soar  to  find  the  ocean, 

The  eagle  plunge  to  find  the  air — 

That  we  ask  of  the  stars  in  motion 
If  they  have  rumour  of  thee  there? 

Not  where  the  wheeling  systems  darken. 

And  our  benumbed  conceiving  soars!—  10 

The  drift  of  pinions,  would  we  hearken, 

Beats  at  our  own  clay-shuttered  doors. 

The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places; — 

Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing! 

’Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estranged  faces, 

That  miss  the  many-splendoured  thing. 

But  (when  so  sad  thou  canst  not  sadder) 

Cry, — and  upon  thy  so  sore  loss 

Shall  shine  the  traffic  of  Jacob’s  ladder 

Pitched  betwixt  Heaven  and  Charing  Cross.  20 

Yea,  in  the  night,  my  Soul,  my  daughter, 

Cry, — clinging  Heaven  by  the  hems ; 

And  lo,  Christ  walking  on  the  water 
Not  of  Gennesareth,  but  Thames ! 

Francis  Thompson. 

ELEGIAC  STANZAS 

Suggested  by  a  Picture  of  Peele  Castle  in  a  Storm,  painted 
by  Sir  George  Beaumont 

I  was  thy  neighbor  once,  thou  rugged  Pile ! 

Four  summer  weeks  I  dwelt  in  sight  of  Ihec: 

I  saw  thee  every  day;  and  all  the  while 

Thy  Form  was  sleeping  on  a  glassy  sea. 

So  pure  the  sky,  so  quiet  was  the  air ! 

So  like,  so  very  like,  was  day  to  day ! 

Whene’er  I  looked  thy  image  still  was  there ; 

It  trembled,  but  it  never  pass’d  away. 

How  perfect  was  the  calm!  It  seem’d  no  sleep, 

No  mood,  which  season  takes  away,  or  brings;  10 

1  could  have  fancied  that  the  mighty  Deep 

Was  even  the  gentlest  of  all  gentle  Things. 
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Ah,  then,  if  mine  had  been  the  Painter’s  hand 
To  express  what  then  I  saw ;  and  add  the  gleam, 

The  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land, 

The  consecration,  and  the  Poet’s  dream; — 

I  would  have  planted  thee,  thou  hoary  Pile 
Amid  a  world  how  different  from  this! 

Beside  a  sea  that  could  not  cease  to  smile ; 

On  tranquil  land,  beneath  a  sky  of  bliss. 

Thou  shouldst  have  seemed  a  treasure-house  divine 
Of  peaceful  years;  a  chronicle  of  heaven; — 

Of  all  the  sunbeams  that  did  ever  shine 
The  very  sweetest  had  to  thee  been  given. 

A  picture  had  it  been  of  lasting  ease, 

Elysian  quiet,  without  toil  or  strife; 

No  motion  but  the  moving  tide,  a  breeze, 

Or  merely  silent  Nature’s  breathing  life. 

Such,  in  the  fond  illusion  of  my  heart, 

Such  picture  would  I  at  that  time  have  made :  3° 

And  seen  the  soul  of  truth  in  every  part, 

A  steadfast  peace  that  might  not  be  betrayed. 

So  once  it  would  have  been, — ’tis  so  no  more ; 

I  have  submitted  to  a  new  control : 

A  power  is  gone,  which  nothing  can  restore ; 

A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  soul. 

Not  for  a  moment  could  I  now  behold 
A  smiling  sea,  and  be  what  I  have  been : 

The  feeling  of  my  loss  will  ne’er  be  old ; 

This,  which  I  know,  I  speak  with  mind  serene.  40 

Then,  Beaumont,  Friend!  who  would  have  been  the 
friend, 

If  he  had  lived,  of  him  whom  I  deplore, 

This  work  of  thine  I  blame  not,  but  commend ; 

This  sea  in  anger,  and  that  dismal  shore. 

O  'tis  a  passionate  work ! — yet  wise  and  well, 

Well  chosen  is  the  spirit  that  is  here; 

That  hulk  which  labours  in  the  deadly  swell. 

This  rueful  sky,  this  pageantry  of  fear ! 
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And  this  huge  Castle,  standing  here  sublime, 

I  love  to  see  the  look  with  which  it  braves,  50 

Cased  in  the  unfeeling  armour  of  old  time, 

The  lightning,  the  fierce  wind,  and  trampling  waves. 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  lives  alone, 

Housed  in  a  dream,  at  distance  from  the  Kind ! 

Such  happiness,  wherever  it  be  known, 

Is  to  be  pitied ;  for  'tis  surely  blind. 

But  welcome  fortitude,  and  patient  cheer, 

And  frequent  sights  of  what  is  to  be  borne ! 

Such  sights,  or  worse,  as  are  before  me  here. — 

Not  without  hope  we  suffer  and  we  mourn.  60 

William  Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM 

LIV 

Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 

Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy’d, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain ; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire  10 

Is  shrivell’d  in  a  fruitless  fire, 

Or  but  subserves  another’s  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 
At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream :  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light: 

And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.  20 


In  Memoriam 
lv 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 

No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 

That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life; 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 

Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 

And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 

I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world’s  altar-stairs 
That  slope  thro’  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

LVI 

‘So  careful. of  the  type?'  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  ‘A  thousand  types  are  gone 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

‘Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me: 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death: 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath : 
I  know  no  more.’  And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem’d  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll’d  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 
Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 
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Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation’s  final  law — 

Tho,  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 
With  ravine,  shriek’d  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer’d  countless  ills, 

Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 

Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal’d  within  the  iron  hills  ?  20 

No  more?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 

A  discord.  Dragons  of  the  prime, 

That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match’d  with  him. 

O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress  ? 

Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil. 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

MR  AND  MRS  SOUTHERN  (Extract) 

MRS  SOUTHERN’S  ENEMY 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  seem  to  see  again 

That  grey  typhoon  we  knew  as  Mrs  Southern, 

Spinning  along  the  darkened  passages, 

Watching  things,  tugging  things, 

Seeing  to  things,  and  putting  things  to  rights. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Her  hair  lay  coiled  and  tame  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

But  her  actual  majesty  was  really  the  golden  glory, 
Through  which  she  moved,  a  hurrying  fly 
Enshrined  in  rolling  amber, 

As  she  spun  along  in  a  twisting  column  of  golden  atoms, 
A  halo  of  gold  motes  above  and  about  her,  11 

A  column  of  visible,  virtuous  activity. 

Her  life  was  a  span  of  hopeless  conflict, 

For  she  battled  against  Time, 

That  never-vanquished  and  invisible  foe, 

She  did  not  recognize  her  enemy, 
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She  thought  him  Dust: 

But  what  is  Dust, 

Save  Time’s  most  lethal  weapon, 

His  faithful  ally  and  our  sneaking  foe,  20 

Through  whom  Time  steals  and  covers  all  we  know, 

The  very  instrument  through  whom  he  overcame 
Great  Nineveh  and  Rome  and  Carthage, 

Ophir  and  Trebizond  and  Ephesus, 

Now  deep,  all  deep,  so  deep  in  dust? 

Even  the  lean  and  arid  archaeologist, 

Who  bends  above  the  stones,  and  peers  and  ponders, 
Will  be  his,  too,  one  day. 

Dust  loads  the  dice, 

Then  challenges  to  play,  3° 

Each  layer  of  dust  upon  a  chair  or  table 
A  tablet  of  his  future  victory. 

And  Dust  is  cruel,  no  victory  despising, 

However  slight, 

And  Dust  is  greedy,  eats  the  very  bones ; 

So  that,  in  the  end,  still  not  content 
With  trophies  such  as  Helen  of  Troy, 

Or  with  the  conquering  golden  flesh  of  Cleopatra, 

(She,  perhaps,  understood  the  age-long  battle, 

For  did  she  not  prefer  to  watch  her  pearl  40 

Dissolve  in  amber  wine, 

Thus  herself  enjoying 
Its  ultimate  disintegration, 

Than  let  Dust  conquer  such  a  thing  of  beauty? 

Was  not  the  asp,  fruit-hidden, 

The  symbol  of  such  understanding?), 

He  needs  must  seize  on  Mrs  Southern, 

Poor  mumbling,  struggling,  blue-lipped  Mrs  Southern, 
For  Dust  is  insatiate  and  invincible. 

Osbert  Sitwell. 

OF  OLD  SAT  FREEDOM  ON  THE  HEIGHTS 

Of  old  sat  Freedom  on  the  heights, 

The  thunders  breaking  at  her  feet : 

Above  her  shook  the  starry  lights: 

She  heard  the  torrents  meet. 
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There  in  her  place  she  did  rejoice, 

Self-gather’d  in  her  prophet-mind, 

But  fragments  of  her  mighty  voice 
Came  rolling  on  the  wind. 

Then  stept  she  down  thro’  town  and  field 

To  mingle  with  the  human  race,  io 

And  part  by  part  to  men  reveal’d 
The  fullness  of  her  face — 

Grave  mother  of  majestic  works, 

From  her  isle-altar  gazing  down, 

Who,  God-like,  grasps  the  triple  forks, 

And,  King-like,  wears  the  crown: 

Her  open  eyes  desire  the  truth. 

The  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years 
Is  in  them.  May  perpetual  youth 

Keep  dry  their  light  from  tears;  20 

That  her  fair  form  may  stand  and  shine, 

Make  bright  our  days  and  light  our  dreams, 
Turning  to  scorn  with  lips  divine 
The  falsehood  of  extremes! 

Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM 

1 

Wake !  For  the  Sun,  who  scattered  into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 

Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav’n  and  strikes 
The  Sultan’s  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light. 

2 

Before  the  phantom  of  False  morning  died, 

Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 

‘When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 

Why  nods  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside?’ 

3 

And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  stood  before 
The  Tavern  shouted — ‘Open,  then,  the  Door !  10 

You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  stay, 

And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more.’ 
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7 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling; 

The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

9 

Each  Morn  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say ; 

Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  Yesterday? 

And  this  first  Summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

12 

A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 

A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 

Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

13 

Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet’s  Paradise  to  come ; 

Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Credit  go, 

Nor  heed  the  rumble  of  a  distant  Drum! 

16 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers;  and  anon, 

Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert’s  dusty  Face, 

Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two— is  gone. 

18 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizzard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep 
And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o’er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  his  Sleep. 

19 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; 

That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropped  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 


20 
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27 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about;  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  where  in  I  went. 

28 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 

And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it  grow ; 

And  this  was  all  the  Harvest  that  I  reaped — 

‘I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go.’ 

29 

Into  this  universe,  and  why  not  knowing 
Nor  whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing;  50 

And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  Waste, 

I  know  not  whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

31 

Up  from  the  Earth’s  Centre  through  the  Seventh  Gate 
I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 

And  many  a  Knot  unraveled  by  the  Road ; 

But  not  the  Master-knot  of  Human  Fate. 

32 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key ; 

There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  might  not  see ; 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  me  and  thee 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  thee  and  me.  60 

54 

Waste  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavor  and  dispute ; 

Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

55 

You  know,  my  Friends,  with  what  a  brave  Carouse 
I  made  a  Second  Marriage  in  my  house ; 

Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 

And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse. 
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56 

For  ‘is’  and  ‘is-not’  though  with  Rule  and  Line, 

And  ‘up-and-down  by  Logic,  I  define, 

Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was  never  deep  in  anything  but — Wine. 

71 

The  Moving  Finger  writes,  and,  having  writ, 

Moves  on ;  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 

Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

96 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose! 
That  Youth’s  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close 
The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 

Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows ! 

97 

Would  but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain  yield 
One  glimpse — if  dimly,  yet  indeed,  revealed, 

To  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might  spring, 

As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field. 

98 

Would  but  some  winged  Angel  ere  too  late 
Arrest  the  yet  unfolded  Roll  of  Fate, 

And  make  the  stern  Recorder  otherwise 
Enregister,  or  quite  obliterate! 

99 

Ah,  Love !  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 

Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  Heart’s  Desire! 

100 

Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us  again — 

How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 

How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Garden — and  for  one  in  vain ! 
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And  when  like  her,  O  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  Guests  Star-scattered  on  the  Grass, 

And  in  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  Glass ! 

Edward  FitzGerald. 

LONDON,  1802 

Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour : 
England  hath  need  of  thee :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters:  altar,  sword,  and  pen, 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealth  of  hall  and  bower, 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.  We  are  selfish  men: 

Oh !  raise  us  up,  return  to  us  again ; 

And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  dwelt  apart : 

Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose  sound  was  like  the  sea, 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free; 

So  didst  thou  travel  on  life’s  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

William  Wordsworth. 

COMPOSED  UPON  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair : 

Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty: 

This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare, 

Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 
Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill ; 

Ne’er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

William  Wordsworth. 
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Others  abide  our  question.  Thou  art  free. 

We  ask  and  ask — Thou  smilest  and  art  still, 

Out-topping  knowledge.  For  the  loftiest  hill, 

That  to  the  stars  uncrowns  his  majesty, 

Planting  his  steadfast  footsteps  in  the  sea, 

Making  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  his  dwelling-place, 
Spares  but  the  cloudy  border  of  his  base 
To  the  foil’d  searching  of  mortality; 

And  thou,  who  didst  the  stars  and  sunbeams  know, 
Self-school’d,  self-scann’d,  self-honour’d,  self-secure,  io 
Didst  tread  on  earth  unguess’d  at.  Better  so ! 

All  pains  the  immortal  spirit  must  endure, 

All  weakness  which  impairs,  all  griefs  which  bow, 

Find  their  sole  speech  in  that  victorious  brow. 

Matthew  Arnold. 


ON  THE  SHORTNESS  OF  TIME 

If  I  could  live  without  the  thought  of  Death, 
Forgetful  of  Time’s  waste,  the  soul’s  decay, 

I  would  not  ask  for  other  joy  than  breath 
With  light  and  sound  of  birds  and  the  sun’s  ray. 

I  could  sit  on  untroubled  day  by  day 
Watching  the  grass  grow,  and  the  wild  flowers  range 
From  blue  to  yellow  and  from  red  to  grey 
In  natural  sequence  as  the  seasons  change. 

I  could  afford  to  wait,  but  for  the  hurt 

Of  this  dull  tick  of  time  which  chides  my  ear.  io 

But  now  I  dare  not  sit  with  loins  ungirt 

And  staff  unlifted,  for  Death  stands  too  near. 

I  must  be  up  and  doing — ay,  each  minute. 

The  grave  gives  time  for  rest  when  we  are  in  it. 

William  Scawen  Blunt. 


IV.  DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUE 

JOURNEY  OF  THE  MAGI 

‘A  cold  coming  we  had  of  it, 

Just  the  worst  time  of  the  year 

For  a  journey,  and  such  a  long  journey: 

The  ways  deep  and  the  weather  sharp, 

The  very  dead  of  winter.’ 

And  the  camels  galled,  sore-footed,  refractory, 

Lying  down  in  the  melting  snow. 

There  were  times  we  regretted 

The  summer  palaces  on  slopes,  the  terraces, 

And  the  silken  girls  bringing  sherbet.  io 

Then  the  camel  men  cursing  and  grumbling 
And  running  away,  and  wanting  their  liquor  and  women, 
And  the  night-fires  going  out,  and  the  lack  of  shelters, 

And  the  cities  hostile  and  the  towns  unfriendly 
And  the  villages  dirty  and  charging  high  prices : 

A  hard  time  we  had  of  it. 

At  the  end  we  preferred  to  travel  all  night, 

Sleeping  in  snatches, 

With  the  voices  singing  in  our  ears,  saying 

That  this  was  all  folly.  20 

Then  at  dawn  we  came  down  to  a  temperate  valley, 

Wet,  below  the  snow  line,  smelling  of  vegetation; 

With  a  running  stream  and  a  water-mill  beating  the  darkness 
And  three  trees  on  the  low  sky, 

And  an  old  white  horse  galloped  away  in  the  meadow. 

Then  we  came  to  a  tavern  with  vine-leaves  over  the  lintel, 

Six  hands  at  an  open  door  dicing  for  pieces  of  silver, 

And  feet  kicking  the  empty  wine-skins. 

But  there  was  no  information,  and  so  we  continued 

And  arrived  at  evening,  not  a  moment  too  soon  30 

Finding  the  place;  it  was  (you  may  say)  satisfactory. 

All  this  was  a  long  time  ago,  I  remember, 

And  I  would  do  it  again,  but  set  down 
This  set  down 

This :  were  we  led  all  that  way  for 
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Birth  or  Death?  There  was  a  Birth,  certainly, 

We  had  evidence  and  no  doubt.  I  had  seen  birth  and  death, 
But  had  thought  they  were  different ;  this  Birth  was 
Hard  and  bitter  agony  for  us,  like  Death,  our  death. 

We  returned  to  our  places,  these  Kingdoms,  4° 

But  no  longer  at  ease  here,  in  the  old  dispensation, 

With  an  alien  people  clutching  their  gods. 

I  should  be  glad  of  another  death. 

Thomas  Sterns  Eliot. 

RABBI  BEN  EZRA 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made. 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith,  ‘A  whole  I  planned; 

Youth  shows  but  half.  Trust  God;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid!’ 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  ‘Which  rose  make  ours, 

Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?’ 

Not  that,  admiring  stars,  io 

It  yearned,  ‘Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 

Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends 
them  all !’ 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 
Annulling  youth’s  brief  years, 

Do  I  remonstrate — folly  wide  the  mark! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 
Low  kinds  exist  without, 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed  20 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast. 

Such  feasting  ended,  then 
As  sure  an  end  to  men; 

Irks  care  the  crop-full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed 

beast? 
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Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  that  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive ! 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe.  30 

Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth’s  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go ! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain ! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain  ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang,  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe ! 

For  thence — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail : 

What  I  aspired  to  be,  4° 

And  was  not,  comforts  me; 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i’  the  scale. 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 
Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test  — 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way? 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 

I  own  the  Past  profuse  50 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn; 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 

Should  not  the  heart  beat  once,  ‘How  good  to  live  and  learn’? 

Not  once  beat,  ‘Praise  be  thine! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too; 

Perfect  I  call  thy  plan. 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man ! 

Maker,  remake,  complete — I  trust  what  thou  shalt  do!’ 
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For  pleasant  is  this  flesh; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 

Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest. 

Would  vve  some  prize  might  hold 
To  match  those  manifold 

Possessions  of  the  brute — gain  most,  as  we  did  best ! 

Let  us  not  always  say, 

‘Spite  of  this  flesh  today 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole !’ 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings,  7° 

Let  us  cry,  ‘All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now,  than  flesh  helps 
soul !’ 

Therefore  I  summon  age 
To  grant  youth’s  heritage, 

Life’s  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term. 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 
A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  developed  brute — a  god,  though  in  the  germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone  80 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new ; 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armour  to  indue. 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 
My  gain  or  loss  thereby; 

Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold. 

And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame. 

Young,  all  lay  in  dispute;  I  shall  know,  being  old.  90 

For  note,  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

The  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray; 

A  whisper  from  the  west 
Shoots — ‘Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth.  Here  dies  another  day.’ 
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So,  still  within  this  life, 

Though  lifted  o’er  its  strife, 

Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 

‘This  rage  was  right  i’  the  main,  ioo 

That  acquiescence  vain; 

The  Future  I  may  face,  now  I  have  proved  the  Past.’ 

For  more  is  not  reserved 

To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 

To  act  tomorrow  what  he  learns  today; 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 
The  Master  work,  and  catch 

Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool’s  true  play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth,  no 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made; 

So,  better,  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know,  than  tempt 

Further.  Thou  waitedst  age;  wait  death  nor  be  afraid: 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 
And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own, 

With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone.  120 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small, 

Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past ! 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained, 

Right  ?  Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  last  1 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes  130 

Match  me.  We  all  surmise, 

They  this  thing,  and  I  that;  whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 
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Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  ‘work’,  must  sentence  pass — 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price ; 

O’er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice : 

But  all,  the  world’s  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb,  I4° 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man’s  amount : 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 
Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I  could  never  be, 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Aye,  note  that  Potter’s  wheel,  151 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay — 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

‘Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change;  the  Past  gone,  seize  today!’ 

Fool !  All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure. 

What  entered  into  thee,  160 

That  was,  is,  and  shall  be. 

Time’s  wheel  runs  back  or  stops;  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

He  fixed  thee  ’mid  this  dance 
Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  would  fain  arrest — 
Machinery  just  meant 
To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 
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What  though  the  earlier  grooves, 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves  170 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress? 

Look  not  thou  down  but  up ! 

To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp’s  flash,  and  trumpet’s  peal, 

The  new  wine’s  foaming  flow, 

The  Master’s  lips  aglow ! 

Thou,  heaven’s  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  with 
earth’s  wheel  ?  180 

But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  moldest  men ; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 

Did  I — to  the  wheel  of  life 
With  shapes  and  colours  rife, 

Bound  dizzily — mistake  my  end,  to  slake  Thy  thirst : 

So,  take  and  use  Thy  work; 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o’  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand !  190 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same ! 

Robert  Browning. 

ANDREA  DEL  SARTO 

(called  ‘the  faultless  painter’) 

But  do  not  let  us  quarrel  any  more 
No,  my  Lucrezia;  bear  with  me  for  once: 

Sit  down  and  all  shall  happen  as  you  wish. 

You  turn  your  face,  but  does  it  bring  your  heart? 

I’ll  work  then  for  your  friend’s  friend,  never  fear, 

Treat  his  own  subject  after  his  own  way, 

Fix  his  own  time,  accept  too  his  own  price, 

And  shut  the  money  into  this  small  hand 
When  next  it  takes  mine.  Will  it?  tenderly? 
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Oh,  I’ll  content  him, — but  to-morrow,  Love ! 

I  often  am  much  wearier  than  you  think, 

This  evening  more  than  usual,  and  it  seems 
As  if — forgive  now — should  you  let  me  sit 
Here  by  the  window  with  your  hand  in  mine 
And  look  a  half-hour  forth  on  Fiesole, 

Both  of  one  mind,  as  married  people  use, 

Quietly,  quietly,  the  evening  through, 

I  might  get  up  to-morrow  to  my  work 
Cheerful  and  fresh  as  ever.  Let  us  try. 

To-morrow  how  you  shall  be  glad  for  this ! 

Your  soft  hand  is  a  woman  of  itself, 

And  mine  the  man’s  bared  breast  she  curls  inside. 
Don’t  count  the  time  lost,  neither ;  you  must  serve 
For  each  of  the  five  pictures  we  require: 

It  saves  a  model.  So !  keep  looking  so — 

My  serpentining  beauty,  rounds  on  rounds! 

— How  could  you  ever  prick  those  perfect  ears, 
Even  to  put  the  pearl  there !  oh,  so  sweet — 

My  face,  my  moon,  my  everybody’s  moon, 

Which  everybody  looks  on  and  calls  his, 

And,  I  suppose,  is  looked  on  by  in  turn, 

While  she  looks — no  one’s :  very  dear,  no  less. 
You  smile?  why,  there’s  my  picture  ready  made. 
There’s  what  we  painters  call  our  harmony ! 

A  common  greyness  silvers  everything, — 

All  in  a  twilight,  you  and  I  alike 
— You,  at  the  point  of  your  first  pride  in  me 
(That’s  gone  you  know), — but  I,  at  every  point; 
My  youth,  my  hope,  my  art,  being  all  toned  down 
To  yonder  sober  pleasant  Fiesole. 

There’s  the  bell  clinking  from  the  chapel-top ; 

That  length  of  convent-wall  across  the  way 
Holds  the  trees  safer,  huddled  more  inside; 

The  last  monk  leaves  the  garden ;  days  decrease, 
And  autumn  grows,  autumn  in  everything. 

Eh?  the  whole  seems  to  fall  into  a  shape 
As  if  I  saw  alike  my  work  and  self 
And  all  that  I  was  born  to  be  and  do, 

A  twilight-piece.  Love,  we  are  in  God’s  hand. 
How  strange  now,  looks  the  life  he  makes  us  lead ! 
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So  free  we  seem,  so  fettered  fast  we  are: 

I  feel  he  laid  the  fetter:  let  it  lie! 

This  chamber  for  example — turn  your  head — 

All  that’s  behind  us!  You  don’t  understand 
Nor  care  to  understand  about  my  art, 

But  you  can  hear  at  least  when  people  speak : 

And  that  cartoon,  the  second  from  the  door 
— It  is  the  thing,  Love !  so  such  things  should  be — 

Behold  Madonna,  I  am  bold  to  say. 

I  can  do  with  my  pencil  what  I  know,  60 

What  I  see,  what  at  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  wish  for,  if  I  ever  wish  so  deep — 

Do  easily,  too — when  I  say,  ‘perfectly’ 

I  do  not  boast,  perhaps:  yourself  are  judge, 

Who  listened  to  the  Legate’s  talk  last  week, 

And  just  as  much  they  used  to  say  in  France. 

At  any  rate  'tis  easy,  all  of  it ! 

No  sketches  first,  no  studies,  that’s  long  past ; 

I  do  what  many  dream  of  all  their  lives, 

— Dream  ?  strive  to  do,  and  agonize  to  do,  7° 

And  fail  in  doing.  I  could  count  twenty  such 
On  twice  your  fingers,  and  not  leave  this  town, 

Who  strive — you  don’t  know  how  the  others  strive 
To  paint  a  little  thing  like  that  you  smeared 
Carelessly  passing  with  your  robes  afloat, — 

Yet  do  much  less,  so  much  less,  some  one  says, 

(I  know  his  name,  no  matter)  so  much  less! 

Well,  less  is  more,  Lucrezia!  I  am  judged. 

There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  in  them, 

In  their  vexed,  beating,  stuffed  and  stopped-up  brain, 
Heart,  or  whate’er  else,  than  goes  on  to  prompt  81 

This  low-pulsed  forthright  craftsman’s  hand  of  mine. 
Their  works  drop  groundward,  but  themselves,  1  know, 
Reach  many  a  time  a  heaven  that’s  shut  to  me, 

Enter  and  take  their  place  there  sure  enough, 

Though  they  come  back  and  cannot  tell  the  world. 

My  works  are  nearer  heaven,  but  I  sit  here. 

The  sudden  blood  of  these  men !  at  a  word — 

Praise  them,  it  boils,  or  blame  them,  it  boils  too. 

I,  painting  from  myself  and  to  myself, 

Know  what  I  do.  am  unmoved  by  men’s  blame 
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Or  their  praise  either.  Somebody  remarks 
Morello’s  outline  there  is  wrongly  traced, 

His  hue  mistaken — what  of  that?  or  else, 

Rightly  traced  and  well  ordered — what  of  that? 

Speak  as  they  please,  what  does  the  mountain  care  ? 

Ah,  but  a  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 

Or  what’s  a  Heaven  for?  all  is  silver-grey 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art — the  worse ! 

I  know  both  what  I  want  and  what  might  gain,  ioo 

And  yet  how  profitless  to  know,  to  sigh 
‘Had  I  been  two,  another  and  myself, 

Our  head  would  have  o’erlooked  the  world !’  No  doubt. 
Yonder’s  a  work,  now,  of  that  famous  youth 
The  Urbinate  who  died  five  years  ago. 

(’Tis  copied,  George  Vasari  sent  it  me.) 

Well,  I  can  fancy  how  he  did  it  all, 

Pouring  his  soul,  with  kings  and  popes  to  see, 

Reaching,  that  Heaven  might  so  replenish  him, 

Above  and  through  his  art — for  it  gives  way;  no 

That  arm  is  wrongly  put — and  there  again— 

A  fault  to  pardon  in  the  drawing’s  lines, 

Its  body,  so  to  speak !  its  soul  is  right, 

He  means  right— that,  a  child  may  understand. 

Still,  what  an  arm !  and  I  could  alter  it. 

But  all  the  play,  the  insight  and  the  stretch — 

Out  of  me!  out  of  me!  And  wherefore  out? 

Had  you  enjoined  them  on  me,  given  me  soul, 

We  might  have  risen  to  Rafael,  I  and  you. 

Nay,  Love,  you  did  give  all  I  asked,  I  think — 

More  than  I  merit,  yes,  by  many  times.  120 

But  had  you — oh,  with  the  same  perfect  brow, 

And  perfect  eyes,  and  more  than  perfect  mouth, 

And  the  low  voice  my  soul  hears,  as  a  bird 
The  fowler’s  pipe,  and  follows  to  the  snare — 

Had  you,  with  these  the  same,  but  brought  a  mind ! 

Some  women  do  so.  Had  the  mouth  there  urged 
‘God  and  the  glory !  never  care  for  gain. 

The  present  by  the  future,  what  is  that? 

Live  for  fame,  side  by  side  with  Agnolo ! 

Rafael  is  waiting.  Up  to  God  all  three !’ 

I  might  have  done  it  for  you.  So  it  seems : 
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Perhaps  not.  All  is  as  God  over-rules. 

Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul’s  self ; 

The  rest  avail  not.  Why  do  I  need  you? 

What  wife  had  Rafael,  or  has  Agnolo? 

In  this  world,  who  can  do  a  thing,  will  not; 

And  who  would  do  it,  cannot,  I  perceive : 

Yet  the  will’s  somewhat — somewhat,  too,  the  power — 
And  thus  we  half-men  struggle.  At  the  end, 

God,  I  conclude,  compensates,  punishes. 

’Tis  safer  for  me,  if  the  award  be  strict, 

That  I  am  something  underrated  here, 

Poor  this  long  while,  despised,  to  speak  the  truth. 

I  dared  not,  do  you  know,  leave  home  all  day, 

For  fear  of  chancing  on  the  Paris  lords. 

The  best  is  when  they  pass  and  look  aside ; 

But  they  speak  sometimes;  I  must  bear  it  all. 

Well  may  they  speak!  That  Francis,  that  first  time, 
And  that  long  festal  year  at  Fontainebleau ! 

I  surely  then  could  sometimes  leave  the  ground, 

Put  on  the  glory,  Rafael’s  daily  wear, 

In  that  humane  great  monarch’s  golden  look, — 

One  finger  in  his  beard  or  twisted  curl 

Over  his  mouth’s  good  mark  that  made  the  smile, 

One  arm  about  my  shoulder,  round  my  neck, 

The  jingle  of  his  golden  chain  in  my  ear, 

I  painted  proudly  with  his  breath  on  me, 

All  his  court  around  him,  seeing  with  his  eyes, 

Such  frank  French  eyes,  and  such  a  fire  of  souls 
Profuse,  my  hand  kept  plying  by  those  hearts, — 

And,  best  of  all,  this,  this,  this  face  beyond, 

This  in  the  background,  waiting  on  my  work, 

To  crown  the  issue  with  a  last  reward ! 

A  good  time,  was  it  not,  my  kingly  days? 

And  had  you  not  grown  restless  .  .  .  but  I  know — 
’Tis  done  and  past;  'twas  right,  my  instinct  said; 

Too  live  the  life  grew,  golden  and  not  grey — 

And  I’m  the  weak-eyed  bat  no  sun  should  tempt 
Out  of  the  grange  whose  four  walls  make  his  world. 
How  could  it  end  in  any  other  way? 

You  called  me,  and  I  came  home  to  your  heart. 

The  triumph  was — to  reach  and  stay  there;  since 
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I  reached  it  ere  the  triumph,  what  is  lost? 

Let  my  hands  frame  your  face  in  your  hair’s  gold, 

You  beautiful  Lucrezia  that  are  mine  I 
‘Rafael  did  this,  Andrea  painted  that; 

The  Roman’s  is  the  better  when  you  pray, 

But  still  the  other’s  Virgin  was  his  wife — ’ 

Men  will  excuse  me.  I  am  glad  to  judge  180 

Both  pictures  in  your  presence;  clearer  grows 
My  better  fortune,  I  resolve  to  think. 

For,  do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  as  God  lives, 

Said  one  day  Agnolo,  his  very  self, 

To  Rafael  ...  I  have  known  it  all  these  years  .  .  . 

(When  the  young  man  was  flaming  out  his  thoughts 
Upon  a  palace- wall  for  Rome  to  see, 

Too  lifted  up  in  heart  because  of  it) 

‘Friend,  there’s  a  certain  sorry  little  scrub 

Goes  up  and  down  our  Florence,  none  cares  how,  190 

Who,  were  he  set  to  plan  and  execute 

As  you  are,  pricked  on  by  your  popes  and  kings, 

Would  bring  the  sweat  into  that  brow  of  yours !’ 

To  Rafael’s ! — And  indeed  the  arm  is  wrong. 

I  hardly  dare  .  .  .  yet,  only  you  to  see, 

Give  the  chalk  here — quick,  thus  the  line  should  go ! 

Ay,  but  the  soul !  he’s  Rafael !  rub  it  out ! 

Still,  all  I  care  for,  if  he  spoke  the  truth, 

(What  he?  why,  who  but  Michel  Agnolo? 

Do  you  forget  already  words  like  those?)  200 

If  really  there  was  such  a  chance,  so  lost, 

Is,  whether  you  ’re — not  grateful — but  more  pleased. 
Well,  let  me  think  so.  And  you  smile  indeed ! 

This  hour  has  been  an  hour !  Another  smile  ? 

If  you  would  sit  thus  by  me  every  night 
I  should  work  better,  do  you  comprehend? 

I  mean  that  I  should  earn  more,  give  you  more. 

See,  it  is  settled  dusk  now ;  there’s  a  star ; 

Morello's  gone,  the  watch-lights  show  the  wall, 

The  cue-owls  speak  the  name  we  call  them  by.  210 

Come  from  the  window,  Love, — come  in,  at  last, 

Inside  the  melancholy  little  house 
We  built  to  be  so  gay  with.  God  is  just. 

King  Francis  may  forgive  me.  Oft  at  nights 
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When  I  look  up  from  painting,  eyes  tired  out, 

The  walls  become  illumined,  brick  from  brick 
Distinct,  instead  of  mortar,  fierce  bright  gold, 

That  gold  of  his  I  did  cement  them  with ! 

Let  us  but  love  each  other.  Must  you  go  ? 

That  Cousin  here  again  ?  he  waits  outside  ? 

Must  see  you — you,  and  not  with  me  ?  Those  loans ! 
More  gaming  debts  to  pay?  you  smiled  for  that? 
Well,  let  smiles  buy  me !  have  you  more  to  spend  ? 
While  hand  and  eye  and  something  of  a  heart 
Are  left  me,  work ’s  my  ware,  and  what ’s  it  worth? 
I  ’ll  pay  my  fancy.  Only  let  me  sit 
The  grey  remainder  of  the  evening  out, 

Idle,  you  call  it,  and  muse  perfectly 

How  could  I  paint  were  I  but  back  in  France, 

One  picture,  just  one  more — the  Virgin’s  face, 

Not  yours  this  time !  I  want  you  at  my  side 
To  hear  them — that  is,  Michel  Agnolo — 

Judge  all  I  do  and  tell  you  of  its  worth. 

Will  you?  To-morrow,  satisfy  your  friend. 

I  take  the  subjects  for  his  corridor, 

Finish  the  portrait  out  of  hand — there,  there, 

And  throw  him  in  another  thing  or  two 
If  he  demurs;  the  w’hole  should  prove  enough 
To  pay  for  this  same  Cousin’s  freak.  Beside, 

What ’s  better  and  what ’s  all  I  care  about, 

Get  you  the  thirteen  scudi  for  the  ruff. 

Love,  does  that  please  you?  Ah,  but  what  does  he, 
The  Cousin !  what  does  he  to  please  you  more  ? 

I  am  grown  peaceful  as  old  age  to-night. 

I  regret  little,  1  would  change  still  less. 

Since  there  my  past  life  lies,  why  alter  it? 

The  very  wrong  to  Francis!  it  is  true 
I  took  his  coin,  was  tempted  and  complied. 

And  built  this  house  and  sinned,  and  all  is  said. 

My  father  and  my  mother  died  of  want. 

Well,  had  I  riches  of  my  own?  you  see 
How  one  gets  rich!  Let  each  one  bear  his  lot. 

They  were  born  poor,  lived  poor,  and  poor  they  died 
And  I  have  laboured  somewhat  in  my  time 
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And  not  been  paid  profusely.  Some  good  son 
Paint  my  two  hundred  pictures — let  him  try ! 

No  doubt,  there 's  something  strikes  a  balance.  Yes, 

You  loved  me  quite  enough,  it  seems  to-night. 

This  must  suffice  me  here.  What  would  one  have? 

In  heaven,  perhaps,  new  chances,  one  more  chance —  260 
Four  great  walls  in  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Meted  on  each  side  by  the  angel’s  reed, 

For  Leonard,  Rafael,  Agnolo  and  me 
To  cover — the  three  first  without  a  wife, 

While  I  have  mine !  So — still  they  overcome 
Because  there’s  still  Lucrezia, — as  I  choose. 

Again  the  Cousin’s  whistle!  Go,  my  Love. 

Robert  Browning. 

THE  TWO  POETS  OF  CROISIC— EPILOGUE 

What  a  pretty  tale  you  told  me 
Once  upon  a  time 

— Said  you  found  it  somewhere  (scold  me!) 

Was  it  prose  or  was  it  rhyme, 

Greek  or  Latin  ?  Greek,  you  said, 

While  your  shoulder  propped  my  head. 

Anyhow  there ’s  no  forgetting 
This  much  if  no  more, 

That  a  poet  (pray,  no  petting!) 

Yes,  a  bard,  sir,  famed  of  yore,  10 

Went  where  suchlike  used  to  go, 

Singing  for  a  prize,  you  know. 

Well,  he  had  to  sing,  nor  merely 
Sing  but  play  the  lyre; 

Playing  was  important,  clearly 
Quite  as  singing:  I  desire, 

Sir,  you  keep  the  fact  in  mind 
For  a  purpose  that ’s  behind. 

There  stood  he,  while  deep  attention 

Held  the  judges  round,  20 

— Judges  able,  I  should  mention, 

To  detect  the  slightest  sound 
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Sung  or  played  amiss :  such  ears 
Had  old  judges,  it  appears  1 

None  the  less  he  sang  out  boldly, 

Played  in  time  and  tune, 

Till  the  judges,  weighing  coldly 

Each  note’s  worth,  seemed,  late  or  soon, 

Sure  to  smile  ‘In  vain  one  tries 

Picking  faults  out :  take  the  prize  !'  3° 

When,  a  mischief !  Were  they  seven 
Strings  the  lyre  possessed? 

Oh,  and  afterwards  eleven, 

Thank  you!  Well,  sir, — who  had  guessed 
Such  ill  luck  in  store  ? — it  happed 
One  of  those  same  seven  strings  snapped. 

All  was  last,  then!  No!  a  cricket 
(What  ‘cicada’?  Pooh!) 

— Some  mad  thing  that  left  its  thicket 

For  mere  love  of  music — flew  4° 

With  its  little  heart  on  fire, 

Lighted  on  the  crippled  lyre. 

So  that  when  (Ah,  joy!)  our  singer 
For  his  truant  string 
Feels  with  disconcerted  finger, 

What  does  cricket  else  but  fling 
Fiery  heart  forth,  sound  the  note 
Wanted  by  the  throbbing  throat  ? 

Ay  and,  ever  to  the  ending, 

Cricket  chirps  at  need,  5° 

Executes  the  hand’s  intending, 

Promptly,  perfectly, — indeed 
Saves  the  singer  from  defeat 
With  her  chirrup  low  and  sweet. 

Till,  at  ending,  all  the  judges 
Cry  with  one  assent 
‘Take  the  prize — a  prize  who  grudges 
Such  a  voice  and  instrument  ? 

Why,  we  took  your  lyre  for  harp, 

So  it  shrilled  us  forth  F  sharp!’ 
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Did  the  conqueror  spurn  the  creature, 
Once  its  service  done? 

That ’s  no  such  uncommon  feature 
In  the  case  when  Music’s  son 
Finds  his  Lotte’s  power  too  spent 
For  aiding  soul-development. 

No !  This  other,  on  returning 
Homeward,  prize  in  hand, 

Satisfied  his  bosom’s  yearning: 

(Sir,  I  hope  you  understand!) 

— Said  ‘Some  record  there  must  be 
Of  this  cricket’s  help  to  me !’ 

So,  he  made  himself  a  statue: 

Marble  stood,  life-size; 

On  the  lyre,  he  pointed  at  you, 

Perched  his  partner  in  the  prize; 

Never  more  apart  you  found 

Her,  he  throned,  from  him,  she  crowned. 

That ’s  the  tale :  its  application  ? 

Somebody  I  know 
Hopes  one  day  for  reputation 
Through  his  poetry  that  's — Oh, 

All  so  learned  and  so  wise 
And  deserving  of  a  prize ! 

If  he  gains  one,  will  some  ticket, 

When  his  statue’s  built, 

Tell  the  gazer  ‘  ’Twas  a  cricket 
Helped  my  crippled  lyre,  whose  lilt 
Sweet  and  low,  when  strength  usurped 
Softness’  place  i’  the  scale,  she  chirped? 

‘For  as  victory  was  nighest, 

While  I  sang  and  played, — 

With  my  lyre  at  lowest,  highest, 

Right  alike, — one  string  that  made 
“Love”  sound  soft  was  snapt  in  twain 
Never  to  be  heard  again, — 
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‘Had  not  a  kind  cricket  fluttered, 

Perched  upon  the  place 
Vacant  left,  and  duly  uttered 

“Love,  Love,  Love,”  whene’er  the  bass 
Asked  the  treble  to  atone 
For  its  somewhat  sombre  drone.’ 

But  you  don’t  know  music !  Wherefore 
Keep  on  casting  pearls 
To  a — poet?  All  I  care  for 
Is — to  tell  him  that  a  girl’s 
‘Love’  comes  aptly  in  when  gruff 
Grows  his  singing.  (There,  enough!) 

Robert  Browning. 
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A  few  general  observations  seem  in  place  in  view  of  the  questions 
which  follow  the  notes  to  the  poems.  These  remarks  have  to  do  with 
the  two  inseparable  elements  of  poetry,  content  and  form. 

I 

If  ten  poets  look  at  the  same  view,  say  a  sunset,  they  all  see  the 
same  thing  but  probably  no  two  of  them  will  be  affected  in  the  same 
way,  and  if  each  of  them  is  moved  to  write  a  poem  on  the  sunset,  the 
result  will  probably  be  ten  poems  of  quite  different  kinds.  One  of  the 
poets  may  be  struck  (or  moved)  by  the  joy  which  the  view  occasions 
him,  another  by  the  vivid  colours,  another  by  the  suggestions  of 
splendour,  and  still  another  by  the  idea  of  death  that  is  inherent  in  the 
decline  of  day.  The  occasion  or  actual  experience  of  all  ten  was  the 
same-^the  sinking  sun,  but  the  emotional  or  imaginative  or  poetic 
experience  of  each  was  different  from  that  of  the  others. 

A  poem  is  an  aesthetic  experience,  that  is,  the  poet  has  been  moved 
by  something  which  he  has  seen  or  heard,  or  read,  or  thought,  and 
tries  to  communicate  the  emotion  which  he  feels  to  someone  else.  The 
‘something’  may  be  called  the  actual  experience  or  occasion  of  the 
poem,  while  the  poem  itself,  the  expression  in  words  of  the  particular 
way  in  which  he  has  been  moved,  and  which  he  tries  to  communicate 
to  the  reader,  is  the  poetic  or  imaginative  experience.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  the  reader  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  actually  moved  the 
poet  to  write,  and  all  he  can  get  from  the  poem  is  the  idea  or  mood  or 
feeling  of  which  the  poet  is  aware.  Thus,  for  example,  it  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  futile,  to  imagine  what  caused  Chesterton  to  write  The 
Rolling  English  Road  unless  it  was  seeing  the  crooked  English  lanes, 
paths,  and  highways,  and  humorously  speculating  on  the  cause  of  their 
crookedness.  What  we  have  is  Chesterton’s  poetic  or  imaginative 
experience,  his  explanation  of  how  the  twisting  English  roads  came 
to  wander,  developed  with  the  imagery,  diction,  and  rhythm  which 
seem  to  express  the  poet’s  thought  and  feeling. 

In  general,  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  a  poem  is  the  poet’s  personal 
reaction  to  whatever  occasioned  it,  we  may  say  that  the  poetic  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  main  thought,  or  point,  or  theme,  or  even  mood  of  the 
poem.  We  must  realize,  however,  that  we  cannot  get  all  of  the  poetic 
experience.  We  perhaps  grasp  the  thought,  which  is  conveyed  by  the 
words,  but  it  is  only  a  more  or  less  vague  sense  of  the  spirit  or  mood 
of  the  poet  that  we  receive,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  joy  or  grief 
or  exhilaration  which  the  poet  feels  is  only  partially  communicable  in 
words  or  rhythms  or  images.  That  is  why  a  really  good  poem  is  worth 
re-reading:  the  oftener  we  read  it  the  more  of  the  poet’s  ‘inspiration’ 
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we  can  feel  and  comprehend.  For  as  full  an  understanding  of  the 
poem  as  we  are  capable  of,  the  form  must  be  studied  since  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  poetic  experience. 

n 

A  good  poem,  like  every  other  work  of  art,  must  have  a  design  or 
form  suited  to  the  thought  or  feeling  expressed.  The  design  may  vary 
with  individual  poets,  the  age  in  which  they  live,  or  even  with  the 
language  in  which  they  write.  Thus  a  common  design  or  pattern  in 
Hebrew  poetry  is  the  repetition,  with  variations,  of  a  phrase  or  image, 
as  in  Psalm  xxiv: 

‘Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting 
doors;  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in.  Who  is  this  King  of 
glory?  The  Lord  strong  and  mighty,  the  Lord  mighty  in  battle.’  . 

And  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers  used  an  alliterative-line 
pattern,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  translation  of  the  opening 
lines  of  Beowulf : 

‘Lo!  praise  of  the  prowess  of  people-kings 
of  spear-armed  Danes,  in  days  long  sped  .  .  .’ 

The  most  obvious  design  or  pattern  in  modern  English  poetry  is  the 
line  arrangement  in  which  accented  and  unaccented,  syllables  follow 
one  another  in  a  certain  order.  If  the  order  is  fairly  regular  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  metre  of  the  verse;  if,  however,  the  order  is 
looser  or  not  so  obvious  the  line  still  has  rhythm,  a  broader  term 
which  includes  metre.  Sometimes  the  metre  is  hard  to  make  out 
though  there  is  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  rhythmical  flow  of 
the  verse.  Many  of  the  lines  of  The  Unknown  Citizen,  for  instance, 
do  not  conform  to  any  particular  metre,  while  Snake,  with  its  irregu¬ 
lar  lines,  conforms  to  no  metrical  scheme  at  all,  though  the  rhythm  is 
fairly  obvious,  especially  if  the  lines  are  read  aloud.  Again,  the  first 
line  of  The  Rolling  English  Road  metrically  ‘scans’  thus : 

‘Before  the  Romans  came  to  Rye  or  out  to  Severn  strode’ ; 
but  in  the  reading  the  line  tends  to  have  four  main  accents,  thus : 

‘Before  the  Romans  came  to  Rye  or  out  to  Severn  strode’; 

and  that  is  the  underlying  rhythm  of  the  poem,  as  it  is  the  rhythm 
of  Etiquette.  This  was  a  popular  pattern  in  Elizabethan  literature. 
Rhyme  in  various  arrangements  is  another  pattern  common  to  most 
of  the  older  poetry,  but  now  used  less  than  formerly.  Occasionally  we 
have  poems  written  with  almost  absolute  strictness  to  rules  of  form, 
in  which  case  form  is  everything  and  the  thought  or  content  ^negli¬ 
gible.  Some  of  the  special  lyrical  forms  such  as  When  hirst  We  Met 
of  the  present  collection  are  examples.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the 
regular  recurrence  of  rhyme  and  the  use  of  a  familiar  metre  or 
rhythm  help  to  give,  unity  and  coherence  to  a  poem ;  indeed  it  has  been 
well  said  that  the  metrical  design  of  a  poem,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
is  like  the  frame  in  which  a  picture  is  set. 
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Many  poets  of  the  twentieth  century,  feeling  that  the  set  metrical 
moulds  of  the  older  poetry  paralyze,  or  at  least  cramp  poetic  expres¬ 
sion,  strive  for  greater  freedom,  while  still  observing  design.  But  the 
patterns  they  favour  most  are  often  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of 
the  older  poets.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  favoured  designs 
is  repetition  of  phrases  or  words  with  much  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
the  chorus  or  refrain.  The  ‘chorus’  lines  of  Marching  Along 
and  Boots  are  obvious  and  striking  examples,  and  the  repetition, 
with  variations,  of  the  third  line  of  Refugee  Blues  is  another. 
A  less  obvious  but  none  the  less  effective  use  of  this  pattern 
is  seen  in  Lawrence's  Snake.  Imagery  is  fundamental  to  poetry 
but  it  may  also  be  used  as  a  device  to  give  unity.  Gratiano’s 
first  speech  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  is  nothing  but  a  list  of  images 
all  of  which  play  around  the  idea  of  danger  to  ships  at  sea.  From  one 
point  of  view  The  Deserted  Village  is  a  series  of  contrasting  pictures 
by  means  of  which  the  poet  makes  his  point,  and  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  of  Just  a  Clerk,  The  Starlight  Night,  and  several  other 
poems  in  this  collection.  Frequently  the  coherence  and  even  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  particular  passages  are  made  clear  if  one  follows  the  image  or 
images  by  means  of  which  the  poet  speaks;  certainly  if  the  reader 
does  not  perceive  the  images,  he  misses  a  large  part  of  the  poetic 
experience.  Closely  allied  with  imagery,  in  that  it  makes  the  thought 
concrete,  is  the  use  of  symbols.  The  slippers  in  Miss  Thompson  Goes 
Shopping  are  a  symbol  of  her  longing  for  finery,  a  longing  which  has 
been  frustrated  by  her  limited  means ;  as  the  poet  says,  they  represent 
her  ‘dream  of  impossible  romance’.  The  spider  in  A  Noiseless  Patient 
Spider,  and  the  pine  cones  in  Dirge  in  the  Woods  are  symbolic  of  the 
underlying  idea  of  the  respective  poems.  The  only  other  pattern  which 
will  be  mentioned  here  is  diction.  Diction,  like  symbolism,  is  often 
hard  to  speak  about  apart  from  imagery.  A  glance  at  A  Dirge  in  the 
Woods  reveals  words  and  phrases  associated  with  quietness  in  the 
first  stanza — ‘sways,’  ‘not  a  breath,’  ‘still,’  ‘dead,’  etc.,  and  in  the 
second,  words  or  word  groups  which  connote  rapid  motion — ‘rushes,’ 
‘in  a  race,’  ‘chase.’  With  such  diction  and  images  before  us  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  think  in  terms  other  than  those  in  which  the  poet  intends 
us  to  think.  This  pattern  is  such  a  common  device  to  give  coherence 
and  unity  to  a  poem  that  further  examples  seem  unnecessary.  The 
title  The  Lotos-Eaters  suggests  itself. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  good  poets  use  all  these  patterns  or 
designs  in  some  measure — it  is  probable  that  one  would  find  all  of 
them  and  many  others  in  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare’s.  The  more 
recent  poets,  however,  tend  to  use  the  patterns  which  have  just  been 
discussed  a  little  more  insistently  and  consciously  than  the  poets  of 
earlier  times. 
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Page  1. — The  Rider  at  the  Gate. 

2.  cressets :  metal  vessels  for  holding  oil  for  lights. 

13.  The:  indication  of  extraordinary  eminence  as  in  ‘the  Mac¬ 
donald’  for  the  head  of  a  clan. 

23.  Calpurnia:  Julius  Caesar’s  wife. 

28.  honing:  being  honed,  i.e.  made  razor-sharp  on  hones  (fine 
whetstones). 

31.  loaning:  an  untilled  space  between  cultivated  fields  left  as  a 
passage  for  cows. 

40.  Pompey:  ‘The  Great’  (106-48  b.c.),  Caesar’s  opponent  and 
rival  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  defeated  by  Caesar  at  Phar- 
salus  in  48  b.c.,  and  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  stabbed  by 
his  former  centurion  on  landing.  His  hastily  cremated 
remains  were  buried  in  the  sand. 

1.  What  is  the  mood  or  prevailing  feeling  throughout  the  poem? 
What  devices  does  the  poet  use  to  create  and  maintain  this  mood? 

2.  Tell  the  story  as  far  as  you  can  gather  it  from  the  poem  itself. 

3.  Examine  the  rhymes  throughout  the  poem  and  see  whether  you 
detect  any  peculiarity  about  them  which  tends  to  hold  the  poem 
together  (coherence). 

Page  2.— Miss  Thompson  Goes  Shopping. 

1.  downs:  rolling  hills,  especially  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

23.  snecked:  latched. 

59-9.  The  picture  is  of  a  great  array  of  beach  shoes  (American 
‘sneakers’)  hung  loosely  by  their  laces. 

83.  Scotch  pebble:  Scotch  agate. 

85.  sees:  fancies. 

91.  six-and-nine :  six  shillings  and  ninepence. 

110.  kippers:  kippered  (dried  and  smoked)  herrings. 

160.  chemist’s :  apothecary’s,  druggist’s. 

1.  What  is  the  poetic  experience  contained  in  this  poem  (page  279)  ? 

2.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Miss  Thompson.  3.  What  kind  of 
purchases  occupy  most  of  her  time?  4.  How  often  is  the  incident  of 
the  slippers  brought  into  the  poem?  5.  Why  is  the  first  incident  (lines 
60  ff.)  described  at  greater  length  than  the  second  (lines  151-6)? 
6.  What  quality  in  the  heroine  do  the  slippers  symbolize?  7.  What 
image  is  suggested  by  ‘tucked’  (line  9)  ;  and  how  is  the  image  of  the 
bee  sustained  in  lines  37-41  ?  Note  also  the  image,  lines  52-9.  8.  Mark 
and  count  the  stresses  of  the  first  half-dozen  lines  and  note  the  rhymes. 
Do  you  know  any  long  poem  in  this  form?  (It  is  called  the  ‘octo¬ 
syllabic  couplet’  because  the  lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  rhyme  in 
pairs ;  Scott,  a  master  of  rapid  narration,  generally  uses  it  in  his  poems.) 

Page  9— Out,  Out - . 

1.  What  special  elements  add  to  the  pathos  of  the  situation?  2.  What, 
if  any,  compensation  is  there  in  the  poem  for  the  stark  calamity? 

3.  The  words  of  the  title  suggest  a  famous  passage  in  Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth  (V.  I.  39).  Do  you  find  the  allusion  fitting  or  otherwise  to 
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the  situation?  4.  Comment  on  the  fitness  of  the  diction  to  the  subject 
of  the  poem. 

Page  10. — Sohrab  and  Rustum.  The  story  is  taken  (cf.'an  episode’) 
by  Arnold  without  much  alteration  of  incident  from  the  Persian 
Sh&h-N&ma  ( Epic  of  Kings)  of  the  early  eleventh  century.  This  poem 
of  about  sixty  thousand  verses,  a  complete  history  of  Persia,  is  mainly 
the  work  of  Abu’l  Kasim  Mansur,  surnamed  Firdousi.  In  style  Arnold 
has  followed  the  tradition  of  the  classical  epic.  His  poem  is  remini¬ 
scent  of  the  Iliad  in  its  simple  language,  clear-cut  pictures,  and  the 
studied  deliberation  which  holds  up  violent  action  for  a  set  speech  or 
a  ‘Homeric’  simile. 

The  opening  of  the  poem  introduces  Sohrab,  a  young  warrior  who 
has  left  Kurdistan  to  seek  the  father,  whom  he  has  never  seen.  That 
father  is  Rustum,  the  greatest  warrior  of  Persia,  who,  having  been 
separated  from  his  wife  before  the  birth  of  their  child,  and  being 
later  misinformed  as  to  its  sex,  has  never  cared  to  claim  it.  Sohrab 
has  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Tartar  force  advancing  from  the  east 
and  now  confronting  the  army  of  Persia  on  that  country’s  north¬ 
eastern  border. 

2.  Oxus:  or  Amu,  a  river  rising  in  the  plateau  of  Pamir  and 

flowing  into  the  Aral  Sea.  It  divided  Iran  or  Persia  from 
the  Tartar  district  of  Turan. 

3.  Tartar:  The  Tartars  are  a  race  of  Central  Asia  akin  to  the 

Mongols.  They  played  an  important  part  in  the  conquests 
of  Jenghis  Khan. 

11.  Peran-Wisa  (paran-wesa)  :  an  old  chief  who  acts  as  adviser 
to  Sohrab  in  the  Tartar  command.  Note  in  the  following 
lines  the  repetition  with  variations  of  the  phrase  ‘through 
the  dim  camp.’  Such  repetition  is  frequent  in  the  poem  and 
is  one  of  the  devices  which  help  to  give  an  epic  effect. 

15.  Pamere:  or  Pamir,  an  extensive  plain  to  the  north-east  of 
Afghanistan,  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  sea-level. 

25.  thick-piled:  piled  one  on  another,  or  (less  probably)  woven 
with  thick  pile. 

Note  here  the  beginning  of  a  long  speech.  Such  speeches 
carefully  worked  out  and  usually  followed  by  ‘he  said’  or 
‘he  spoke,’  are  a  common  feature  of  epic  poetry. 

38.  Afrasiab  (afra'siab)  :  king  of  the  Tartars. 

40.  Samarcand:  an  important  town  of  Turkestan  in  what  is  now 
Russian  territory. 

“42.  Ader-baijan  (ader-bi'yan)  :  a  district  in  north-western  Persia, 
now  called  Azer-baijan. 

50.  Rustum  (roo'stum)  :  the  outstanding  hero  of  the  Shih-Ndma. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Persian  king  on  a  series  of  dangerous 
quests  like  the  Labours  of  Hercules.  In  one  of  these  he  met 
and  married  the  mother  of  Sohrab. 

79.  Seistan  (saestan')  :  the  territory  of  which  Rustum’s  father, 
Zal,  was  the  chieftain.  It  was  then  subject  to  Persia,  though 
to-day  partly  within  the  Afghan  border. 
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82.  In  the  Persian  epic  this  king,  Kai  Kous,  is  represented  as  very 
foolish  and  exacting.  Arnold  for  some  reason  gives  him  the 
name  of  a  later  ruler,  Kai  Khosroo  (see  line  220). 

98.  Kara-Kul:  a  district  just  east  of  the  Oxus,  noted  for  its 
pasturage. 

108.  Note  here  the  beginning  of  a  simile  elaborated  for  its  own 
sake,  and  diverting  the  reader’s  attention  from  the  situation 
which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  There  are  many  other 
examples  of  this  device  (the  Homeric  simile)  in  the  poem. 

110.  Casbin  (kazben)  :  a  district  of  Persia  separated  from  the  south 

shore  of  the  Caspian  by  the  Elburz  Mountains.  It  is  now 
called  Kazvin. 

111.  Aralian  estuaries:  the  lower  courses  of  rivers  emptying  into 

the  Aral  Sea. 

112.  frore:  frozen. 

116,  117.  Bokhara  .  .  .  Khiva  (ke'va)  :  districts  of  Turkestan  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  Oxus.  ferment  the  milk  of  mares:  This 
fermentation  produces  the  intoxicating  drink,  koumiss. 

118.  Toorkmuns:  or  Turcomans,  nomadic  tribes  between  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea  and  the  Oxus. 

120.  Attruck :  or  Atrek,  a  river  flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea  from 
the  east. 

125.  Ferghana:  a  district  of  Turkestan  north-east  of  Bokhara. 

126.  Jaxartes,  Sir  (line  762),  Sihon:  different  names  for  a  river 

that  flows  from  the  Pamir  plateau  into  the  Aral  Sea. 

128.  Kipchak :  a  district  near  the  Oxus. 

129.  Kalmuks:  a  Mongolian  tribe  widely  extended  through  Central 

Asia. 

129,  130.  Kuzzaks  .  .  .  Kirghizzes :  closely  related  nomadic  tribes 
of  Turkish  blood  inhabiting  mainly  the  steppes  of  south¬ 
western  Siberia.  The  former  are  generally  taken  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Cossacks  of  European  Russia. 

135.  Khorassan :  a  province  of  north-eastern  Persia. 

157.  Cabool :  the  capital  of  Afghanistan. 

158.  Indian  Caucasus:  the  Hindu  Kush  Mountains,  between 

Afghanistan  and  India. 

207.  at  gaze:  looking  expectantly. 

218.  Go  to:  Nonsense! 

220.  Kai  Khosroo:  see  note  to  line  82.  This  name  is  the  Persian 
equivalent  of  Cyrus. 

263.  Device:  crest  or  motto,  as  on  shields  of  medieval  knights  of 
Europe. 

265.  fluted  spine:  narrow  ridge  from  front  to  back  with  decorative 
grooving. 

267.  Ruksh:  This  horse  plays  an  important  part  in  Rustum’s  whole 
career.  Legend  has  celebrated  the  horses  of  other  heroes, 
notably  those  of  Alexander,  Siegfried,  and  the  King  Arthur 
of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

283.  Bahrein  (bi'rfin)  :  a  group  of  islands  celebrated  for  their 
pearl  fisheries. 
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285.  tale:  required  number. 

287.  pale:  the  Persians,  being  fairer  than  the  swarthy  Tartars, 
resembled  the  ‘pale  wife’  of  line  282. 

305.  The  combat  of  two  champions  in  front  of  the  hosts  is  a 
common  episode  in  epic  poetry. 

327.  Be  govern’d:  Take  my  advice. 

360.  were :  would  be. 

409.  Hyphasis  or  Hydaspes :  Greek  names  of  two  branches  of  the 
Indus. 

449.  Autumn  star :  probably  Sirius  (the  dog-star)  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  bring  heat. 

504.  The  passage  from  here  to  about  line  705  is  an  account  of  the 
‘recognition,’  a  well-known  dramatic  element  on  the  stage 
and  in  story. 

560.  sole :  alone. 

567.  glass:  reflect. 

589.  Koords:  or  Kurds,  nomadic  tribes  of  the  north-western  fron¬ 
tier  of  Persia. 

593.  bruited  up :  noised  about. 

610.  style :  title. 

623.  wandering :  knight-errant. 

656.  seal :  crest.  In  the  Persian  epic  the  child  was  to  be  recognized 
by  an  onyx  bracelet  with  the  crest  on  it. 

676.  Griffin:  fabulous  winged  creature,  half  eagle  and  half  lion. 
In  the  epic  he  is  the  Simurgh  or  Bird  of  God,  an  eagle  with 
feathers  of  gold. 

748.  Helmund:  a  river  in  Afghanistan. 

749.  Zirrah:  or  Zereh,  a  lake  in  Afghanistan. 

827.  on  that  day :  This  seems  to  refer  to  the  destruction  of  attend¬ 
ants  of  the  king  while  they  were  accompanying  him  on  his 
last  voyage.  Rustum,  howover,  did  not  take  part,  and  died 
later  by  the  treachery  of  a  relative. 

858.  Jemshid:  a  very  early  ruler  in  the  Golden  Age  of  Persia  who 
founded  the  city  of  Persepolis.  Several  columns  of  the 
ruined  royal  palace  still  remain,  and  for  long  two  of  them 
bore  the  founder’s  name. 

875.  Chorasmian:  a  reference  to  the  ancient  Chorasmi  whom 
Herodotus  speaks  of  as  dwelling  by  the  Oxus. 

877.  Orgunj6 :  a  town  on  the  Oxus  not  far  from  the  Aral  Sea. 

1.  Various  epic  elements,  or  devices,  or  conventions,  have  been 
indicated  in  the  notes.  Point  out  further  examples  of  repetition,  long 
simile,  and  elaborate  speech  in  the  poem.  2.  Mark  the  divisions  of  the 
poem  to  show  its  progress.  3.  Take  any  simile  (e.g.  that  beginning  at 
line  406)  and  show  its  appropriateness.  4.  Two  reasons  are  given  for 
continuing  the  fight  (lines  344  ff.  and  line  465).  Why  should  these  be 
given?  5.  What  would  have  happened  if  Rustum  had  confessed  to 
his  name  at  lines  340-3?  6.  Who  are  aware  that  the  conflict  is 
‘unnatural’  (line  478)  ?  7.  What  supernatural  incidents  do  you  find 
in  the  poem?  8.  What  does  the  River  (line  872)  symbolize?  (Read 
The  Future ).  9.  Remark  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  close  of  the  poem 
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(line  872  to  the  end).  10.  Name  as  many  of  the  great  epics  of  the 
world’s  literature  as  you  can. 

Page  32. — Etiquette. 

11.  Alexander  Selkirk  (1676-1721)  :  a  sailor  who  was  marooned 
on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  from  which 
he  was  rescued  after  five  years.  His  adventures  inspired 
Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe. 

33.  Mus  ridiculus:  funny  or  silly  little  mouse.  The  (Latin) 
phrase  is  used  in  Horace.  Putting  such  an  idea  in  Latin  is 
in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Gray — or  of  Somers  for 
that  matter. 

1.  What  is  the  poet  satirizing  in  the  poem?  2.  Scan  a  stanza.  What 
is  the  form?  Name  other  poems  in  the  same  form. 

Page  35. — The  Yarn  of  the  ‘Loch  Achray.’ 

1.  tall:  fine,  splendid  (colloquial). 

3.  hand:  handle,  steer,  reef:  reduce  the  sail  area  by  rolling  and 
tying  the  sails. 

5.  tally  on :  come  around  at  the  call,  tackle-fall :  a  contrivance 

to  supplement  the  haul  of  the  men  on  the  anchor. 

6.  pawl :  set  the  catch  for  the  capstan  so  as  to  prevent  the  anchor 

rope  or  chain  from  running  out  again  after  a  ‘heave’. 

23.  Pier  Head:  head  of  the  pier,  evidently  at  Liverpool  (see 
line  28). 

28.  Tuskar  Light :  lighthouse  on  a  group  of  rocks  off  the  coast  of 

Anglesey  (North  Wales). 

29.  Topsail :  On  an  ordinary  sailing  ship  the  sails  are  called, 

starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  most,  mainsail,  topsail,  top¬ 
gallant  sail,  and  royal  (line  32). 

31.  trimmed:  set  the  yards  so  that  the  sails  would  catch  the  full 
force  of  the  wind. 

33.  bone  in  her  mouth :  white  foam  as  the  prow  ploughs  through 
the  water. 

35.  Line :  Equator. 

39.  Plate:  in  Argentina  (Rio  de  la  Plata). 

43.  scuppers:  openings  in  bulwarks  to  let  the  water  out.  They  are 
cut  so  as  to  drain  the  water-ways  (line  51),  the  depressions 
or  troughs  around  the  decks,  lee:  side  away  from  the  wind. 
43.  old  man  :  the  captain ;  so  called  no  matter  what  his  age  may  be. 
48.  mizzen-mast :  mast  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 

52.  main-shrouds:  ropes  that  prevent  the  mast  from  bending 
sideways ;  forestay :  rope  that  supports  the  mast  in  front. 
58.  lay-to :  put  her  head  into  the  wind;  pay-off:  run  with  the 
wind  ;  the  ship  was  thus  broadside  on  to  the  wind  and  the  sea. 
61.  filled  by  the  head:  The  holds  in  the  bow  filled  with  water. 

1.  What  ideas  do  you  associate  with  the  word  ‘yarn’?  2.  What  is 
the  effect  of  putting  the  yarn  in  the  mouth  of  a  common  sailor? 
3.  Was  the  story-teller  one  of  the  crew  who  escaped?  4.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  refrain?  5.  Describe  the  image  suggested  by  ‘bone  in 
her  mouth,’  line  33? 
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Page  37. — The  Ballad  of  East  and  West  (1889).  Kipling’s 
skilful  imitation  of  ballad  devices  is  worthy  of  special  attention;  for 
example,  phrases  like  ‘till  he  was  aware’  (line  26),  ‘as  I  have  held  it 
low’  (line  45),  internal  rhymes  (lines  26,  61),  and  repetition  of  lines 
(lines  35,  36). 

1.  Border:  north-west  frontier  of  India. 

7.  lifted:  taken  (cf.  ‘lifter’s,’  line  67). 

8.  calkins:  turned-down  parts  (‘corks’)  of  a  horseshoe.  He 

turned  them  to  mislead  pursuit. 

11.  Ressaldar:  a  native  captain  in  an  Indian  cavalry  regiment. 

20.  breech-bolt :  the  part  of  the  rifle  behind  the  bore  which  moves 

in  the  breech,  snick :  click. 

21.  dun :  a  dull  greyish-brown  colour. 

26.  gut :  narrow  watercourse,  defile. 

34.  snaffle-bars:  bit  of  the  bridle. 

50.  broken  meats:  refuse  of  the  meal.  He  warns  him  against 
uninvited  guests. 

54.  byres :  stables. 

62.  dam  of  lances :  ‘What  mother  of  lances  [synecdoche  for 
‘lance-bearers’]  gave  you  birth  that  you  come  out  to  jest?’ 

67.  lifter’s:  thief’s  (especially  cattle-thief’s). 

74.  ling:  heather-like  plant. 

82.  Peshawur:  the  capital  of  the  North-West  Frontier  Province 
of  British  India,  near  the  Khyber  Pass. 

89.  Quarter  Guard:  guard  over  the  quarters  or  camp. 

1.  Point  out  other  instances  of  the  ballad  devices  than  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  notes.  2.  In  what  respects  does  Kipling’s  imitation  differ 
from  the  ordinary  ballad?  3.  Point  out  the  effectiveness  of  the 
repetition  of  the  first  stanza  at  the  end.  4.  What  quality  in  each  of 
the  men  appealed  to  the  other?  5.  What  quality  in  the  English  officer 
in  India,  besides  courage,  is  illustrated  in  the  poem?  Read  Kipling’s 
short  story  The  Tomb  of  his  Ancestors  in  connection  with  the  last 
question.  6.  What,  if  anything,  had  Kamal  done  to  earn  the  high 
praise  expressed  in  the  last  half  of  line  64? 

Page  42. — Maxime  Labelle. 

3.  Trois  Rivieres:  French  for  Three  Rivers,  a  town  in  Quebec. 

4.  voyageurs:  the  (French)  term  applied  in  Canada  to  men  em¬ 

ployed,  especially  by  fur  companies,  in  transporting  goods 
by  the  rivers  or  overland  to  and  from  remote  stations. 

8.  batteau:  flat-bottomed  boat  (French  bateau). 

10.  un  sou :  a  cent. 

18.  I’argent:  money. 

41.  comment  5a  va:  how  goes  it? 

48.  pour  nous  autres:  for  us. 

49. -50.  Ottawa,  Gatineau,  etc. :  rivers  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

52.  sapr6 :  French-Canadian  oath. 

54.  arrete  un  peu :  stop  a  bit. 

55.  wash :  watch,  prenez  garde :  take  care. 
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61.  800 :  Sault ;  the  Long  Sault  rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence  just 
before  it  enters  the  province  of  Quebec. 

84.  pour  la  Reine  Victoriaw:  as  for  Queen  Victoria. 

1.  What  indications,  besides  the  dialect,  are  there  in  the  poem  of  the 
speaker’s  social  position?  2.  What  special  features  show  that  the 
habitant’s  knowledge  of  the  world  is  very  limited?  3.  Mark  and  count 
the  stresses  in  the  first  stanza.  What  other  poems  are  in  this  metre . 

Page  45. — The  Deserted  V illage.  In  this  poem  Goldsmith  has  two 
aims — to  paint  an  idealized  picture  of  his  own  Irish  home,  the 
village  of  Lissoy ;  and  to  warn  the  nation  against  the  dangers  of  com- 
mercial  developments, — unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  the  decline  of 
agriculture,  and  the  ruin  of  the  sturdy  farming  class.  The  lines  in 
which  the  second  aim  is  attempted  have  been  for  the  most  part  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  present  selection. 

The  form  which  Goldsmith  employs  is  called  the  heroic  couplet 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  used  in  the  ‘heroic  plays’  of  the  later 
seventeenth  century.  It  consists  of  two  iambic  pentameter  lines  rhym¬ 
ing  together.  The  rhyme  is  usually  on  an  important  word ,  there  is 
usually  a  slight  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  a  marked  pause 
after  the  second;  and  the  total  effect  is  something  like  that  of  a 
stanza,  the  thought  being  more  or  less  complete.  To  see  the  difference 
between  the  ‘heroic’  couplet  of  Goldsmith  and  Pope  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  ordinary  ‘rhyming’  couplet  on  the  other,  compare  the  lines 
here  (or,  better  still,  in  the  Pope  selections)  with  some  of  Iveat  s  in 
Endymion. 

12.  decent:  in  the  Latin  ( dcccns )  sense  of  comely. 

22.  sleights  of  art :  artful  tricks. 

27.  mistrustless:  unconscious,  unsuspicious. 

35.  lawn :  open  grassy  country. 

39.  one  only  master :  probably  some  successful  merchant  who  has 
bought  it  all  up  for  an  estate.  .  .  , 

40  bittern :  species  of  bird  allied  to  the  heron — associated  with 
lonelv  places.  Cf.  Isaiah  xiv.  23.  Goldsmith,  speaking  m 
his  Animated  Nature  of  the  cry  of  the  waterfowl,  says:  ‘Of 
all  these  sounds  there  is  none  so  hollow  as  the  booming  of 
the  bittern.  ...  I  remember  in  the  place  where  I  was  a 
boy,  with  what  terror  this  bird’s  note  affected  the  whole 

village.’  ,  ,  ... 

63.  trade’s  unfeeling  train :  the  hard-hearted  business  men. 

64.  dispossess  the  swain:  A  pamphlet  published  in  1786  complains 

that  of  'several  hundred  villages  that  forty  years  ago  con¬ 
tained  between  four  and  five  hundred  inhabitants,  very  few 
will  be  found  to  exceed  eighty;  .  .  .  nay,  some  contain  only 
one  poor,  old,  decrepit  man  or  woman  hired  by  the  occupiers 
of  the  land.  .  .  .  The  young  and  healthy  have  dispersed 
themselves;  those  that  could  pay  their  passage  have  trans¬ 
ported  themselves  to  America  (quoted  in  Lecky’s  History 
of  Englatid  in  the  Eighteenth  (  ctitury,  chap,  xxiu). 
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117.  responsive:  answering  (probably  Avith  another  verse  of  the 
song). 

122.  vacant:  free  from  care. 

126.  gale:  air  or  wind  (not  necessarily  strong). 

140.  The  village  preacher :  The  picture  is  drawn  from  Gold¬ 
smith’s  father. 

142.  passing  rich:  surpassingly  rich,  very  rich. 

149.  vagrant  train:  vagrants.  ‘Train’  is  used  vaguely  here  as  in 
line  63. 

192.  furze :  a  shrub  with  brilliant  yellow  flowers  like  those  of 
broom,  found  on  commons  and  other  waste  places. 

205-6.  The  rhyme  is  defective;  but  elsewhere  in  Goldsmith  ‘fault’ 
is  pronounced  without  the  ‘1.’ 

209.  terms  and  tides :  ‘term’  is  used  in  connection  with  law-courts 

and  universities,  as  Michaelmas  term  (beginning  in  Sep¬ 
tember)  ;  ‘tide’  is  used  of  church  festivals,  as  Christmastide, 
Eastertide. 

210.  gauge:  calculate  areas  and  volumes. 

221.  nut-brown :  conventional  way  of  describing  ale. 

232.  The  Twelve  Good  Rules:  certain  rules  of  conduct  ascribed  to 
Charles  I,  such  as  ‘Pick  no  quarrels,’  ‘Reveal  no  secret.' 
Royal  Game  of  Goose:  a  dice  game  on  a  board  which  had 
geese  painted  on  it. 

248.  mantling  bliss :  metonymy  for  ale. 

1.  Would  you  say  that  the  poetic  experience  of  this  passage  is  the 
glowing  remembrance  the  poet  has  of  Auburn  placed  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  what  he  sees  about  him  now,  or  would  you  place  the  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  present  conditions  as  against  his  remembrance  of  what 
it  used  to  be?  (In  answering  this  you  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
second  half  of  the  poem  (not  printed  here)  deals  almost  entirely  with 
the  present  unhappiness  of  the  land  such  as  is  described  briefly  in  lines 
35-50.)  In  the  printed  part  which  of  the  two  elements  has  the  more 
extended  treatment?  In  the  writing,  which  picture  do  you  think  gave 
the  poet  more  pleasure?  2.  Note  the  contrasting  scenes,  lines  1-34: 
35-50.  What  is  the  tone  or  mood  of  each?  Pick  out  words,  phrases, 
and  images  that  help  to  produce  and  preserve  the  respective  tones. 
Find  other  pairs  of  contrasting  scenes  and  again  point  out  devices 
which  the  poet  uses  to  make  the  contrast  effective.  3.  Examine  the 
simile  of  the  hare,  lines  93-6,  of  the  birds,  lines  167-71,  and  of  the  cliff, 
lines  189-93.  Which  of  them  fits  its  own  case  most  closely? 

Page  51.— On  the  Wings  of  the  Morning.  This  title  is  suggested 
by  a  phrase  of  Psalm  cxxxix.  9,  applied  to  a  sort  of  magical  annihila¬ 
tion  of  space. 

12.  cubist-patterned :  designed  by  a  ‘cubist,’  an  artist  who  repre¬ 
sents  natural  objects  by  rectilinear  figures. 

51.  nose:  front  of  the  machine. 

1.  What  is  the  poetic  experience?  2.  Pick  out  a  few  words  or 
phrases  in  the  poem  which  help  to  give  the  impression  of  the  smooth¬ 
ness  of  the  motion.  3.  What  images  are  suggested  by  lines  24  and  47? 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  Pages  53-56 

4.  Indicate  briefly  the  various  stages  of  the  flight.  5.  What  significance 
do  you  attach  to  the  word  ‘loiter’  (line  35)  ?  6.  Mention  one  or  two 
views  in  the  poem  which  could  never  be  obtained  from,  say,  a  point 
on  a  high  mountain. 

Page  53. — The  Snake. 

4.  carob-tree :  or  carob,  an  evergreen  'found  in  countries  border¬ 
ing  the  Mediterranean;  the  St.  John’s  bread.’ 

21.  Etna:  a  famous  volcano  on  the  east  coast  of  Sicily. 

32.  perversity :  unreasoning  inclination  to  do  the  opposite  of  what 

is  usually  done  in  such  a  case. 

33.  honoured:  in  acting  as  host  to  such  a  guest  (line  28). 

66.  albatross:  an  allusion  to  the  albatross  which  the  Ancient 
Mariner  had  first  treated  as  a  friend — a  guest — and  after¬ 
ward  shot. 

68.  again  like  a  king:  he  had  acted  with  all  the  assurance  and 
dignity  of  a  king  (lines  41-9). 

1.  What  apparently  caused  Lawrence  to  write  this  poem  (actual 
experience),  and  what  thought  or  feeling  does  he  emphasize  (poetic 
experience)  ?  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  that 
are  repeated  here  and  there  in  the  poem  and  say  what  the  effect  is  of 
this  repetition.  3.  Of  the  reasons  suggested  for  the  throwing  of  the 
‘log’  (lines  50-4)  which  do  you  think  is  the  real  one?  4.  What  parallel 
can  you  find  between  the  albatross  and  the  snake?  5.  Why  should  the 
poet  talk  with  approbation  of  the  snake’s  being  ‘thankless’  (consider 
this  in  connection  with  lines  68  and  70. 

Page  56. — The  Swimmers. 

6.  tell :  count. 

11.  saturate:  poetic  for  saturated. 

17.  beat:  the  stony  path  (cf.  policeman’s  ‘beat’),  dull:  because 
everything  on  the  land  is  parched  and  lifeless. 

1.  What  contrast  is  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  poem,  and  with 
what  effect?  2.  Note  the  stages  which  mark  the  progress  of  the 
poem.  3.  Compare  this  poem  with  On  the  Wings  of  the  Morning  as  to 
suggestions  (through  words  and  phrases)  of  smoothness  and  ease  of 
motion. 

Page  57. — Waterloo.  From  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III.  Childe 
Harold  is  Byron’s  longest  and  most  popular  poem.  It  consists  of  four 
cantos  which  describe  the  travels  and  reflections  of  the  hero,  who,  in 
tlie  early  cantos  especially,  is  for  the  most  part  Byron  himself.  In 
April,  1816,  less  than  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  poet  left 
England,  visited  Brussels  and  the  battlefield  near  by,  and  proceeded  to 
Geneva.  There  he  wrote  Canto  III,  which  is  largely  occupied  with  the 
poet’s  reflections  on  the  famous  battle. 

Byron  used  throughout  the  Spenserian  stanza — so  called  because  it 
is  the  verse  form  employed  by  Spenser  in  The  l'acrie  Queen.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  nine  lines,  the  first  eight  of  which  have  five  stresses  (penta¬ 
meter),  and  the  9th,  six  stresses  (hexameter),  rhyming  a  b  a  b  he  b  c  c. 
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Pages  57-60  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS 

The  length  of  the  stanza  and  the  dignity  which  the  hexameter,  or 
Alexandrine  as  it  is  called,  lends  to  it,  make  it  admirably  adapted  for 
description  but  less  well  suited  to  rapid  narration. 

In  the  earlier  cantos  especially,  Byron  employed  many  archaic  words 
and  turns  of  expression  in  imitation  of  the  older  English  poet.  (For 
example,  the  word  ‘Childe’  is  Old  English,  meaning  a  young  knight; 
cf.  the  title  of  Browning’s  poem,  Childe  Roland  to  the  Dark  Tower 
Came.) 

1.  revelry:  The  reference  is  to  the  famous  ball  given  by  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond  on  the  night  before  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras,  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  June 
18,  by  two  days.  Byron  has  represented  the  ball  as  being  on 
the  eve  of  Waterloo. 

20.  Brunswick’s  fated  chieftain:  The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was 
killed  at  Quatre  Bras;  his  father  was  slain  at  Jena,  1806. 

35.  mutual  eyes :  eyes  which  exchange  glances. 

46.  ‘Camerons’  gathering’:  the  pipe  tune  to  which  the  Camerons 

marched. 

47.  Lochiel :  chief  of  the  Camerons.  Albyn’s  hills :  hills  of  Scot¬ 

land  (Gaelic). 

49.  Pibroch  (pron.  pe  brock)  :  martial  air  played  on  the  bagpipes. 

54.  Evan’s,  Donald’s:  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  slain  at  Killiecrankie 

(1689);  Donald,  his  descendant,  killed  at  Culloden  (1746). 

55.  Ardennes :  ‘The  wood  of  Soignies  [between  Brussels  and 

Waterloo]  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  forest  of 

•  Ardennes,  immortal  in  Shakespeare’s  As  You  Like  It’ — 

Byron’s  note.  (In  Shakespeare’s  play  it  is  called  the  ‘Forest 
of  Arden’.) 

1.  What  would  be  a  better  title  for  the  excerpt?  2.  Note  the  stages 
in  which  the  fear  and  turmoil  gather  to  a  climax  as  the  significance  of 
‘deep  sound’  becomes  more  clear.  3.  By  actual  scansion  of  a  stanza, 
check  the  description  given  above  of  the  Spenserian  stanza. 

Page  59. — On  Eastnor  Knoll.  The  form  of  this  poem  is  an  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  ‘Saphhic’  metre,  a  form  used  by  several  classical  poets. 
It  normally  consists  of  three  lines  of  eleven  syllables  each  and  a 
fourth  line  of  five  syllables. 

1.  Trace  the  progress  of  evening  in  the  three  successive  stanzas. 
2.  What  is  the  dominant  quality  of  each  stanza?  3.  What  image  do 
you  get  from  the  word  ‘wreckage’  (line  6),  and  from  the  last  two  lines? 

Page  60. — From  An  Essay  on  Man. 

At  the  height  of  his  career,  Pope  tried  to  establish  a  reputation  for 
morality  by  writing  a  philosophical  poem,  which  was  to  prove  that 
‘whatever  is,  is  right’.  As  philosophy  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the  Essay 
on  Man  is  largely  a  failure,  but  it  contains  some  passages  as  memor¬ 
able  as  any  in  our  literature,  both  for  the  thought  and  for  the  exquisite 
form  in  which  they  are  expressed. 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  Pages  62-66 

21.  confin’d  from  home:  kept  away  from  its  home  (heaven)  by 
the  body.  (Cf.  the  ‘truant  angel’  of  Spring  and  the  Angel. 
line  56). 

56.  Seraph :  one  of  the  orders  of  heavenly  beings,  associated  with 
light,  fire,  etc.;  hence  the  idea  of  burning. 

1.  How  far  does  the  form  answer  the  description  of  the  ‘heroic 
couplet’  given  on  page  286.  2.  Give  modern  instances  of  Pope’s  mean¬ 
ing  in  ‘no  Christians  thirst  for  gold’.  3.  What  argument  can  you  make 

(a)  in  favour  of,  and  (b)  against  the  conclusion  contained  in  the  last 
line? 

Page  62. — Ducks. 

20.  dillies :  a  nursery  name  for  ducks ;  really  a  call  to  ducks. 

37.  soothy:  soothing. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  adjectives  the  poet  uses  to  describe  ducks. 
Which  of  these  is  most  stressed  in  the  poem?  Why?  2.  What  is  the 
probable  actual  experience  and  what  is  the  poetical  experience? 

Page  64. — Dawn  Angels. 

11,  12.  This  is  a  reference  to  the  ancient  belief  that  each  of  the 
four  elements  had  its  peculiar  spirit:  earth,  the  gnome;  air, 
the  sylph ;  fire,  the  salamander ;  water,  the  nymph. 

15.  music :  the  author  interprets  light  and  colour  in  terms  of  sound 
here  and  in  the  final  stanza. 

• 

1.  Trace  the  various  stages  of  dawn  as  given  the  poem.  2.  Ex¬ 
plain  ‘pale  wandering  souls’.  3.  Pick  out  all  the  images  which  the  poet 
uses  in  her  description  and  comment  on  their  appropriateness. 

Page  65. — The  Poplars. 

4.  yew:  The  leaves  are  poisonous  to  cattle. 

13.  savour:  relish.  The  word  indicates  both  the  characteristic 
flavour  of  the  ‘old  forgotten  things’  and  the  poet’s  pleasure 
in  them. 

17.  fool’s  bells:  bells  of  the  circus  clown.  The  so-called  ‘realities’ 
of  maturity  are  mere  foolish  distractions  compared  with  the 
imaginings  of  childhood. 

1.  What  is  the  probable  actual  experience  and  what  the  poetic 
experience?  2.  What  are  some  of  the  ‘magic’  effects  which  the  wind 
in  the  poplars  causes?  3.  Assuming  that  ‘dance’  is  in  apposition  to 
‘pantomime,’  in  what  way  does  he  conceive  ‘sin  and  pain  and  sorrow’ 
to  be  unreal  things?  4.  Mark  and  count  the  stresses  in  the  second 
stanza.  What  variations  do  you  note  (o)  from  the  normal  foot, 

( b )  in  the  length  of  the  lines? 

Page  66.  A  Summer  Storm. 

6.  twanging :  an  allusion  to  the  distinctive  sound  that  accom¬ 
panies  a  nighthawk’s  swoop. 
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Pages  66-72  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS 

1.  Pick  out  two  words  in  the  first  two  stanzas  which  indicate  the 
mood  in  which  the  storm  came.  2.  What  image  do  you  get  from 
line  9?  from  ‘poignard  lightning*  and  ‘ripped’?  3.  Is  the  short  last 
line  effective?  If  so,  why ? 

Page  66. — The  Lotos-Eaters.  Tennyson  based  this  poem  upon  a 
passage  in  the  Odyssey  (Book  IX,  82  ff.)  :  ‘On  the  tenth  day  we  set 
foot  on  the  land  of  the  lotus-eaters,  who  eat  a  flowery  food.  .  .  .  Now 
when  we  had  tasted  meat  and  drink,  I  sent  forth  certain  of  my  com¬ 
pany  to  go  and  make  search  what  manner  of  men  they  were  who  here 
live  upon  the  earth  by  bread,  and  I  chose  out  two  of  my  fellows,  and 
sent  a  third  with  them  as  herald.  Then  straightway  they  went  and 
mixed  with  the  men  of  the  lotus-eaters,  and  so  it  was  that  the  lotus- 
eaters  devised  not  death  for  our  fellows,  but  gave  them  of  the  lotus  to 
taste.  Now  whosoever  of  them  did  eat  the  honey-sweet  fruit  of  the 
lotus  had  no  more  wish  to  bring  tidings  nor  to  come  back,  but  there  he 
chose  to  abide  with  the  lotus-eating  men,  ever  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and 
forgetful  of  his  homeward  way.’  (Butcher  and  Lang’s  translation.) 

1.  he:  Ulysses,  leader  of  the  band. 

23.  galingale:  a  kind  of  sedge. 

34.  voices  from  the  grave:  according  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
idea  these  were  weak  and  thin;  cf.  Hamlet  x  i.  114. 

‘.  .  .  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets.’ 

133.  amaranth  and  moly  (moly):  two  fabulous  plants;  the  first 
never  faded,  the  second  was  credited  with  mystic  properties. 

142.  acanthus :  a  plant  with  a  graceful  drooping  leaf.  It  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  Corinthian  capital  in  archi¬ 
tecture. 

153.  equal  mind:  a  classical  phrase — equanimity. 

155.  like  Gods:  the  indifference  of  the  Gods  to  mortals  was  an  idea 
of  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 

1.  Apply  the  same  questions  to  this  poem  as  to  the  previous  one. 
2.  Stanza  viii  of  the  Choric  Song  is  in  a  different  measure  from  the 
rest.  Why  does  Tennyson  make  this  change?  Contrast  the  diction  and 
the  images  in  this  part  with  those  in  the  former  part.  3.  Contrast  the 
spirit  or  mood  of  this  poem  with  that  of  Ulysses  (page  177). 

Page  71.— Clean  Curtains. 

1.  What  is  the  situation  or  condition  which  suggests  the  rim  of  a 
nun’s  bonnet?  2.  Make  a  list  of  words  through  the  poem  which  are 
associated  with  the  word  ‘nun’.  3.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  words 
in  quotation  marks  (line  6)  ?  4.  Why  are  the  curtains  called  ‘white 
prayers’  in  the  last  line? 

Page  72. — The  Harbor. 

1.  State  the  contrast  contained  in  the  poem.  2.  In  the  last  line  there 
is  a  word  which  contrasts  sharply  with  one  in  the  first.  What  are 
these  words  and  what  does  each  signify?  3.  Compare  the  metre  or 
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rhythm  of  the  first  with  that  of  the  eighth  or  the  thirteenth  line,  and 
comment  on  the  different  effects.  4.  What  picture  or  image  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  ‘shadows  of  hunger-hands’?  Why  is  part  of  the  hrst  line 
repeated  in  line  5? 

Page  72. — Unknown  Country. 

1.  they:  people  of  the  ‘unknown  country,’  some  country  district 
which  the  habits  of  ages  have  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
English  nation  and  especially  from  the  townsfolk. 

11.  toast  on  frothing  toast:  one  foaming  toast  after  another. 

16.  ancients:  old  men. 

1.  In  the  second  division  we  are  given  a  sample  of  the  poet’s  efforts 
to  win  the  regard  of  these  country  folk.  Do  you  see  anything  wrong 
in  these  advances?  2.  Is  it  enough  to  say  that  because  he  is  from  the 
city  they  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  him?  3.  Can  you  suggest  a 
reason  on  the  basis  of  the  comparisons  he  makes  in  lines  51-6  (dawn- 
light,  song  of  birds,  bee  and  bower)  for  their  indifference? 

Page  74.— Norman  Church:  New  Coalfield.  This  poem  should 
be  read  in  connection  with  Unknown  Country  to. show  surrender  and 
resistance,  respectively,  to  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

3.  corn:  grain  in  general.  ...  .  , 

4.  won :  originally  this  verb  meant  to  strive,  later  to  gain  by 

striving/ 

6.  headstocks:  the  supports  for  the  wheels  that  control  the 

elevators  of  the  mine  shaft. 

7.  Pubs:  saloons,  fags:  slang  for  cigarettes. 

9.  Council  schools :  under  the  authority  of  city  or  town  or 
county  councils,  as  distinguished  from  private  schools.  1  hey 
correspond,  in  a  general  way,  with  our  public  schools. 

10.  spoil  banks:  refuse-heaps  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine. 

14.  derelicted :  abandoned;  the  word  is  formed  irregularly  from 
‘derelict,’  noun  and  adjective. 

16.  tar-mac :  ‘The  registered  trade-mark  of  a  kind  of  tar  macadam 
consisting  of  iron  slag  impregnated  with  tar  and  creosote 
(New  English  Dictionary). 

1.  What  two  ages  are  symbolized  by  the  contrasting  scenes,  lines 
1-18:  19-31?  2.  In  a  few  words  or  phrases  state  your  impression  of 
the  contrast.  3.  Is  there  any  indication  of  the  poet’s  preference? 
4.  What  ideas  do  you  associate  with  a  ‘NormaiV  church?  5.  What  is 
the  significance  of  ‘strayed1  and  ‘spectator  (line  22)?  6.  Do  you 
find  any  similarities  between  the  last  part  of  this  poem  and  the  situa- 
tion  in  the  preceding  one? 

Page  75.— From  An  Essay  on  Criticism. 

The  Essay  on  Criticism  was  written  by  Pope  when  he  was  twenty- 
one  years  old,  though  it  was  not  printed  until  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  The  main  ideas — a  view  of  the  history  of  criticism 
from  the  ancient  times  to  his  own  day— were  not  original,  but  the 
performance  is  none  the  leis  remarkable.  1  o  have  read  and  digested 
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Pages  75-78  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS 

so  much  at  so  early  an  age,  and  to  have  expressed  it  all,  including  his 
own  wise  observations,  in  such  perfect  form,  constitute  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  equalled  by  few  poets. 

2.  Pierian  spring  (pron.  Pl-er'I-an)  :  a  spring  in  Piera,  Thessaly, 
said  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called  the  ‘Pierides’.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Hippocrene  and  sprang  from  the  side  of  Mt.  Helicon. 

19.  numbers :  what  we  should  call  the  ‘metre’  of  a  poem. 

23.  Parnassus:  a  mountain — or  mountain-chain — in  Greece,  cele¬ 
brated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  poetry  and  music. 

26.  These:  refers  to  the  ‘fools’  of  line  22. 

28.  expletives:  accented  on  the  first  syllable;  join:  in  Pope’s  day 

‘oi’  had  the  sound  of  ‘I’,  so  that  ‘join’  rhymes  with  ‘line’ 
(Cf.  lines  42-3). 

29.  low :  common ;  not  words  usually  found  in  poetry. 

38.  Alexandrine :  a  line  of  six  iambic  feet.  Pope  gives  an  example 
in  the  next  line. 

43.  Denham :  a  poet  of  the  generation  preceding  Pope’s.  His 
reputation  was  high  in  the  early  eighteenth  century,  but  he 
is  now  known  only  to  the  specialist.  Waller :  See  ‘Biographi¬ 
cal  Notes’  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Page  77.— The  Choristers. 

14.  celebrants:  officiating  priests. 

52.  litanies:  the  Litany  is  a  series  of  petitions  for  use  in  church 

service. 

53.  tanager :  a  small  bird  related  to  the  finches,  usually  brilliantly 

coloured. 

55.  canticle:  little  hymn. 

66.  hermit :  hermit-thrush,  an  American  bird  of  retiring  habits. 

1.  What  image  does  the  title  bring  to  mind?  2.  Pick  out  words,  or 
phrases,  or  images  in  the  poem  which  preserve  throughout  the  image 
suggested  by  the  title.  3.  Does  the  poem  bear  out  specifically— if  so 
point  out  the  lines — the  promise  of  lines  9-10?  4.  Elaborate  the  image 
in  ‘tangle’  (line  49).  * 

Page  78. — The  New  Jerusalem.  This,  the  Preface  to  Blake’s  Milton, 
is  called  by  Swinburne  a  ‘strange  and  grand  prelude,  which,  though 
taken  in  the  letter  it  may  read  like  foolishness,  is  in  the  spirit  of  it 
certainty  and  truth  for  all  time.’  Blake  is  not,  of  course,  referring  to 
the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  England  at  any  particular  time,  but 
to  a  former  ascendancy  of  Christ’s  Spirit,  which  the  poet  would 
strive  to  restore. 

8.  dark  Satanic  mills:  a  phrase  that  shows  Blake’s  hatred  of 
industrialism. 

12.  chariot  of  fire:  see  2  Kings  ii.  11,  12. 

1.  Why  does  Blake  call  the  mills  ‘Satanic’?  2.  What  is  the  image 
presented  in  the  third  stanza?  3.  Why  ‘clouded’  hills?  3.  What  does 
Jerusalem  symbolize? 
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NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  Pages  80-84 

Page  80.— Lucinda  Matlock. 

1.  What  is  the  point  of  the  satire?  2.  Who  are  satirized?  3.  Who 
make  the  complaints  in  lines  18-9?  4.  Make  a  short  list  of  items 
which  showed  that  Lucinda  loved  ‘life’. 

Page  81. — The  Passionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love. 

8.  madrigals :  short  amorous  poems  such  as  are  fitted  for  singing. 

Page  82. — Her  Reply. 

5.  You  speak  as  if  flocks  were  always  feeding;  the  time  will 
come  when  they  must  be  driven  to  shelter. 

7.  Philomel :  the  nightingale,  one  of  the  ‘melodious  birds’  of  the 

preceding  poem. 

8.  The  rest :  the  other  birds. 

22.  date:  end,  term  of  life  (poetic). 

1.  What  contrasts  are  presented  in  these  two  poems?  Suggest  a 
word  to  describe  each  of  the  points  of  view.  2.  Of  the  supposed 
speakers,  which  shows  the  more  common  sense?  3.  Why  do 
you  think  the  invitation  and  the  reply  are  expressed  in  such  different 
moods?  4.  What  image  is  used  in  line  16  of  Raleigh’s  poem?  (The 
best  way  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  line  is  through  the  image.) 

Page  82—  Just  a  Clerk. 

21.  Galahad’s  glades:  Galahad,  son  of  Lancelot,  is  well  known  as 

the  one  of  Arthur’s  Knights  who  achieved  the  quest  of  the 
Holy  Grail  (see  Tennyson’s  poem  The  Holy  Grail). 

1.  What  contrast  is  presented  in  the  first  five  stanzas?  2.  Make  a 
short  list  of  the  words,  phrases,  and  images  which  bring  out  the  con¬ 
trast.  3.  How  are  the  two  lives  fused  in  the  last  three  stanzas? 
4.  Suggest  a  word  which  applies  to  the  first  picture  (stanzas  1  and  2) 
and  a  word  for  the  second  (stanzas  3-5). 

Page  84. — Pere  Lalemant.  Father  Lalemant  was  a  French  Jesuit, 
one  of  the  earliest  missionaries  to,  the  Huron  Indians  of  Canada. 

1.  This  line  refers  to  the  lifting  of  the  consecrated  bread  before 
the  congregation  in  the  celebration  of  the  Mass. 

8.  byre :  stable. 

22.  Mont  Royal  and  Stadacona:  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

26.  folds:  shecpfolds;  a  common  figure  for  the  Church. 

29.  SL  Ignace  and  St.  Louis:  Jesuit  mission  posts  between  Lake 
Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay,  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1649.  It  was  in  the  massacre  at  St.  Louis  that 
Father  Lalemant  and  Father  Br6bcuf  were  captured  (see 
Parkman,  The  Jesuit  Missions  in  North  America,  chap, 
xxvii. 

32.  Sldonlan  cedars:  see  i  Kings:  v.  6,  etc. 

35.  Shall  I  confess,  etc.:  Shall  1  imitate  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  in 
hearing  the  birds  confess  their  sins? 
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Pages 85-88  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS 

36.  St.  Francis-like:  Francis  of  Assisi  (1182-1226),  founder  of  the 
Franciscan  order  of  friars,  loved  all  creatures,  birds  and 
beasts  and  men,  whom  he  called  indifferently  his  brothers. 

Page  85. — The  Tuft  of  Flowers. 

1.  Outline  in  a  sentence  the  occasion,  or  actual  experience,  of  the 
poem.  2.  State  briefly  the  poetic  or  imaginative  experience,  that  is  the 
main  idea,  the  ‘message’  (line  32)  of  the  poem.  3.  In  what  two  stanzas 
is  this  poetic  experience  most  clearly  expressed?  4.  Suggest  one  of 
the  ‘questions’  (line  19)  which  the  poet  probably  asked  himself. 
5.  What  picture  or  image  do  the  words  ‘scythe  whispering  to  the 
ground’  (line  34)  suggest?  6.  The  image  of  ‘  a  leaping  tongue  of 
bloom’  (line  23)  ? 

Page  87. — Lines  Written  in  Early  Spring. 

1.  What  idea  connected  with  Nature  is  the  poet  mainly  concerned 
with?  2.  What  contrast  is  implied  in  the  repeated  line?  3.  Can  you  in 
a  very  general  way  connect  the  thought  of  lines  11  and  12,  with  the 
doctrine  of  Evolution? 

Page  87. — Nature  Lover. 

1.  What  is  the  poetic  experience?  2.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  kind  of  nature  which  he  has  no  difficulty  in  loving,  and  human 
nature?  3.  Is  the  experience  expressed  in  this  poem  confined  to 
Davies  alone? 

Page  88. — Reverie  on  a  Dog. 

10.  tendon  needles:  sharp  rheumatic  pains  like  needle  jabs  going 
through  the  tendons. 

17.  As  free  born,  etc.:  i.e.  as  much  at  home  in  the  sea  as  on  land. 
(Newfoundland  dog.) 

79.  Poms :  Pomeranian  or  Spitz  dogs,  so  called  from  the  district 
in  north-east  Germany  bordering  on  the  Baltic.  Pekingese : 
a  well-known  species  of  lap-dog. 

98.  Dachshund  (dahks-hoont)  :  a  German  breed  of  small  dogs 
with  short  legs  and  long  bodies. 

106.  benefit  of  air:  a  humorous  analogy  to  the  phrase  ‘benefit  of 
clergy,’  which  meant  being  free  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary  courts.  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  in  the  poem,  of 
course,  is  just  that  he  couldn’t  breathe. 

109.  vertiginous :  dizzy. 

112.  Shoreline:  somewhere  in  Newfoundland. 

114.  ribbon  class:  the  kind  that  takes  prizes  at  dog-shows;  canine 
aristocracy. 

118.  crashed  the  fairs:  took  all  the  prizes  at  the  fairs  (cf.  modern 
slang,  ‘crash  the  party’). 

121.  This  passage  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  Just  as  the 
‘ribbon’  dogs  surpassed  all  the  lesser  dogs  at  the  fairs,  so 
your  blood  (i.e.  children)  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary, 
mongrel,  dogs  whose  pedigree  is  unknown  (‘anonymity,’ 
without  a  name)  ;  for  no  one  here  may  call  in  question  the 
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superiority  of  dogs  whose  physical  strain  (biologic  fires) 
was  invigorated  (fortify)  by  descent  from  the  royal  parent¬ 
age  (‘regal  pedigree’)  to  which  you  belong. 

170.  cipher:  system  of  secret  writing  (cf.  sending  a  letter  ‘in 
cipher’). 

190.  husky:  Eskimo  dog;  it  resembles  the  grey  wolf,  with  which 
it  is  often  crossed.  (The  word  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
Eskimo). 

224.  Carry-over:  i.e.  a  prolongation  of  the  backbone  (cf.  spinal 
epilogue,’  line  228)  ;  fussing  because  usually  in  motion.  The 
whole  passage  is  a  mock  disparagement  of  the  scientific 
explanation. 


1.  What  is  the  actual  and  what  the  poetic  experience  of  the  poem? 

2.  Outline  the  stages  of  the  Reverie  so  as  to  show  its  progress.  3.  Make 
a  list  of  words,  phrases,  etc.,  which  convey  the  sense  of  the  size  and 
dignity  of  the  dog  and  contempt  for  the  smaller  species.  4.  Do  you 
notice  any  particular  appropriateness  in  the  last,  briefly  related,  inci¬ 
dent  coming  just  before  the  concluding  lines? 


Page  95.— A  Ballad  of  the  Goodly  Fere. 

Fere  (pron.  like  ‘fear’)  :  mate,  companion. 

Simon  Zelotes:  see  Luke  vi.  15,  and  also  Matthew  iv.  18. 

3.  Aye :  pronounced  to  rhyme  with  ‘they’. 

15.  capon  priest:  effeminate  priest. 

20.  pawn:  pawn-shop.  Matthew  xxi.  12-13. 

39.  The  hounds,  etc.:  a  striking  image,  in  the  speakers  manner, 
picturing  the  marvellous  events  that  attended  the  crucifixion, 
See,  e.g.,  Matthew  xxvii.  31 ;  50-53. 

47.  Genseret:  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sea 

of  Galilee.  .  , 

48.  twey :  two.  The  miracle  of  the  stilling  of  the  sea  is  reported 

in  Mark  iv.  39. 

1.  What  ‘ballad’  qualities  are  there  in  this  poem?  2.  What  was 
Simon  Peter’s  trade  or  calling?  What  characteristic  of  the  diction 
and  imagery  in  the  poem  does  this  trade  explain  ?  3.  By  what  devices 
is  the  Bible  story  humanized?  (i.e.  made  to  appear  like  a  story  told 
about  ordinary  people).  4.  What  obvious  contrast  is  made  in  lines  23-4? 

Page  97.— Sfring  and  the  Angel. 

24.  street*  of  jasper,  etc.:  more  or  less  conventional  aspects  of 
heaven  suggested  by  Revelation  xxi.  18,  21.  asphodel:  a 
plant  of  the  lily  family,  emblematic  of  immortality. 

1.  What  is  implied  when  an  angel  plays  truant  from  heaven?  Cf. 
‘confin’d  from  home’.  Essay  on  Man,  line  21.  2.  In  this  case  what  was 
the  reason  for  the  truancy?  3.  What  is  the  poetic  experience  of  the 
poem?  4.  To  what  are  the  flowers  likened  in  the  first  division  and 
how  is  the  image  maintained? 
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Pages  99-101  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS 

Page  99. — Romance. 

3.  Chimborazo:  one  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Andes  Moun¬ 

tains  in  Ecuador,  South  America.  Cotopaxi :  a  volcano  in 
the  Andes,  in  Ecuador,  South  America. 

7.  Popocatapetl:  ‘smoking  mountain,’  an  inactive  volcano  in 
Mexico. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  title,  and  how  does  it  fit  the  poem? 

2.  Which  was  the  more  real  world  for  the  boy :  the  world  in  which  he 
existed,  ate,  and  studied,  or  the  dream  world  in  which  he  lived? 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  and  images  which  apply  to  each  of  his 
worlds. 

Page  100. — Tam  Glen. 

1.  tittie:  sister. 

6.  poortith :  poverty,  mak’  a  fen’:  make  a  shift,  get  along. 

10.  ben :  in,  i.e.  into  the  parlour. 

13.  minnie:  mother,  deave:  deafen. 

17.  gin:  if  (from  ‘given’;  so  gif,  line  31). 

18.  marks :  silver  coins  each  worth  about  25  cents. 

19.  ordain’d :  humorous  allusion  to  the  prevalent  Scots  belief  in 

fore-ordination,  him:  Tam,  as  in  line  17. 

22.  sten :  leap. 

25-8.  Burns’s  note:  ‘You  go  out,  one  or  more  (for  this  is  a  social 
spell),  to  a  south-running  spring,  or  rivulet,  where  “three 
lairds’  lands  meet,”  and  dip  your  left  shirt-sleeve.  Go  to  bed 
in  sight  of  a  fire  and  hang  your  wet  sleeve  before  it  to  dry. 
Lie  awake;  and,  some  time  near  midnight,  an  apparition, 
having  the  figure  of  the  grand  object  in  question,  will  come 
and  turn  the  sleeve,  as  if  to  dry  the  other  side  of  it.’ 

25.  waukin’ :  watching. 

26.  droukit  sark-sleeve:  drenched  shirt-sleeve. 

1.  What  is  the  source  of  the  humour  of  this  poem?  2.  Sketch  the 
situation  and  the  character  of  the  speaker. 

Page  101. — Say  not  the  Struggle  Naught  Availeth. 

1.  What  images,  words,  and  phrases  sustain  the  likeness  of  the 
struggle  of  life  to  a  battle?  2.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  image 
which  begins  at  the  third  stanza?  3.  From  what  source  does  the  poet 
seem  to  expect  most  aid  in  the  struggle?  (To  answer  this  question 
consider  the  phrases  and  words  ‘here’  and  ‘in  front’  as  against  ‘far 
back,’  ‘silent, “westward.’) 

Page  101. — The  Isles  of  Greece  (from  Don  Juan,  Canto  III). 

2.  Sappho:  famous  poetess  of  Greece,  bom  at  Lesbos  in  the 

seventh  century  b.c.  Her  love  poems  are  full  of  passion, 
hence  ‘burning’. 

4.  Delos:  one  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegean.  According  to  tradi¬ 

tion  it  rose  suddenly  above  the  waves  and  floated  until  Zeus 
fastened  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  was  the  birthplace 
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of  Apollo  (Phoebus)  the  sun-god,  god  of  light,  music,  etc., 
of  Greek  mythology. 

7.  Scian  .  .  .  Teian:  Scio,  or  Chios,  an  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  is  one  of  the  localities  which  claim  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Homer.  Teios  was  the  birthplace  of  Anacreon 
(560-475  b.c.),  who  wrote  poems  on  love  and  wine. 

12.  ‘Islands  of  the  Blest.’  The  Fortunata  Insulae  were  situated 

vaguely  in  ‘the  west’  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Gibraltar)  (cf.  the  phrase  ‘go  west’=die),  and  were  fabled 
to  contain  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  ancient  Greek  Paradise. 

13.  Marathon:  in  Attica,  where  the  Athenians  defeated  the  Per¬ 

sians,  490  b.c. 

20.  Salamis:  an  island  off  the  east  coast  of  Attica,  where  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  view  of  the  Persian 
king,  who  had  taken  up  a  position  on  a  neighbouring  moun¬ 
tain  (480  b.c. ) .  A  short  time  before  the  naval  engagement, 
the  invading  Persian  army  had  been  temporarily  delayed  by 
a  band  of  three  hundred  Spartans  (line  40)  under  their  king. 
Leonidas,  at  the  pass  of  Thermophylae.  The  Spartans  were 
finally  taken  in  the  rear  through  treachery  and  all  were  slain. 
50.  Samian :  Samos,  another  island  in  the  Aegean  Sea,  has  always 
been  noted  for  its  wines. 

54.  Bacchanal:  worshipper  of  Bacchus,  god  of  wine. 

55.  Pyrrhic  dance :  a  mimic  war-dance  among  the  Greeks,  said  by 

some  to  have  been  invented  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achilles. 

56.  Pyrrhic  phalanx :  The  phalanx  was  the  peculiar  Greek  battle 

formation  (cf.  battalion,  legion,  etc)  perfected  by  Philip  of 
Maccdon  and  used  with  great  success  by  Pyrrhus  (318-272 
B.c.)  in  his  war  against  Rome. 

59.  Cadmus:  the  Phoenician,  fabled  to  have  brought  the  alphabet 
to  Greece. 

64.  Polycrates:  (Po-lfk-ra-tes)  tyrant  of  Samos,  patron  of 
artists  and  poets,  and  friend  of  Anacreon. 

67.  Chersonese:  (Ker-so-nes)  ancient  name  of  the  Gallipoli  pen¬ 
insula. 

69.  Miltiades:  (MH-ti-5-des)  Greek  general  at  Marathon. 

74.  Suli’s  rock:  Suli,  in  Albania,  was  the  birthplace  of  Marcos 
Bozzaris  (1788-1823),  a  famous  Greek  patriot  in  the  struggle 
with  Turkey  for  independence.  He  has  been  called  ‘the 
Leonides  of  Modern  Greece.’  Parga’s  shore:  Parga,  a  sea¬ 
port  somewhat  north  of  Suli. 

76.  Doric  The  Dorians  were  the  most  warlike  race  of  ancient 
Greece. 

78.  Heracleidan  blood:  the  descendants  of  Heracles  or  Hercules, 

who  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  and  established  Doric  states. 

79.  Franks.  Originally  this  term  was  applied  generally  in  the 

Orient  to  the  people  of  western  Europe,  but  Byron  here 
apparently  means  the  French,  whose  king  at  that  time  was 
Louis  XVIII.  As  there  seems  to  be  no  specific  historical 
incident  which  would  justify  the  charge  here  made,  the 
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accusation  should  probably  be  put  down  to  the  poet’s 
inveterate  hatred  of  all  the  established  dynasties  of  Europe. 

83.  Latin:  applies  to  all  the  modern  nations  speaking  the  languages 
descended  from  ancient  Latin — French,  Italian,  Spanish,  etc. 

91.  Sunium:  a  promontory  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
Attica.  The  marbled  steep  refers  to  a  famous  temple  of 
Athena  which  formerly  stood  on  this  site.  The  columns  of 
the  temple  are  still  extant,  and  give  the  modern  name,  Cape 
Colonna,  to  the  promontory. 

94.  Swan-like:  referring  to  the  poetic  fancy  that  the  swan  sings 
its  own  death-song. 

1.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  poem?  What  evidence  do  you  find  for 
your  answer?  2.  What  is  the  poet’s  purpose?  3.  Do  you  consider  the 
phalanx  (war)  as  a  ‘nobler’  game  than  the  ‘dance’?  4.  To  what  kind 
of  war  is  Byron  striving  to  incite  the  Greeks  here? 

Page  104.— Crossing  the  Bar. 

1.  What  is  the  image  which  runs  through  the  poem,  and  which  gives 
it  a  pattern?  2.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  and  ideas  which  are  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  image.  3.  What  is  the  poetic  experience? 

Page  105. — Dreams  of  the  Sea. 

7.  Galilee :  see  Matthew  xiv.  25-6. 

15.  Armada:  Spanish  Armada,  1588. 

1.  What  different  aspects  of  the  sea  are  presented?  2.  What  image 
is  called  up  by  ‘swallowing,’  line  16?  Note  the  words  in  lines  15-16 
which  keep  the  image  in  mind.  3.  What  is  the  meaning  and  what 
is  the  significance  of  the  repeated  fourth  line? 

Page  105. — To  a  Skylark.  In  this  lyric  Shelley  shows  characteristic 
passion  and  profusion  of  imagery.  He  follows  a  methodical  plan — 
three  equal  divisions  of  his  subject  with  a  brief  conclusion — but  has 
taken  scant  pains  with  his  rhymes. 

16.  the  pale  purple  even :  if  we  take  ‘even’  as  an  adverb,  the 

‘pale  purple’  is  the  hue  of  night  shading  or  ‘melting’  into 
morning;  or,  even  =  evening. 

22.  that  silver  sphere:  either  the  morning  star  or  the  moon. 

36-7.  The  poet  is  figuratively  invisible  on  account  of  the  brilliant 
halo  which  he  has  created  about  him  by  the  intensity  of  his 
own  thought.  In  his  moment  of  inspiration  he  becomes, 
like  the  bird,  a  disembodied  spirit — pure  thought. 

66.  Hymeneal:  belonging  to  Hymen,  the  god  of  marriage. 

71.  fountains:  sources. 

80.  Obviously  alludes  to  line  75.  In  the  bird’s  love  there  is  none 
of  the  pain  or  sadness  which  mortals  sometimes  feel  from  a 
surfeit  of  love. 

103-5.  The  poet  would  be  so  inspired  that  the  world  would  listen  to 
him,  enraptured  by  his  poems  as  he  is  now  by  the  bird's  song. 
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1.  What  in  particular  about  the  bird  and  its  song  most  strongly 
appeals  to  Shelley?  2.  What  main  divisions  can  you  make  of  the 
poem?  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  what  each  phase  is  about? 
3.  Note  the  verse-form  and  say  whether  you  think  the  long  lines  have 
any  special  effect.  4.  What  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  poem? 

Page  109. — Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  ‘  .  .  .  with 
the  exception  of  certain  works  of  Byron  and  Shakespeare  no  English 
poem  has  been  so  widely  admired  and  imitated  abroad  .  .  .’  (Gosse). 
The  Elegy  was  begun  in  1742,  and  was  under  Gray’s  hand  until  1750, 
when  it  was  finished.  It  may  be  that  the  churchyard  at  Stoke  Poges 
inspired  the  poem,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  of  the  five  disputed 
‘originals’  the  graveyard  at  Stoke  Poges  bears  the  least  resemblance 
to  that  in  the  Elegy.  The  churchyard  is  rather  typical  than  particular. 

1.  curfew:  originally  rung  at  eight  p.m.  as  a  signal  for  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  all  fires.  Later  it  came  to  mean  a  bell  rung  in 
the  evening. 

26.  glebe:  poetical  for  land,  earth. 

39.  fretted:  adorned  with  carved  tracery. 

41.  storied:  bearing  an  inscription  or  a  story  in  pictures. 

43.  provoke:  in  the  old  sense  of  ‘call  forth.’ 

51.  rage:  used  by  the  poets  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  in  the  sense  of  inspiration,  poetic  fire. 

90.  pious:  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  plus,  dutiful,  i.e.  called  forth 
by  the  nature  of  the  situation. 

95.  chance :  perchance. 

100.  lawn  :  originally  a  clearing  in  a  wood ;  here  probably  a  meadow. 

119.  Science:  knowledge  in  the  broadest  sense;  not  the  limited 
sense  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

1.  What  is  the  mood  or  atmosphere  of  the  introductory  stanzas? 
2.  What  words,  phrases,  and  objects  are  used  to  suggest  and  sustain 
this  mood?  3.  What  attitude  does  Gray  seem  to  hold  towards 
Cromwell,  line  60?  4.  Where  does  the  poem  cease  to  be  general  and 
become  personal? 

Page  113. — Let  me  not  to  the  Marriage  of  True  Minds.  A  sonnet 
is  a  short  poem  of  fourteen  lines  with  various  rhyme  schemes  There 
are  two  types.  (1)  The  Italian  (or  Petrarchan,  so-called  because  it 
was  used  by  the  great  Italian  poet,  Petrarch,  1304-1374),  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  first  eight  lines  (octave),  and  the  last  six  (sestet).  The 
rhyme  scheme  varies,  but  a  common  one  is :  abbaabba,  edeede. 
The  octave  usually  opens  up  the  subject,  while  the  sestet  contains  the 
poet’s  reflections  on  the  topic  so  announced.  This  is  the  form  almost 
invariably  used  by  Milton  and  generally  by  Wordsworth;  it  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  strict  division  between  octave  and  sestet  is 
not  rigorously  observed  by  the  English  poets  who  employ  the  Italian 
form.  (2)  The  English  (or  Shakespearean)  sonnet  form  usually 
consists  of  three  quatrains;  as  a  rule,  but  not  always,  the  rhyme 
scheme  is  a  b  a  b,  c  d  c  d,  e  f  e  f,  g  g,  (the  scheme  of  the  present  poem). 
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The  poetic  effect  of  the  two  forms  is  dissimilar;  the  Italian  often 
gives  the  impression  of  diminishing  force  or  a  falling  cadence,  at  the 
end,  while  the  two  rhymes  at  the  close  of  the  English  form  product 
the  effect  of  a  concluding  epigram,  or  point. 

Like  many  other  poets  Shakespeare  wrote  sonnets  in  what  is  called 
a  ‘sequence’.  His  sequence  contains  154  in  all  numbered  I  to  CLIV ; 
the  present  one  is  No.  CXVI. 

4.  Or  is  so  swayed  by  another’s  leaving  as  to  leave  his  own  abode. 

7.  star:  mark  to  steer  by. 

8.  whose:  the  star’s.  Although  the  position  of  the  star  is  known 

and  therefore  its  value  in  navigation  recognized,  its  real 
worth  is  unknown. 

11.  his:  Time’s. 

12.  bears  it  out:  endures. 

1.  Mark  the  rhyme  scheme.  2.  What  is  the  image  presented  in 
lines  9-10?  3.  How  many  lines  does  the  poet  use  for  the  description 
of  love  and  how  many  lines  for  the  conclusion?  4.  What  kind  of 
sonnet  is  this? 

Page  113. — After  the  Shower. 

10.  smilacina  (smi-la-si'na)  :  one  of  the  lily  family,  commonly 
called  ‘false-Solomon’s-seal.’  One  of  the  species  is  the  star- 
flowered  lily-of-the-valley.  The  small,  white  flowers  are 
arranged  in  long  clusters  (racemes),  hence  ‘spires  of  honey- 
scent  and  light’  (line  11). 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  first  eight  lines,  and  of  the  last  six? 
Which  of  these  subjects  is  the  more  interesting  to  the  poet?  2.  What 
is  this  form  of  poem  called?  Note  the  rhyme  scheme. 

Page  114. — The  Discovery. 

13.  caravels:  small  fast  ships,  usually  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 

1.  Why  does  Squire  not  use  the  nautical  terms  instead  of  ‘cloths  on 
poles’?  2.  For  whom  did  the  caravels  bear  ‘doom’?  3.  What  form 
is  the  sonnet? 

Page  114. — Ozymandias.  According  to  the  Greek  historian  Diodorus, 
the  statue  was  the  largest  in  Egypt,  the  foot  exceeding  seven  cubits  in 
length.  The  inscription  ran:  ‘I  am  Ozymandias,  King  of  Kings;  if 
any  one  wishes  to  know  what  I  am  and  where  I  lie,  let  him  surpass 
me  in  some  of  my  exploits.’ 

1.  What  tonal  effect  do  you  get  from  reading  aloud  the  last  two  and 
a  half  lines?  2.  Note  the  rhyme  scheme.  3.  What  is  the  thought  of 
the  octave  and  of  the  sestet  respectively?  4.  What  kind  of  sonnet 
is  this? 

Page  115.— On  his  Blindness.  This  great  affliction  fell  upon 
Milton  in  1653,  when  the  poet  was  forty-five. 

3.  that  one  talent:  his  skill  as  a  writer.  Milton  is,  of  course, 
following  the  parable  of  the  talents.  (See  Matthew  xxv. 
14-30.) 
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8.  fondly:  foolishly. 

1.  Mark  the  divisions  into  octave  and  sestet.  2.  What  image  is 
presented  in  the  last  four  lines  ?  3.  Read  the  last  line  aloud.  Comment 
on  the  tonal  effect  and  compare  it  with  Ozymandias  and  Let  Me  not 
to  the  Marriage  in  this  regard. 

Page  115. — Beautiful,  Distracting  Hetty.  A  Villanelle,  or  poem 
of  six  stanzas — five  tercets,  or  groups  of  three  lines,  rhyming  aba, 
and  a  quatrain,  ab  a  a.  Lines  1  and  3  of  the  opening  stanza  appear 
alternately  as  refrains  for  stanzas  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  combine  for  the  close 
of  the  poem. 

7.  Donizetti  (1797-1848)  :  an  Italian  musical  composer.  His  most 
popular  opera  is  probably  Lucia  di  Lammermoor  (1835). 

10.  Negretti:  Negretti  and  Zambra,  a  famous  firm  of  manufac¬ 
turers  of  optical  instruments  in  London;  here  Negretti 
means  an  eye-glass  of  some  kind. 

1.  Examine  the  poem  to  see  whether  it  agrees  with  the  form  defined 
in  the  note.  2.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  author  put  most  of  his 
effort  when  he  wrote  this  poem — on  the  thought  or  on  the  form? 

Page  116. — ‘When  first  we  met.’  This  is  another  French  form 
called  a  Triolet,  consisting  of  eight  lines  usually  of  either  three  or 
four  accents.  Line  1  is  repeated  as  lines  4  and  7,  and  rhymes  with  3 
and  5;  line  2  is  repeated  as  8,  and  rhymes  with  6. 

1.  Apply  to  the  poem  the  description  given  of  a  triolet.  2.  A 
story  can  easily  be  made  out  of  the  poem.  Give  it  in  outline  or,  better, 
in  detail. 

Page  116. — The  Day  is  coming.  Morris’s  socialism  was  in  part 
based  on  the  belief  that  commercialism  led  to  the  accumulation  of 
riches,  that  is,  gold,  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  while  the  labourers,  upon 
whom  these  riches  depended,  lived  a  meagre  life,  fearful  of  the  future. 
His  dream  was  to  make  all  classes  happy,  not  in  ‘riches’  but  in  the 
things  that  procure  the  permanent  satisfactions  of  life  —  congenial 
work,  gardens,  green  fields,  beautiful  homes,  and  leisure  to  enjoy  them. 

20.  fetter  a  friend :  hamper  employees  or  debtors  who  should  be 
his  friends. 

21-32.  This  inspired  passage  shows  the  Socialist  merged  in  the 
poet. 

22.  pine:  torture. 

34.  the  dream-strong  wakened  and  weak  :  the  idealist  who,  when 
faced  with  the  actual  situation,  is  capable  of  working 
effectively  for  the  realization  of  his  dream. 

45.  voiceless:  inarticulate;  they  can’t  give  voice  to  their  anger. 

unlearned  discontent:  uninformed;  they  don’t  know  the 
real  reason  why  they  are  discontented. 

46.  waiting-tide:  time  they  have  to  wait. 

1.  In  Morris’s  vision  what  are  some  of  the.  things  that  shall  be 
common  to  all  in  the  'Day'?  2.  Which  does  Morris  emphasize  more. 
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the  joys  of  the  ‘Day’  or  the  hard  lot  of  the  poor  at  present?  3.  What 
are  some  of  the  injustices  which  the  poor  labourers  of  Morris’s  time 
suffered?  4.  The  poem  was  printed  in  1885.  Has  the  ‘Day’  come? 
5.  Compare  the  poem  in  general  thought  and  mood  with  Blake's  The 
New  Jerusalem. 

Page  119. — A  Truthful  Song. 

6.  Marble  Arch:  famous  structure  on  the  edge  of  Hyde  Park, 
London. 

13.  plumbyers:  the  poet  is  deliberately  mispronouncing  ‘plumbers’ 
in  imitation  of  certain  cheap  ballad-singers.  The  pronuncia¬ 
tions  are,  of  course,  also  in  keeping  with  the  social  standing 
of  the  speaker. 

20.  The  Great:  perhaps  Khufu  (Cheops),  who  built  the  Great 
Pyramid  (before  3000  b.c.). 

29.  Blackwall  Basin:  part  of  the  London  docks. 

35.  sheet  .  .  .  lift  .  . .  brace:  various  ropes  for  the  control  of  sails. 

36.  lead :  direction. 

37.  caulkyers :  caulkers,  workmen  employed  usually  in  stuffing  up 

seams  in  a  ship’s  planking. 

38.  packing:  stuffing  it  so  that  the  piston  will  suck. 

48.  hooker:  name  of  small  Dutch  craft  applied,  as  if  in  disparage¬ 
ment,  to  the  barque. 

1.  What  is  the  main  idea  running  throughout  the  poem?  2.  Why 
does  Kipling  choose  the  bricklayer’s  and  sailor’s  trades  ?  3.  Why  does 
the  young  man  (line  19)  say  he  hates  Moses?  4.  In  what  respects  is 
this  poem  like  the  ballad? 

Page  120. — Expostulation  and  Reply. 

‘This  poem  is  a  favorite  among  the  Quakers,  as  I  have  learnt  on 
many  occasions.’ — W or ds worth. 

1.  State  simply  the  ‘expostulation’,  and  the  ‘reply’.  2.  How  does  the 
feeling  described  in  line  14  show  itself?  Is  this  the  usual  way? 
3.  How  does  Matthew  think  that  the  mind  should  be  fed  in  contrast 
to  the  ‘wise  possessions’  of  line  24?  4.  Why  do  you  suppose  this  poem 
should  be  a  ‘favorite  among  the  Quakers’? 

Page  121. — The  Tables  Turned. 

1.  In  what  sense  is  there  more  of  ‘wisdom’  in  the  linnet’s  song  than 
in  books?  2.  Give  modern  instances  of  the  statements  in  lines  26-32. 
3.  Contrast  the  mood  of  this  poem  with  that  of  Expostulation  and 
Reply.  4.  The  sixth  stanza  is  obviously  an  overstatement.  What  leads 
the  poet  to  speak  thus? 

Page  122.— Bonnie  Dundee.  This  spirited  song  celebrates  the 
exploit  of  John  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee,  in  leading  a  handful  of 
horsemen  out  of  Edinburgh  in  1688  to  raise  the  standard  of  James  II. 
Dundee  fell  a  year  later  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  Killiecrankie. 
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Lords  of  Convention:  leaders  assembled  in  the  interest  of 
William  of  Orange.  Claver’se  (Claverhouse) :  name  of 
Dundee’s  estate,  here  applied  to  Dundee. 

crowns  to  be  broke:  heads  to  be  cracked  (cf.  the  rhyme  of 

Jack  and  Jill). 

bonnet:  Scotch  cap,  often  called  tam-o’-shanter. 

West  Port:  gate  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

rung  backward :  rung  in  the  reverse  of  the  regular  chime,  as 
a  sign  of  alarm. 

Provost:  mayor,  douce:  prudent. 

Bow :  a  certain  street  with  several  bends,  sanctified :  referring 
to  its  pious  Presbyterian  inhabitants. 

Ilk  carline:  every  old  woman,  flyting:  abusing,  pow:  poll, 
head.  _  .  . 

young  plants  of  grace :  pious  maidens,  couthie  and  slee : 

friendly  and  sly. 

sour-featured  Whigs:  adherents  of  William  of  Orange.  In 
Scotland  the  term  was  applied  generally  to  the  Presbyterians 
(associated  with  the  morose  Roundheads  of  the  Civil  War), 
(irassmarket :  at  the  foot  of  the  Bow ;  in  early  days  a  place 
of  execution,  panged :  crammed. 

West :  the  part  of  Scotland  most  devoted  to  the  Whig  cause. 

cowls  of  Kilmarnock:  wearers  of  tam-o’-shanters,  otherwise 
known  as  ‘Kilmarnock  bonnets.’ 

gullies :  knives. 

close-heads :  ends  of  the  ‘closes,’  or  narrow  courts. 

Gordon:  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  holding  the  castle  for  King 
James,  gay:  constant  epithet  of  the  Gordons,  as  in  their 
gathering  song,  The  Gay  Gordons. 

Mons  Meg:  an  old  cannon  in  the  castle  said  to  have  come 
from  Mons,  Belgium.  In  1688,  however,  this  piece  was  not 
in  Edinburgh,  but  in  London,  marrows :  mates. 

Montrose:  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  an  earlier  Graham,  who 
had  fought  brilliantly  for  Charles  I.  He  was  hanged  in  the 
Grassmarket,  1650. 

Duniewassels :  Highland  gentlemen  lower  than  chiefs. 

barkened :  encrusted  with  blood  or  dirt. 


1.  Compare  this  poem  with  Marching  Along,  p.  124,  as  to  (a)  the 
period  of  time  referred  to,  ( b )  the  social  status  of  the  chief  characters, 
( c )  which  side  the  author  favours,  (rf)  the  spirit  of  the  piece.  2  Docs 
the  spirit  agree  with  what  you  know  of  the  Cavaliers  from  other 
sources?  3.  What  indications  are  there  that  the  poems  arc  lyrics? 


Patje  124.— Marching  Along.  The  first  of  a  series  of  three ‘Cavalier 
Tunes’  which  appeared  in  Dramatic  Lyrics,  1842. 

2.  crop-headed:  the  reason  they  were  called  ‘Roundheads.’ 

swing:  be  hanged. 

3.  pressing:  forcing  into  service. 

7.  Pym:  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
paries:  parleys,  discourses. 
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13,  14.  Hampden,  Hazelrig,  Fiennes,  Harry  (Sir  Harry  Vane, 
the  younger)  were  all  prominent  leaders  on  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  side. 

15.  Rupert:  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  nephew  of  Charles  1, 
renowned  as  a  cavalry  leader  in  the  great  Civil  War. 

22.  Nottingham:  where  Charles  I  raised  the  royal  standard,  22nd 
August,  1642. 

1.  Mark  the  accents  of  the  first  stanza  and  the  chorus.  Why  is  the 
rhythm  suited  to  the  song?  2.  Remark  on  any  special  rhyme  effect. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  the  words  used  of  the  Roundheads ;  why  are  they 
suitably  used  in  the  poem?  Note  also  the  words  used  of  the  Cavaliers 
— and  contrast  them  with  those  of  the  previous  list. 

Page  125. — To  Autumn.  A  letter  written  in  September,  1819,  by 
Keats  may  be  here  quoted  as  showing  the  occasion,  or  actual  exper¬ 
ience,  of  the  poem :  ‘How  beautiful  the  season  is  now — I  never  liked 
stubble  fields  so  much  as  now — ay,  better  than  the  chilly  green  of 
Spring.  Somehow  a  stubble  field  looks  warm,  in  the.  same  way  that 
some  pictures  look  warm.  This  struck  me  so  much  in  my  Sunday’s 
walk,  that  I  composed  upon  it.’  (Composed,  that  is,  the  present  poem). 

17.  Poppies:  symbol  of  sleep.  The  association  of  sleep  with 
poppies  is  due  to  the  fact  that  opium  is  made  from  them; 
hook :  reaping-hook,  sickle. 

28.  sallows:  willows. 

30.  bourn:  a  small  stream;  (another  form  of  Scots  ‘burn’). 

32.  garden-croft:  enclosed  garden. 

1.  Keats’s  main  achievement  in  this  poem  is  to  create  the  atmosphere 
of  autumn.  (Note  especially  the  first  line).  This  he  does  by  a  skilful 
use  of  images,  words,  and  phrases.  Note  and  elaborate  the  images 
suggested  in  the  second  stanza.  2.  What  characteristics  of  autumn  are 
emphasized  in  the  first  and  last  stanzas,  respectively? 

Page  126. — Ocean. 

From  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  (See  note  on  Childe  Harold,  p.  288). 

1.  lay:  This  indefensible  colloquialism  is  a  blemish  on  the  poem; 
Byron,  however,  refused  to  change  it. 

41.  clay  creator:  man,  as  opposed  to  the  Creator  of  the  sea. 

45.  Armada:  Spanish  Armada,  1588;  Trafalgar:  here,  as  fre¬ 
quently,  pronounced  Tra'-fal-gar')  ;  naval  battle  in  which 
Nelson  defeated  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
1805. 

64.  I  have  loved  thee:  See  note  on  ‘His  ghostly  lordship,’  page 
320. 

1.  In  what  way  do  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  first  two  stanzas  form 
a  natural  introduction  to  the  address  to  the  ocean?  2.  Make  a  list  of 
as  many  contrasts  as  you  can  find  between  the  ocean  and  man.  3.  Note 
a  few  modern  instances  of  the  remarks  in  the  fifth  stanza.  Have  these 
remarks  the  same  force  now  as  they  had  when  Byron  wrote  them? 

4.  Note  the  form  and  see  note  on  Spenserian  stanza,  page  288.  Do 
you  find  any  particular  fitness  of  the  form  to  the  subject?  (Consider 
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the  dignity  of  the  address,  the  length  of  the  stanza  as  compared  to, 
say  the  ballad  stanza,  and  especially  the  effect  of  the  last  long — 
Alexandrine — line) . 

Page  128. — The  Wife. 

1.  Fill  in  with  details  from  your  own  imagination  the  story  here 
given  in  outline.  2.  Up  to  and  including  line  9,  what  impression  do 
you  get  of  the  dead  man?  3.  Who  are  the  people  who  hold  this 
opinion?  4.  What  image  do  you  get  from  ‘smouldering’  (line  10)? 
5.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  phrase  ‘my  master’? 

Page  128. — Abel  Melveny. 

1.  What  characteristic  in  himself  (and  others  like  him)  does  Abel 
criticize?  2.  What  was  there  about  Abel  that  he  should  call  himself 
a  ‘good’  machine?  3.  What  line  of  life  was  Abel  apparently  most 
interested  in?  4.  Comment  on  the  language  (diction)  of  the  poem. 

Page  129. — Hate. 

1.  How  does  the  poet  contrive  to  put  the  speaker  in  the  wrong? 

2.  How  is  hate  kept  warm,  according  to  the  poem?  3.  What  is  the 
feeling  implied  in  the  last  couplet? 

Page  130.— Sea  Fever. 

3.  wheel’s  kick :  when  the  helmsman  finds  the  wheel  restive 
under  control. 

12.  trick :  turn  of  duty,  especially  at  the  wheel. 

1.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  the  sense  of  the  poem  to  stress  the  ‘must’ 
at  the  beginning  of  each  stanza?  2.  Mark  the  accents  and  note  any 
peculiarity  of  the  rhythm.  3.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  title? 

Page  130.— Wander-thirst. 

Compare  this  poem  with  the  previous  one  as  to  (a)  subject,  ( b ) 
mood,  and  ( c )  form. 

Page  131.— The  Seekers. 

1.  What  is  the  outstanding  quality  of  the  people  indicated  by  ‘we’ 
in  this  poem?  2.  What  is  the  ‘road’  of  line  2?  3.  Compare  the  un¬ 
derlying  idea  of  the  poem  with  that  of  Sea  Fczcr  (page  130).  In 
what  respects  do  the  objects  of  the  quests  differ  from,  and  resemble, 
one  another?  Compare  the  idea  of  line  4  with  that  of  line  97  of 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (page  266). 

Page  132. — Prayers  of  Steel. 

1.  What  two  uses  of  steel  are  indicated  in  the  two  groups  of  lines? 
2.  Which  would  you  say  are  positive  and  which  negative?  3.  Give 
instances  of  what  the  poet  means  by  ‘old  walls,’  'old  foundations’. 

4.  What  difference  do  you  note  in  the  things  which  inspire  Sandburg 
to  write  poetry  and  those  which  generally  inspire,  say,  Tennyson? 
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Page  132. — Burying  Ground  by  the  Ties. 

From  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  City:  Frescoes  are  pictures 
painted  on  plaster  before  it  dries.  The  most  famous  of  the  frescoes 
on  the  walls  of  Radio  City  in  Rockefeller  Centre,  New  York,  were 
those  by  the  Communistic  artist  of  Mexico,  Rivera.  One  detail  had  a 
picture  of  Lenin,  the  Russian  revolutionary  leader,  which  so  offended 
the  officials  that  the  whole  fresco  was  destroyed  (1933). 

1.  Ayee!  Ail:  exclamation  (classical)  expressing  a  wish,  indig¬ 
nation,  grief,  etc. 

9.  U.P. :  Union  Pacific  Railway  (poet’s  note). 

10.  Laramie:  a  city  in  Wyoming  (poet’s  note). 

11.  anticlimal :  downgrade  (poet’s  note).  The  degree  of  grade  is 

given  in  line  12. 

15.  gully  spurs:  secondary  tracks  along  the  ravines  or  valleys. 

18.  Squareheads:  (a)  American  colloquialism  for  Scandinavians, 
or  (b)  American  slang  since  World  War  I  for  Germans. 

^  1.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  or  significant  in  using  a  classical 
Greek  interjection  like  ‘Ayee’  in  a  poem  of  this  kind?  2.  What  is  the 
chief  complaint  of  these  victims  of  exploitation?  3.  List  the  places  in 
the  poem  where  this  complaint  is  indicated. 

Page  133. — A  Threnody.  This  famous  dirge,  the  work  of  a  Cana¬ 
dian  on  the  staff  of  a  Chicago  newspaper,  was  written  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  London  dispatch  which  no  one  on  the  staff  could 
explain.  Lanigan  offered  to  make  the  required  comment,  and  this  poem 
is  the  result.  Svvat  is  a  district  in  the  far  north  of  India  and  the 
Ahkoond  is  the  title  of  its  ruler.  The  poem  is  obviously  a  parody  of 
such  an  ode  as  Tennyson’s  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Ahkoond  is  made  to  rhyme  with  ‘nooned’  (line  50)  and  also  with 
‘ground,’  as  in  line  31. 

32.  Mahound :  Mahomet. 

1.  What  other  well-known  poem  besides  Tennyson’s  Ode  is  obvi¬ 
ously  parodied  here?  2.  Some  of  the  lines  on  the  surface  have  a 
serious  tone.  Pick  out  a  few.  In  each  case  say  how  the  poet  makes 
the  supposedly  serious  lines  ridiculous. 

Page  134. — What  the  Shuiler  said  as  she  lay  by  the  Fire  in 
the  Farmer’s  House. 

Shuiler  (pron.  shooler,  the  more  usual  spelling)  :  beggar,  un¬ 
invited  guest. 

15.  ate  (pron.  et,  like  the  other  past  tense  ‘eat’). 

20.  clan :  group  of  relatives. 

28.  Granard:  in  Longford  County,  about  the  centre  of  Eire. 
There  is  probably  a  local  allusion  in  the  phrase  ‘Moat  of 
Granard.’ 

30.  card :  prepare  hemp  or  wool  for  spinning. 

31.  clash :  gossip. 

40.  them:  the  wealthy  landowners;  the  farmers,  such  as  the  one 
in  whose  house  she  is  finding  shelter. 
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1.  What  is  the  usual  phrase  to  describe  such  a  reverie  as  the  poem 
contains?  2.  What  words,  phrases,  etc.,  show  that  the  speaker  is  not 
of  the  educated  class?  3.  Make  out  a  list  of  the  things  the  shuiler 
desires  most.  4.  On  the  basis  of  the  list  what  can  you  make  out 
concerning  her  way  of  life  and  her  character?  5.  Why  does  she  think 
she  would  particularly  like  the  old  spinning  women  in  her  house? 

Page  136— The  Fiddler  of  Dooney. 

1.  What  do  the  fiddle  and  dance  symbolize?  2.  What  contrast  is 
presented  in  the  poem?  3.  Is  any  disparagement  of  books  implied? 
4.  Why  are  priests  chosen  as  the  fiddler’s  companions  at  Peter’s  gate? 

Page  136. — Smuggler’s  Song. 

4.  Gentlemen :  smugglers. 

15.  setting:  sitting;  in  this  case  standing. 

29.  Valenciennes:  a  town  in  France,  once  noted  for  its  lace. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  activities,  equipment,  habits,  etc.  of  the  smug¬ 
glers  as  you  find  them  in  the  poem.  2.  Everything  about  the  smugglers 
is  suggested  rather  than  told;  give  one  or  two  clear  instances. 
3.  Which  King  George  do  you  suppose  may  be  intended? 

Page  138.— The  Cloud.  This  poem  is  like  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
riddles,  with  the  difference  that  the  answer  is  given  in  the  title. 

33.  rack:  the  driving  clouds,  from  whose  appearance  the  idea  of 
‘wreckage’  (e.g.  in  the  phrase  ‘rack  and  ruin’)  is  derived. 

81.  Cenotaph :  a  monument  erected  to  the  dead,  but  in  a  place 
other  than  that  in  which  the  body  rests. 

1.  Pick  out  a  few  phrases  or  objects  which  would  unquestionably 
give  the  answer  to  the  ‘riddle’  without  the  title.  2.  What  is  the  mcxid 
of  the  poem?  Make  a  list  of  the  words  which  state  or  suggest  this 
mood.  3.  Comment  on  the  fitness  of  the  simile  at  lines  35-8.  4.  Scan 
a  few  lines  and  note  different  kinds  of  feet  or  measures.  What  is  the 
effect  of  the  foot  u  u  /  which  appears  so  often?  5.  What  special  rhyme 
scheme  do  you  notice?  6.  The  last  stanza  gives  a  scientific  explana¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  difference  between  Shelley’s  and  an  ordinary  prose 
statement  ? 

Page  140.— The  Criminal  Cried.  This  song  from  the  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  light  opera  The  Mikado  is  sung  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances:  Nanki-Poo,  disguised  son  of  the  Mikado,  is  about  to  commit 
suicide  on  account  of  his  unhappy  love  affair  with  Yum-Yum,  ward 
of  the  Lord  High  Executioner,  Ko-Ko.  This  official  has  just  been 
reprimanded  by  the  Mikado  because  no  one  has  been  executed  for  so 
long,  and  threatened  with  the  abolition  of  his  office  unless  something 
is  done  about  it.  Nanki-Poo  agrees  to  he  executed  on  condition  that 
Yum-Yum  be  his  bride  for  a  month  before  the  event.  A  certificate  is 
signed  ‘for  a  consideration’  by  Pooh-Bah,  'Lord  High  Everything 
Else,’  that  Nanki-Poo  was  executed  with  due  formalities.  On  the 
Mikado’s  return  it  is  necessary  to  assure  him  of  the  execution  and  the 
song  gives  circumstantial  evidence  of  the  fact.  Pitti-Sing  is  one  of 
Yum  Yum’s  schoolgirl  friends  and  attendants. 
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Page  142. — To  a  Mouse.  We  are  told  by  Burns's  brother  Gilbert 
that  the  poem  was  composed  while  the  poet  was  ploughing,  after  he 
had  turned  up  a  mouse’s  nest  and  had  saved  the  mouse  from  death  by 
the  spake  of  the  boy  who  was  holding  the  horses. 

4.  bickering  brattle:  hasty  scamper. 

5.  Iaith :  loath. 

6.  pattle :  a  spade  for  removing  soil  from  the  ploughshare. 

13.  Whiles :  at  times. 

14.  maun:  must. 

15.  An  occasional  ear  of  grain  in  a  shock. 

17.  lave:  rest. 

20.  silly :  feeble. 

21.  big:  build. 

22.  foggage:  coarse  grass. 

24.  snell :  biting. 

34.  Without  house  or  lot. 

35.  thole :  endure. 

36.  cranreuch:  hoar  frost. 

37.  no  thy  lane :  not  alone. 

40.  Often  go  awry  or  amiss. 

1.  What  particular  words  or  phrases  indicate  the  poet’s  sympathy 
with  the  mouse?  2.  What  difference  do  you  note  in  the  diction  of 
stanza  2  as  compared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  poem?  3.  In  the  case 
of  a  man  like  Burns  which  kind  of  diction  do  you  think  would  express 
his  feelings  the  more  directly  ?  The  stanza — Burn’s  favourite  one — is 
a  very  old  form.  Note  the  rhyme  scheme. 

Page  143. — Break,  break,  break.  The  poem  is  in  memory  of  the 
poet’s  friend,  Arthur  Hallam,  who  died  in  1833.  According  to  notes  in 
Tennyson,  a  Memoir,  on  the  1842  volumes  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  in 
which  the  piece  was  first  published,  the  poem  was  ‘made  in  a  Lincoln¬ 
shire  lane  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  between  blossoming  hedges.’ 

1.  What  is  the  poet  probably  trying  to  suggest  in  the  sound  of  the 
first  line?  2.  What  probable  difference  of  time  is  intended  as  between 
line  2  and  line  14?  Would  you  gather  from  the  intensity  of  the  mood 
that  the  composition  was  nearer  to  the  event  than  to  the  date  of 
publication? 

Page  144. — L’Envoi. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  and  worries  implied  in  the  poem 
that  beset  the  artist  in  this  life?  2.  What  suggestion  is  conveyed  by 
the  word  ‘splash,’  line  6?  3.  What  other  artists  would  the  idea  of  the 
poem  apply  to  as  well  as  to  painters? 

Page  145. — My  Last  Duchess.  This  is  a  dramatic  monologue,  a 
favorite  form  with  Browning  and  Tennyson.  To  understand  what  the 
term  means  imagine  a  scene  on  the  stage  (drama)  in  which  there  are 
only  two  actors,  each  addressing  the  other.  Next  imagine  that  only 
one  of  them  speaks  (monologue),  but  in  such  a  way  that  he  anticipates 
or  at  least  gives  voice  to  remarks  or  objections  on  the  part  of  the 
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other,  and  answers  them.  The  essential  features  are  a  single  speaker 
and  another  person  whom  he  is  supposed  to  be  addressing. 

Ferrara :  a  town  in  North  Italy  near  Venice.  During  the 
Renaissance  it  was  noted  for  its  magnificence  and  enjoyed  a 
reputation  as  the  home  of  poets,  scholars,  and  soldiers.  One 
of  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara  is  the  speaker.  When  the  poem  first 
appeared  in  1842,  it  was  entitled  ‘Italy.’ 

3.  Fra  (Latin,  Frater,  brother):  The  imaginary  artist  was  a 
monk. 

10.  but  I  :  ‘but’  is  here  a  conjunction.  (See  Fowler’s  A  Dictionary 
of  Modern  English  Usage,  ‘but(I)’). 

25.  favour:  a  gift  given  or  worn  as  a  token  of  regard. 

46.  Then  all  smiles,  etc.  The  Duke  commanded  her  confinement 
in  a  prison  or  a  nunnery,  where  she  presumably  died. 

56.  Claus  of  Innisbruck:  another  imaginary  artist.  Innisbruck  is 
in  Austria. 

1.  Mark  in  the  poem  the  changes  of  topics  in  the  Duke’s  monologue. 

2.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  Duke’s  obvious  jealousy,  lines  21-34? 

3.  What  quality  or  qualities  of  the  Duke  are  indicated  in  the  abrupt 
introduction  of  new  topics,  lines  45-46? 

Page  146. — Ulysses.  The  idea  of  the  last  desperate  voyage  of  the 
old  Greek  hero  and  of  the  stirring  appeal  to  his  comrades  which  pre¬ 
cedes  it,  was  suggested  to  Tennyson  by  a  passage  in  Dante  ( Inferno , 
xxvi,  85  ff.). 

3.  mete  :  measure  out. 

10.  the  rainy  Hyades:  a  constellation  that  is  supposed  to  bring 
bad  weather. 

29.  some  three  suns  :  three  years ;  the  year  measured  by  the  return 
of  the  sun  to  a  definite  point  in  the  heavens.  It  may,  of 
course,  mean  three  days  or  so,  understatement  for  the  short 
space  of  life  remaining  to  the  hero.  In  either  case  the  idea 
of  ‘suns’  marks  a  sharp  contrast  with  ‘hour’  of  line  25, 
and  ‘eternal’  of  line  27. 

34.  the  isle:  Ithaca,  Ulysses’  home. 

40.  decent:  (sufficiently)  aware  of  what  is  fitting. 

63.  the  Happy  Isles:  real  or  imaginary  islands  off  the  west  coast 

of  Africa  (perhaps  our  Canaries),  which  the  ancients  re¬ 
garded  as  a  home  of  departed  spirits. 

64.  Achilles:  Ulysses’  comrade  at  Troy,  slain  in  the  siege. 

1.  Contrast  this  poem  with  the  Lotos-Eaters,  p.  66,  as  to  idea  and 
mood  or  spirit;  especially  contrast  the  last  lines  of  each.  2.  What 
qualities  has  Telemachus  in  contrast  with  the  father?  What  type  of 
man  docs  he  represent?  3.  What  effect  is  suggested  when  you  read 
the  last  line  aloud?  Note  the  kind  of  consonants  with  which  the 
words  end.  4.  What  evidence  is  there  of  the  presence  of  a  second 
person?  Does  the  speaker  answer  objections  or  comments  which  he 
supposes  a  second  speaker  to  make?  (Is  the  poem  merely  a  "mono¬ 
logue”?),  5.  Note  any  lines  remarkable  for  their  imitative  harmony, 
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or  otherwise  strikingly  beautiful.  (See  also  note  on  Dramatic  Mono¬ 
logue,  p.  309). 

Page  148.  Juggling  Jerry. 

13.  royal  occasion :  when  crowds  flock  to  see  royalty. 

24.  safe:  sure;  may  be  trusted  to  catch. 

36.  it :  one’s  own. 

43.  the  bump  of  wonder :  man’s  capacity  for  wondering,  supposed 
to  show  itself  in  a  particular  swelling  of  the  skull. 

48.  a  sermon:  a  lesson  (against  the  sin  of  pride). 

49.  my  topsy-turvy:  my  upside-down  point  of  view. 

67.  bolus :  pill. 

72.  how  the  rascal  yields :  how  the  Devil  or  Death  yields  (if  you 
fight  him  on  your  own  account). 

81.  the  chirper:  the  ale-jug. 

84.  have  his  lease :  take  over  his  property. 

86-8.  Perhaps  I  may  not  pass  away  altogether.  It  may  be  that 
death,  which  none  understands,  is  just  one  of  God’s  disap¬ 
pearing  tricks. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  some  of  the  objects,  images,  and  words,  which 
enter  into  Jerry’s  talk.  From  what  source  do  they  come?  2.  Who  is 
the  ‘you’  of  line  37?  3.  Who  are  the  ‘two  of  a  trade’  (line  68)? 
4.  Who  is  typified  by  the  second  bird  of  the  last  stanza?  5.  How  do 
you  apply  the  incident  of  the  two  gulls  to  the  case  of  Jerry? 

Page  152. — The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

1.  St  Agnes’  Eve:  20th  January,  regarded  as  the  coldest  time  of 
winter.  The  following  day  is  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  a 
Roman  martyr  of  the  fourth  century. 

5.  Beadsman :  a  recluse  spending  his  time  in  prayer  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  another,  told:  counted. 

15.  rails :  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  railings.  It  is  possible  that  Keats 

used  it  in  the  old  sense  of  clothing,  robes. 

16.  dumb  orat’ries:  oratories  (chapels)  filled  with  kneeling  fig¬ 

ures  that  are  dumb  because  carved  in  stone. 

22.  death-bell :  rung  at  the  ceremony  when  he  gave  up  the  world 
for  the  life  of  prayer. 

32.  level:  on  the  ground  floor  as  opposed  to  up  aloft  (line  30). 

37.  argent:  silver.  Keats  uses  the  herald’s  term,  as  he  does  later 

in  writing  gules  for  red  and  azure  for  blue. 

47.  visions:  The  nature  of  such  a  vision  Keats  told  in  an  extra 
stanza  which  he  finally  discarded.  The  maiden  would  see 
her  future  husband,  who  would  offer  her  delicious  food, 
while  soft  strains  of  music  could  be  heard.  This  explains 
the  preparations  suggested  by  Angela  in  lines  173-5  and 
the  subsequent  actions  of  Porphyro. 

70.  Hoodwink’d:  blinded,  deceived,  amort:  lifeless. 

71.  lambs:  after  her  martyrdom.  she  appeared  in  a  vision  with  a 

white  lamb,  symbol  of  purity. 
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77.  buttress’d  from  moonlight:  protected  from  the  moonlight  by 
the  shadow  of  door-posts. 

88.  his  lineage:  his  family,  who  were  at  feud  with  Madeline’s 
family. 

90.  beldame:  old  woman. 

105.  Gossip:  crony,  friend. 

117.  St  Agnes’  wool:  Keats  suggests  that  one  of  the  charms  prac¬ 
tised  on  St.  Agnes’  Eve  was  the  weaving  of  wool. 

120.  hold  water  in  a  witch’s  sieve:  be  master  of  powerful  magic. 
156.  passing-bell:  rung  as  the  soul  ‘passed.’ 

171.  Merlin:  put  in  the  power  of  demons  by  his  treacherous  sweet¬ 
heart  (see  Tennyson’s  Merlin  and  Vivien). 

173,  174.  cates:  choice  food,  connected  with  catering,  four  lines 

below,  shall  be  stored  there  quickly :  shall  be  provided  for 
you  without  difficulty  (see  note  to  line  47). 

174.  tambour  frame:  circular  frame  to  stretch  embroidery. 

193.  mission’d  spirit,  unaware :  spirit  with  a  mission  and  therefore 
in  terror. 

203.  Evidently  the  ‘ceremonies’  of  line  50  included  the  preservation 
of  absolute  silence. 

216.  shielded  scutcheon:  coat  of  arms  on  shield  . 

236.  poppied  warmth  of  sleep,  etc.:  warm  sleep  acting  like  an 
opiate.  . 

241.  missal:  prayer-book :  The  passage  has  been  variously  explained : 

(1)  ornamented  with  figures  of  black  heathen  praying; 

(2)  Leigh  Hunt  explains  it  as  ‘a  missal  in  a  land  of  Pagans 
.  .  .  where  Christian  prayer-books  ...  are  doubly  cherished’ ; 

(3)  (with  emphasis  on  ‘clasps’)  sleep  clasps  Madeline  as  a 
Christian,  surrounded  by  Pagans,  would  clasp  a  prayer-book. 

257.  Morphean  amulet :  charm  that  would  produce  sleep  (Morpheus, 
god  of  sleep  and  dreams). 

266.  soother:  more  soothing. 

267.  lucent:  shining,  tinct:  coloured. 

277.  eremite :  hermit. 

288.  Entoil’d  in  woofed  phantasies:  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the 
fancies  which  his  brain  had  woven. 

292.  La  belle  dame  sans  mercy:  the  title  of  an  old  French  song 
(not  of  Provence)  later  used  by  Keats  as  the  title  of  a  poem. 
336.  vermeil:  vermilion. 

344.  Of  haggard  seeming:  wild  in  appearance. 

349.  Rhenish :  wine  from  the  Rhine  Valley. 

353.  dragons:  keeping  up  the  idea  of  the  stock  adventure  of 
romance. 

355.  dsrktrng  way  :  wav  through  the  dark. 

376.  deform:  poetic  for  ‘deformed.’ 

377.  ave«:  prayers  said  to  the  Virgin,  each  beginning  with  the 

phrase  ‘Ave,  Maria.’ 

1.  Mark  the  divisions  which  indicate  the  progress  of  the  story. 
2.  What  evidence  are  there  in  the  poem  (a)  by  direct  statement, 
(b)  by  implication — images,  words,  etc.  that  the  events  happened 
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long  ago?  3.  What  is  the  ‘atmosphere’  of  lines  1-27  and  how  is  it 
suggested?  (Note  also  the  last  word  of  the  poem.)  What  change 
takes  place  at  the  fourth  stanza  and  what  words  and  images  indicate 
the  change?  4.  What  thought  comes  to  Porphyro  at  line  136?  5.  Ex¬ 
plain  the  cause  of  the  change  in  Porphyro  at  lines  310-21.  6.  Pick  out 
from  the  poem  as  much  of  the  legend  of  St.  Agnes’  Eve  as  you  can. 
7.  Note  the  number  of  lines  in  each  stanza,  mark  and  count  the 
stresses  in  each.  Note  the  rhyme  scheme.  What  is  the  name  of  such 
a  stanza?  Name  any  other  poem  in  this  form.  (See  note,  p.  288). 

Page  162.— The  Cachalot. 

Cachalot  (ka'shalot)  :  sperm  whale;  it  has  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw.  (Cf. serrated  mandible,  line  77.) 

1.  Cape  Delgado :  on  east  coast  of  Mozambique,  Africa.  (Cf. 
line  90). 

22.  kraken :  in  Scandinavian  myth  a  name  given  to  a  sea-monster 
appearing  off  the  coast  of  Norway;  here  the  cuttle-fish  or 
devil-fish,  octopus,  (cf.  niolusc,  line  38,  and  squid,  line  41). 

34.  mortal :  deadly. 

40.  Gorgonian  stare:  The  Gorgon  of  Greek  mythology  was  a 
woman  whose  hair  consisted  of  snakes,  and  whose  look 
turned  one  to  stone. 

44-6.  barracuda,  tuna,  tarpon,  dolphin :  These  are  all  large  ocean 
fish,  puny  or  minor  only  in  comparison  with  the  whale. 

64.  Catacean  and  cephalopod :  the  scientific  orders  to  which  the 

whale  and  kraken,  respectively,  belong. 

65.  Titan  and  Olympian :  in  Greek  mythology  two  races  of  gods 

who  strove  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  universe,  a  war  in 
which  the  C%mpians  (Zeus,  Hera,  etc.)  won  the  victory. 

70.  Acheronic  flood:  Acheron  was  one  of  the  rivers  of  the 

Greek  Hades. 

71.  sepia:  black  fluid  emitted  by  the  cuttle-fish. 

81.  Vulcan’s  anvil:  Vulcan  was  the  blacksmith  of  the  gods. 

99.  mammalian :  The  w'hale  belongs  to  the  class  ‘mammalia’. 

100.  Maharajah:  title  given  to  certain  Indian  princes. 

114.  Comoro:  island  between  Madagascar  and  the  mainland. 

1.  From  the  description  of  the  kraken  and  his  lair  (lines  8-40) 
make  a  list  of  the  w'ords  which  suggest  ‘noisome’.  2.  What  are  some 
of  the  devices  the  poet  uses  to  give  an  impression  of  the  tremendous¬ 
ness  of  the  fight?  3.  What  is  the  chief  impression  you  have  of  the 
whale  after  the  fight?  4.  What  is  particularly  appropriate  about  the 
phrase  ‘reptilian  silence’?  (Dr.  Pratt  has  written  a  poem,  Silences, 
with  this  as  the  main  idea.) 

Page  165. — Christabel.  The  remaining  three  parts  which  Coleridge 
promised  were  never  written. 

92.  I  wis:  certainly;  a  conventional  phrase  used  in  poetry  to  give 
an  effect  of  being  ancient.  (Cf.  countr6e,  line  225,  a  word 
often  found  in  ballads.) 

306.  tairn:  tarn  (the  more  usual  form),  a  small  mountain  lake. 
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339.  sacristan :  sexton. 

344.  Bratha  Head,  Wyndermere,  Langdale  Pike,  Witch’s  Lair 
(line  350),  Dungeon-ghyll  (line  351),  Borodale  or  Borrow- 
dale  (line  359),  Tryermaine  (line  407)  are  all  in  the  Lake 
District. 

440.  recreant:  the  word  used  constantly  in  romance  for  a  cow¬ 
ardly  knight. 

1.  What  word  would  you  use  to  describe  the  mood  or  atmosphere 
of  lines  1-22?  2.  In  these  lines  what  words  and  objects,  associated 
with  this  mood,  does  the  poet  use?  3.  Pick  out  further  words  in  Part 
I  which  help  to  sustain  the  weird  or  eerie  effect.  4.  Trace  through¬ 
out  the  poem  the  stages  of  Geraldine’s  enchantment  of  Christabel. 
5.  What  special  situation  or  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  necessary 
for  the  witch  to  gain  control  of  her  victim?  6.  Up  to  a  point  the  en¬ 
chantment  is  only  suggested.  Where  is  Christabel’s  realization  that 
Geraldine  is  a  thing  of  evil  clearly  stated?  7.  What  is  the  significance 
of  the  ‘hissing  sound’  which  issues  from  Christabel  (lines  459,  591)? 
8.  Coleridge  said  of  the  metre  of  the  poem  that  though  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  line  varies  from  seven  to  twelve  there  are  always  four 
accents.  Test  this  out  in  various  parts  of  the  poem.  He  also  remarks 
that  the  variation  in  the  number  of  syllables  is  not  owing  to  mere 
whim  or  accident,  but  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  change  in  the 
imagery  or  passion.  Examine  the  passage  263-78  and  say  whether 
there  is  any  special  reason  for  the  varying  number  of  syllables.  Ex¬ 
amine  also  lines  50-2  from  this  point  of  view.  9.  Outline  how  you 
think  the  story  might  have  been  completed. 

Page  183. — The  Souls  of  the  Slain.  This  is  a  poem  inspired  by 
the  South  African  War  (1899-1902). 

2-3.  The  Race  is  the  turbulent  sea-area  off  the  Bill  (point)  of 
Portland,  Dorset,  England,  where  contrary  tides  meet. 

10.  bent-bearded:  shaggy  with  stiff  grass. 

15.  mighty-vanned  ,  large-winged. 

27.  nether  bord:  lower  side,  i.e.  southern  hemisphere. 

31.  northward:  possibly  a  reference  to  Scotland,  the  home  of  a 
slain  leader,  General  Wauchope. 

59.  sables:  black  garments. 

88.  ghast :  uncanny. 

93.  Pentecost  Wind:  see  Acts  ii,  1-2. 

1.  What  is  a  probable  actual  experience,  and  what  is  the  poetic 
experience  of  the  poem?  2.  In  what  stanza  is  the  main  idea  most 
explicitly  stated?  3.  What  is  the  force  of  ‘resignedly’  (line  61)? 
4.  What  image  is  suggested  to  you  in  the  first  line?  5.  What  is  the 
implication  of  stanza  xv? 

Page  186.— The  Ice-floes. 

1.  Foretop:  top  of  foremast;  Barrel:  cylinder  of  the  capstan. 

3.  master-watch:  Watches  are  divisions  of  the  crew.  In  a  crew 
of  260  in  a  ship  like  the  Eagle  there  would  be  four  divisions 
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of  60  each.  Ihe  officer  in  charge  of  them  all  is  known  as 
the  ‘master-watch.’ 

4.  herd  :  of  seals. 

7.  slob :  soft  or  mushy  ice. 

10.  Svhite-harps’:  young  seals  called  ‘harps’  because  of  a  dark 
curve  upon  the  back  resembling  roughly  a  musical  harp.  As 
the  seals  grow  older  they  get  a  mottled  brown. 

59.  mizzen-peak :  top  of  the  aft  mast  in  a  three-masted  ship. 

61.  pans :  portions  of  the  ice  detached  from  the  main  field.  The 
general  field  is  usually  broken  up  by  the  winds,  and  the 
sealers  have  to  leap  from  one  pan  to  another  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  seals. 

63.  donkey  winch:  windlass  operated  by  a  donkey-engine. 

67.  sculped:  removed  the  skin. 

91.  sirene:  pronounced  sl-ren'  (to  rhyme  with  ‘seen’)  ;  apparently 
the  pronunciation  used  by  the  sealers;  the  whistle  of  the 
ship. 

1.  Into  what  parts  is  the  story  easily  divided?  2.  At  what  line  would 
you  say  that  the  main  episode  begins?  3.  Compare  the  mood  or  tone 
of  the  first  hall  with  that  of  the  second.  4.  Make  lists  of  the  words 
and  phrases  in  each  which  express  or  suggest  these  moods.  5.  Com- 
pare  this  poem  with,  say,  Sohrab  and  Rustum  in  respect  to  rapidity  of 
action.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference?  (The  form  plays  a 
considerable  part  here.) 

Page  190.-  Iphigeneia  and  Agamemnon.  The  storv  on  which  the 
scene  is  based  is  as  follows :  Agamemnon,  leader  of  the  Greeks,  had 
offended  the  goddess  Artemis  (Diana)  by  killing  her  favourite  deer, 
and  when  the  Greek  fleet  was  on  the  point  of  departing  from  Aulis,  in 
Boeotia,  on  the  expedition  against  Troy,  Artemis  produced  a  calm  so 
that  the  fleet  could  not  sail.  The  soothsayer  of  the  host,  Calchas 
advised  ^  Agamemnon  to  sacrifice  his  daughter  Iphigeneia  (pron! 
l-fi-je-m-a)  to  appease  the  goddess,  and  to  this  the  king  finally  con¬ 
sented. 

13.  Olympus:  the  mountain  where  the  Greek  gods  resided. 

15.  king  of  men:  constant  epithet  of  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad 

22.  it :  the  voice  of  birds. 

26.  laid  down  my  hair :  She  would  have  cut  it  off  as  a  necessary 
ceremony  before  marriage.  According  to  Frazer  {Golden 
Bough,  i.  28),  this  offering  was  made  sometimes  to  Artemis 
and  sometimes  to  Hippolytus,  bridegroom  of  Artemis. 

30.  Nymphs:  inferior  Greek  divinities,  beautiful  maidens  in  the 
service  of  Artemis,  Pan,  etc. 

33.  Hymen:  god  of  marriage. 

34.  And  (after  those  divinities,  who  especially  heed  the  prayers 

of  maidens). 

35.  our  own  Athena :  Athena,  goddess  of  Wisdom,  was  especially 

worshipped  in  Iphigeneia’s  home,  Mycenae.  The  constant 
epithet  for  her  is  ‘glaukopis,’  grey-eyed.  But  the  Greeks  also 
used  glaukos’  for  the  blue  of  the  sea;  hence  azure  of 
line  36. 
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1.  What  is  the  poetic  experience  (see  page  2 77)  of  the  poem? 
2.  What  is  probably  the  occasion  (actual  experience)  of  it.  3.  Note 
the  kinds  of  appeal  the  girl  makes  as  the  poem  advances.  4.  Do  you 
know  of  any  similar  scene  in  which  a  young  boy  appeals  to  a  man — in 
this  case  to  persuade  him  not  to  apply  the  torture,  and  with  more 
effect?  (If  not,  read  Shakespeare’s  King  John,  iv,  i.) 

Page  192. — Laodamia.  The  myth  of  Laodamia  (Lao-da-mi'-a)  as 
given  in  Smith’s  Smaller  Classical  Dictionary  is  as  follows.  ‘When 
her  husband  was  slain  before  Troy,  she  begged  the  gods  to  be  allowed 
to  converse  with  him  for  only  three  hours.  The  request  was  granted. 
Hermes  led  Protesilaus  back  to  the  upper  world;  and  when  Protesi- 
laus  died  a  second  time,  Laodamia  died  with  him.’ 

Demeter  (de-me'-ter)  :  The  Roman  goddess  Ceres,  mother  of 
Persephone  (per-se'-fo-ne),  was  protectress  of  agriculture 
and  fruits.  Her  daughter  was  given  by  her  father  Zeus  to 
the  god  of  Hades,  who  carried  her  away  as  she  gathered 
flowers  in  a  meadow  (line  207),  whereupon  Demeter  forsook 
Olympus  in  anger  and  dwelt  among  men,  conferring  bless¬ 
ings  wherever  she  was  kindly  received.  As  the  goddess’s 
anger  continued,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  Hades  and  the  god 
gave  Persephone  up  on  condition  that  she  spend  a  third  of 
each  year  with  him. 

20.  Protesilaus  (pro-tes-i-la'-us) :  led  the  Thessalians  against 

Troy,  and  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  to  be  killed  as 
he  leaped  from  his  ship  upon  the  Trojan  shore. 

21.  vile  offence:  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  carried  off 

Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Lacedaemon  and  brother 
of  Agamemnon  (line  62).  To  bring  her  back  from  Troy 
the  Greeks  united  their  forces  and  thus  the  Trojan  war 
began. 

65.  Ulysses  (u-ll'-ses)  :  the  most  cunning  of  the  Greeks,  the  hero 

who  contrived  the  famous  wooden  horse. 

66.  Achilles:  the  greatest  warrior  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 

War;  hero  of  the  Iliad. 

68.  Calchas  (kal'-kas)  :  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks. 

72.  Southward-seeking:  The  fleet  sailed  from  Aulis  in  Boeotia 
and  would  therefore  have  to  sail  south  before  turning  east 
and  north  to  Troy  (in  Asia  Minor). 

130.  Ajax:  a  Greek  hero  second  only  to  Achilles  in  bravery. 

158.  Stygian:  pertaining  to  the  Styx,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades 
(which  her  husband  had  crossed). 

253.  So :  the  slight  incoherence  here  is  due  to  the  omission  of  four 
stanzas  which  describe  her  walking  out  into  her  garden  the 
morning  after  Persephone’s  answer  had  been  given. 

255.  pleasaunce:  (pl£z'-ans),  pleasure-ground  (archaic). 

262.  brooked :  tolerated.  The  implication  is  that  the  case  called  for 
silence. 

343.  apricot:  (Up'-rT-kfit). 

400.  pale  cohorts:  The  ancients  pictured  Hades  as  a  grey  sort  of 
place  devoid  of  colour  and  joy,  a  ‘twilight  world.’ 
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420.  fateful  daffodils:  cf.  line  210. 

1.  Make  out  as  well  as  you  can  the  passage  of  time  in  the  poem. 
2.  Explain  or  picture  the  images  at  lines  187-8.  3.  Read  aloud  lines 
233-4,  and  comment  on  the  sound.  Note  the  kind  of  consonants  that 
give  character  to  the  lines.  Can  you  find  other  instances  in  the  poem 
of  a  like  effect?  4.  Do  you  think  the  suddenness  with  which  he 
appears  to  her  (lines  257-8)  is  appropriate  to  the  situation?  Why? 
5.  How  is  the  introduction  of  Protesilaus’s  story  of  the  landing 
(lines  318  ff.) — an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  the 
poem — made  natural  or  even  inevitable?  6.  Make  a  list  of  the  words, 
phrases,  and  images  which  give  the  effect  of  joylessness  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Hades  (lines  424-6).  7.  The  usual  form  of  the  story  has 
Laodamia  make  her  prayer  to  Juno,  queen  of  the  gods.  Is  there  any 
special  appropriateness  in  having  the  prayer  addressed  to  Persephone? 
8.  Mark  and  count  the  stresses  in  the  first  stanza.  What  effect  has 
the  long  final  line  in  each  stanza  ?  9.  Do  you  know  any  other  poem  in 
this  form?  10.  Read  Wordsworth’s  poem  Laodamia  and  compare  it 
with  Miss  Brown’s. 

Page  205. — The  Wind  our  Enemy. 

98.  Insurgents  march  m  Spain:  the  reference  is  to  the  Spanish 

civil  war,  1936-39. 

99.  Japs  bomb  Chinese:  the  first  bombings  in  the  Japan-China 

‘affair’  took  place  in  July,  1937. 

148-52.  The  condensed  thought  of  these  lines  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
panded  :  The  ‘false  clouds’ — clouds  of  dust,  not  the  longed- 
for  rain-clouds  which  they  might  falsely  resemble — seemed 
to  them  to  hide  even  God  and  Christ.  (I.e.,  they  took  the 
common  human  attitude  that  if  there  really  were  a  God  of 
love,  He  wouldn’t  let  this  happen  to  them).  But  in  reality, 
if  the  dust  and  the  misery  it  brought  hadn’t  blinded  them, 
they  would  have  seen  in  every  ‘wind-splintered  timber’  a 
Cross  which  would  have  reminded  them  that  God  had  also 
experienced  human  suffering  to  its  very  limit ;  and  that  He 
had  proved  suffering  and  loss  to  be  no  final  answer  of 
existence,  but  a  source  of  spiritual  triumph. 

1.  Trace  the  variations  of  mood  through  the  poem.  2.  What  part  do 
the  italicized  parts  play  in  the  development  of  the  poem?  3.  What 
image  or  picture  do  you  get  from  ‘flattering  itself  .  .  .  siding*;  ‘knifing 
in  the  wounds  of  time’  (lines  1-3)  ;  ‘an  ocean  flecked  with  gold’  (line 
22)  ;  ‘The  wheat  was  embroidering  .  .  .  gold’  (lines  26-9)  ?  Point  out 
other  striking  instances  of  imagery.  4.  Comment  on  the  effect  of  line 
35;  lines  98-104.  5.  Do  you  find  any  particular  fitness  in  having  this 
theme  treated  in  irregular  verses?  Where  only  do  you  find  rhymes? 
Is  there  any  special  reason  for,  or  effect  in,  the  use  of  rhymes  in  this 
passage? 

Page  210. — The  Unknown  Citizen. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  qualities  of  ‘JS’  which  recommended  him  to 
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the  ‘State’  as  worthy  of  a  ‘marble  monument’.  2.  In  whose  opinion 
would  he  be  called  a  ‘saint’  (line  4)  ?  3.  Do  you  think  the  list  of 
excellent  qualities  justifies  the  word?  If  not,  what  do  you  find  lack¬ 
ing?  (What  is  wrong  with  Pope’s  ‘An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work 
of  God’?  4.  What  personal  interest  in  the  man  have  the  bodies  who 
have  collected  data  about  ‘JS’?  5.  Can  you  find  lines  which  separate 
‘J S’  as  an  individual  from  his  fellow  citizens?  6.  What  word  or  words 
of  the  following  group  would  best  describe  ‘JS’ — eccentric,  ‘safe’,  in¬ 
dividualistic,  normal,  heroic,  revolutionary,  solid?  7.  In  what  mood  is 
the  poem?  8.  What  element  of  regularity  do  you  find  in  the  form? 

Page  211. — Dusk  on  English  Bay. 

11.  Point  Grey:  a  point  of  land  two  or  three  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  beach. 

18.  Gulf  of  Georgia:  the  main  body  of  water  of  which  English 
Bay  is  an  extension. 

32.  Joshua:  See  Joshua  x.  12-13. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  this  poem  and  others  which  ‘ 
describe  a  scene  at  dusk?  2.  What  devices  does  the  poet  use  to  link 
the  two  parts  of  the  poem  together?  3.  In  what  year  was  the  poem 
probably  written?  4.  Write  an  historical  note  on  ‘Libyan’  and  ‘Narvik’. 

5.  Describe  the  picture  that  is  suggested  to  you  by  lines  7-9.  6.  What 
other  images  are  suggested  by  word  or  phrase?  7.  Explain  ‘a  row  of 
moons’  (lines  13-14),  and  ‘precious’  (line  33). 

Page  212. — The  Starlight  Night.  The  best  way  to  approach  this 
poem  is  to  imagine  a  simple  farmer,  or  perhaps  a  humble  village 
priest,  looking  up  with  amazement  mingled  with  devout  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  at  the  starry  sky,  exclaiming  in  his  own  simple  lan¬ 
guage  at  the  beauty  he  sees,  and  describing  it  in  homely  images  which 
suggest  themselves  to  him. 

2.  fire-folk :  as  if  the  stars  wrere  creatures  in  a  peasant’s  fairy 

tale. 

3.  boroughs,  citadels:  the  cities,  walled  towns  of  the  fire-folk. 

4.  delves:  a  delve  is  a  pit  or  cave;  little  hollows  where  flowers 

gleam  in  the  shadows — ‘diamond  delves.’  elve’s-eye:  more 
fairy-lore ;  the  homely  magic  of  the  stars.  The  dim  woods, 
and  grey  lawns  (line  5)  are  the  spaces  of  the  night-sky 
where  there  are  no  stars. 

5.  quickgold :  cf.  ‘quicksilver.’ 

6.  whitebeam:  a  tree  with  silvery  leaves.  The  wind  makes  it 

glitter  in  a  starry  fashion,  airy  abeles  (a-bS'ls)  :  poplars 
which  turn  their  white  sides  tip  to  the  slightest  breath 
of  wind. 

7.  flake-doves :  white  like  snowflakes ;  the  doves  float  over  the 

yard  when  disturbed. 

8.  The  heavens  arc  a  prize  that  may  he  won  (purchased)  by 

prayer,  patience,  etc. 
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10.  May-mess  :  a  coined  word  like  Christmas  (-mas,  -mess  =  mass). 

This  explanation  would  agree  with  the  religious  idea  of  the 
previous  line.  The  stars  are  like  a  burst  of  blossoms  on  an 
apple  tree  in  May.  ‘Mess’  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  chaotic 
beauty  would  give  the  same  image. 

11.  mealed-with-yellow  sallows  :  pussy  willows  dusted  with  pollen. 

12.  The  stars  are  the  barn  within  whose  doors  the  harvest  of 

souls  (‘shocks’)  is  housed. 

13.  piece-bright:  bright  like  gold  pieces;  paling:  the  stars  are  the 

bright  enclosure  which  is  Christ’s  home,  spouse :  an  allusion 
to  Christ  at  His  bridegroom  feast  within  heaven’s  house. 

14.  Note  that  mother  (Mary)  agrees  with  the  homeliness  of  all 

the  images,  hallows:  holy  ones,  saints;  an  old-fashioned 
word.  Compare  ‘Hallowe’en.’ 

1.  Why  are  the  ‘sentences’  so  short  and  the  verbs  so  few?  2.  Make 
out  a  list  of  the  words  and  phrases  which  give  the  pattern  of  the 
piece.  3.  Which  words  would  suggest  that  a  simple  peasant  is  speak¬ 
ing  ;  and  what  evidence  is  there  that  the  speaker  may  be  a  humble 
priest?  4.  What  is  the  form  of  the  poem,  and  what  is  the  subject  of 
each  part? 

Page  213. — The  Express. 

1.  plain  manifesto:  clear  formal  announcement  by  powerful 
puffs  that  she  is  about  to  start. 

9.  acquires  mystery :  catches  the  mood  of  enchantment  of  the 
open  country;  more  easily  understood  if  we  imagine  that 
evening  is  falling. 

1.  What  stages  do  you  note  in  the  progress  of  the  express  and  what 
words  and  phrases  does  the  poet  use  to  indicate  these  stages?  2.  How 
is  the  express  endowed  by  the  poet  with  a  personality?  3.  As  Edin¬ 
burgh  or  Rome  cannot  here  be  taken  literally,  what  idea  does  the  poet 
try  to  convey  by  using  the  names  of  these  two  cities?  4.  What  idea 
do  you  associate  with  ‘streamline’?  How  can  you  apply  this  idea  here 
in  connection  with  ‘brightness’? 

Page  214. — The  Railway  Train. 

6.  Supercillious :  literally  with  raised  eyebrows ;  contemptuous, 
with  an  assumption  of  superiority. 

13.  Boanerges  (bo-a-ner'-jes)  :  ‘Sons  of  thunder.’  See  Mark  iii.  17. 

1.  By  what  different  images  is  the  train  pictured?  What  words 
suggest  these  images?  2.  Note  the  peculiar  rhymes — or  near-rhymes, 
(words  like  ‘up’  and  ‘step’  are  called  ‘assonance,’  words,  i.e.  words 
with  somewhat  similar  sounds.  This  substitute  for  rhyme  is  much  in 
favour  with  some  of  the  recent  poets.) 

Page  214. — The  Old  Vicarage,  Grantchester.  Grantchester  is  a 
small  village  two  or  three  miles  from  Cambridge,  England.  After 
graduating  from  Cambridge  Brooke  spent  three  years  at  Grantchester, 
‘reading  and  bathing.’ 
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Caf6  des  Westens,  Berlin:  presumably  where  the  poem  is 
composed.  (Cf.  the  natural  introduction  of  German  words, 
phrases,  and  ideas,  lines  18-32.) 

13.  Oh,  damn:  Not  what  we  should  call  hard  swearing,  because 
the  autor  is  not  in  that  mood.  It  rather  expresses  disgust 
when  he  thinks  of  Grantchester  in  contrast  with  his  present 
surroundings.  (Cf.  God,  line  71;  bydam,  line  97). 

17.  Du  lieber  Gott  (German)  Literally  ‘Thou  dear  God’;  here 
about  equivalent  to  ‘Ye  gods!’  Temperamentvoll,  line  21; 
temperamental,  das  Betreten’s  not  verboten,  line  32, 
walking  (on  the  grass  of  the  meads  or  meadows)  is  not 
forbidden  (as,  presumably,  it  was  in  Germany)  ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  ‘keep  off  the  grass’  sign. 

33.  In  English  letters  these  Greek  words  would  appear  thus: 
eithe  genoimen  (pronounced  i'-the  gS-noi'-men — g  as  in 
‘go.’).  The  meaning  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  line, 
‘would  I  were’ ;  a  very  common  phrase  in  Greek  literature 
to  express  longing,  desire. 

36.  or  such:  this  phrase  after  the  formidable  idea  just  expressed, 
‘getting  in  touch  with  Nature,  or  Earth,’  indicates  that  the 
idea  is  too  much  for  the  poet— it  takes  ‘clever’  men  to  see 
so  deeply,  just  as  it  takes  clever  men  to  see — or  imagine 
they  see — fairies,  naiads,  etc. 

38.  Faun:  the  protecting  deity  of  agriculture  and  shepherds,  half 
man  and  half  goat,  later  identified  with  Pan,  the  ‘Goat-foot’ 
of  line  41,  who  is  usually  pictured  playing  upon  a  pipe  (cf. 
the  phrase  ‘the  pipes  of  Pan’).  Naiad:  nymph,  one  of  the 
lesser  deities  associated  with  streams,  springs,  grottoes,  etc. 
The  grammatical  relation  of  To  glimpse  is  not  clear;  the 
infinitive  modifies  ‘felt’  and  the  idea  seems  to  be  ‘they  felt 
.  .  .  since,  or  if,  they  could  glimpse.’ 

50.  His  ghoatly  Lordship:  Lord  Byron,  long  dead,  well  known  for 
his  swimming  feats,  especially  that  of  duplicating  the 
achievement  of  Leander,  who  swam  across  the  Hellespont 
(line  52).  Like  Tennyson  (line  55)  Byron  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  would  be  well  acquainted  with  Grantchester. 
A  pool  in  the  River  Cam  is  still  called  ‘Byron’s  Pool’. 
(Cf.  his  pool). 

52.  Styx  (Stfks)  :  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades,  the  Greek  other- 

world. 

53.  Dan  Chaucer:  Geoffrey  Chaucer  (1340P-1400),  ‘the  father  of 

English  poetry.’  author  of  The  Canterbury  Tales,  one  of 
which,  ‘The  Reeve’s  Talc,’  is  alluded  to  in  this  couplet. 
The  ‘Tale’  begins:  ‘At  Trumpington  fa  few  hundred  yards 
from  Grantchester]  not  far  from  Cambridge,  there  runs  a 
brook  and  over  that  a  bridge,  upon  which  brook  there  stands 
a  mill.’  The  poet  calls  the  river  immortal  (line  133)  on 
account  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Chaucer.  ‘Dan’  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Latin  ‘Dominus,’  master.  Tennyson:  Lord 
Tennyson,  the  poet;  see  Biographical  Notes  to  this  volume. 
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59.  Spectral  Dance,  etc.:  a  flight  of  fancy,  a  nightmare,  or  a  local 
tradition  associated  with  the  vicarage. 

81.  Royston:  about  ten  miles  south  of  Grantchester.  All  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  next  twenty  lines  and  at  line  128  are  within 
a  radius  of  from  eight  to  ten  miles  from  the  vicarage 
excepting  St.  Ives  (line  96),  which  is  about  fourteen. 

124.  Yet  unacademic  stream:  the  Cam,  which  passes  through 
Grantchester  before  it  reaches  Cambridge,  the  university 
town. 

126.  Anadyomene  (ana-di-om'-ene)  :  refers  to  the  famous  picture 
by  Appeles  of  Aphrodite  rising  (anadyomene)  from  the 
waves. 

1.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  poem?  2.  When  Brooke  thinks  he  is 
getting  a  little  too  serious,  e.g.  lines  99ff.,  how  does  he  deflate  the 
emotion?  Pick  out  other  instances.  3.  Point  out  instances  where  the 
poet  uses  the  method  of  contrast  in  order  to  bring  out  the  loveliness 
of  Grantchester.  4.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  playing  upon  the  e  sound 
in  lines  9-12?  5.  What  centuries  are  ‘blent  and  blurred’  in  the  passage 
beginning  at  line  47?  6.  Is  the  observation  attributed  to  Tennyson 
(lines  5-6)  a  very  profound  one?  Do  you  think  Brooke  admired 
lennyson?  7.  Pick  out  a  few  lines  that  strike  you  as  particularly 
beautilul. 


Page  219.— The  Splendour  Falls  is  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  ‘Songs’ 
from  The  Princess,  a  long  poem,  the  theme  of  which  is  the  equality 
of  the  sexes.  The  present  poem  was  added  in  a  later  edition  as  an 
interlude  between  two  parts  of  the  longer  piece.  Tennyson  said  that 
when  he  was  at  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  Ireland,  in  1848,  he  heard 
eight  distinct  echoes  of  a  bugle  blown  beneath  the  ‘Eagle’s  nest’. 

1.  One  critic  has  said  that  ‘four  worlds’  are  celebrated  in  this  short 
poem.  How  would  you  describe  or  name  the  ‘worlds’  indicated  in 
lines  1-2,  3-4;  7-10;  15-16?  2.  What  does  the  bugle  symbolize  in  the 
poem  ?  3.  W here  and  by  what  means  does  Tennyson  suggest  the  echo 
of  the  bugle? 

Page  219. — The  Rolling  English  Road. 

1.  Rye:  on  south-east  coast  of  England.  Severn:  a  river  in 
south-west  England  emptying  into  Bristol  Channel. 

6.  Birmingham:  in  the  Midlands,  about  the  centre  of  England. 
Beachy  Head:  a  promontory  on  the  south  coast. 

9.  baggonets :  bayonets. 

12.  Glastonbury:  an  ancient  inland  town  in  south-west  England 

(Somersetshire).  Goodwin  Sands:  off  the  coast  of  Kent 
south-east  of  England. 

13.  His,  him:  evidently  the  drunkard. 

18.  Bannockburn:  famous  battlefield  near  Stirling,  Scotland 
Brighton  Pier :  on  the  south  coast  of  Sussex,  England. 

24.  Ken&al  Green:  a  cemetery  in  London. 
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1.  Mark  and  count  the  accents  in  the  first  stanza  (and  see  note, 
page  278).  Comment  on  the  appropriateness  of  the  metre  for  the  idea 
of  the  poem.  2.  Explain  the  impossible  routes  mapped  out  at  the  ends 
of  the  first  three  stanzas,  and  say  why  that  of  the  last  (line  24)  has 
more  sense  to  it. 

Page  216. — ‘Three  Years  she  grew.’ 

1.  What  does  Lucy  symbolize  in  this  poem?  2.  Make  a  list  of  the 
elements  of  ‘Nature’  as  Wordsworth  thinks  of  them  that  are  embodied 
in  Lucy.  3.  What  qualities  of  nature  are  excluded?  Why? 

Page  221. — The  Scene  of  War:  the  Happy  Warrior.  The  second 
part  of  the  title  and  the  last  two  lines  are  an  obvious  allusion  to 
Wordsworth’s  poem  The  Happy  Warrior.  The  first  stanza  depicts  an 
ordinary  private  soldier  in  a  modern  battle. 

10.  Boche:  the  common  term  applied  to  the  Germans  in  World 
War  I. 

1.  What  mental  state  of  the  soldier  is  indicated  in  the  poem? 
2.  What  images  and  phrases  and  words  does  the  poet  use  to  make  the 
situation  as  ‘unheroic’  as  possible?  3.  In  what  mood  is  Wordsworth's 
poem  alluded  to? 

Page  222. — Prospice.  This  poem,  whose  title  means  ‘look  forward,’ 
is  full  of  courage  and  optimism.  It  was  written  in  1861,  shortly  after 
the  death  of  the  poet’s  wife. 

19.  arrears:  debts  that  have  been  mounting  up.  An  optimist  like 
Browning  thinks  that  he  gets  more  from  life  than  he 
deserves. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  images  which  the  poet  uses  to  picture  his 
nearing  the  end  of  life.  2.  What  is  the  poetic  experience?  4.  Com¬ 
ment  on  this  poem  and  on  Crossing  the  Bar  (p.  104)  on  the  basis  of 
what  you  know  of  the  authors. 

Page  223.— O  My  Luve’s  Like  a  Red,  Rep  Rose.  Burns  wrote 
upwards  of  300  songs,  and  this  is  one  of  the  best.  It  was  published  in 
The  Seats  Musical  Museum,  Vol.  v,  1796. 

1.  The  poem  consists  of  two  parts.  What  are  they  and  what  are 
their  limits?  2.  Pick  out  all  the  words  of  over  one  syllable.  What  is 
particularly  fitting  in  this  simple  diction?  3.  Burns  had  many  love 
affairs,  and  this  poem  presumably  celebrates  one  of  them.  Do  you 
think  it  a  sincere  expression  of  his  feelings?  Give  a  reason  for  your 
answer. 

Page  223.— Lake  Isle  of  Innisfrf.e. 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  life  which  the  poet 
longs  for?  2.  What  is  the  elfect  of  the  three  heavy  syllables  at  the 
end  of  lines  4  and  12?  3.  In  scanning  lines  1  and  9  what  effect  is 
produced  by  the  accent  on  ‘will’?  4.  Pick  out  a  line  where  the  sound 
of  the  words  particularly  echoes  the  sense? 
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,T  Pofiff  224.— Invictus.  The  (Latin)  title  signifies  ‘Unconquerable’, 

Invincible,  an  extension  of  the  literal  meaning  ‘Unconquered’. 

13-14.  Strait  the  gate  .  .  .  scroll:  The  allusion  in  the  first  words 
is  obviously  to  Matthew  vii.  14.  The  poet  seems  to  have  the 
image  of  a  narrow  gateway  with  a  sculptural  ‘scroll’  or  list 
of  punishments  as  a  guide  or  a  warning  for  those  who  want 
to  go  through.  (Cf.  for  instance,  the  gate  of  Hell  in  Dante’s 
Inferno  bearing  the  inscription  ‘Abandon  hope  all  ye  who 
enter  here’.) 

I-  The  poem  may  be  looked  upon  as  expressing  a  philosophy  of  life. 
(Cf.  Miltons  Satan: 

.  .  .  the  unconquerable  will,  .  .  . 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield’;) 
or  it  ma\  be  regarded  (especially  the  last  two  lines)  as  the  expression 
of  a  temporary  mood,  when  one  perhaps  feels  full  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  Which  interpretation  do  you  prefer  ?  2.  What  image  is 
suggested  to  you  by  lines  7-8? 

Page  224. — Boots. 

Earlier  War:  the  first  Boer  War,  1881. 

17.  bandoliers:  belts  with  cartridges. 

1.  What  phase  of  war  is  presented  in  the  poem,  and  what  side  is 
suppressed .  2.  What  is  the  probable  actual  experience,  and  what  is 
the  poetic  experience?  3.  Why  does  each  stanza  begin  as  it  does  with 
four  heavy  accents?  4.  Scan  the  first  stanza.  5.  In  what  way  should 
the  poem  be  read?  (Obviously  it  is  a  ‘marching’  poem.)  6.  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  refrain  line?  7.  What  element  or  elements  of  regu¬ 
larity  make  up  for  the  absence  of  rhymes? 

Page  225. — The  Moth. 

2.  musked:  perfumed  (cf.  musk-rose). 

7.  winter  swoon:  the  chrysalis  stage  in  the  cocoon. 

9.  glamorous:  alluringly  beautiful,  with  the  idea  of  enchantment. 

12.  tryst :  prearranged  place  of  meeting,  especially  applied  to 
lovers  meetings. 

1.  What  words,  phrases,  ideas  throughout  suggest  a  meeting  of 
lovers?  2.  What  image  is  suggested  by  ‘Isled’?  3.  What  are  the 
actual  and  poetic  experiences? 

Page  226. — Go,  Lovely  Rose. 

4.  resemble :  compare. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  as  many  points  of  comparison  as  you  can  between 
the  rose,  which  is  supposed  to  bear  the  message,  and  the  maiden  to 
whom  it  is  sent.  2.  What  is  the  spirit  or  mood  of  the  poem  (i  e  of 
the  message)  ? 

Page  226. — A  Noiseless  Patient  Spider. 

1.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  poetic  experience,— the  likeness 
between  the  spider  and  its  activities  and  the  poet’s  soul.  2.  What 
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Quality  in  each  makes  it  try  to  ‘explore  the  vacant  vast  surrounding  ? 
What  words  in  the  last  division  indicate  the  ‘divine  unrest  of  the  soul . 

Page  227—  He  will  watch  the  Hawk.  Consider  this  poem  as  an 
epitaph  on  an  airman  who  has  crashed  in  the  ocean ;  or  generally  on 
the  explorers  of  air  ways  who  in  the  more  experimental  stages  of 
flying,  say  the  twenties  and  early  thirties  of  the  present  century,  lost 
their  lives  in  the  adventure  of  crossing  uncharted  continents  and  seas, 
e.g.,  Amy  Johnson  and  Amelia  Earhart.  (The  title  given  to  this  poem 
in  one  anthology  is  ‘Discovered  in  Mid-Ocean’). 

2.  pitifully:  The  hawk  has  to  continue  its  life  of  soaring;  the 
airman’s  adventures  are  over. 

4.  strain  his  brow:  perhaps  in  studying  the  flights  of  eagles  in 

order  to  gain  mastery  of  the  air ;  or  the  anxiety  may  be  due 
to  the  geographical  position  implied  by  the  presence  of 
eagles. 

5.  weapons :  of  primitive  man.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the 

aspirations  of  the  airman  are  far  in  advance  of  mere  fight¬ 
ing  and  killing. 

7.  superb  of  all  instinct:  the  instinct  which  the  airman  has 
‘acquired’  is  of  the  most  exalted  sort. 

10.  won  war  on  the  sun :  as  if  the  airman  had  challenged  to 

conflict  the  sun  in  its  own  field — space. 

11.  Icarus  (i'-kS-rus)  :  in  Greek  mythology  he  fastened  wings 

upon  himself  with  wax  and  tried  to  fly;  but  the  sun  melted 
the  wax  and  he  ‘crashed’  in  the  sea. 

1.  What  indications  are  there  in  the  poem  that  ‘lie’  is  dead?  2.  In 
what  way  or  ways  is  ‘aristocrat’  properly  applied  to  the  airman,  or  to 
his  plane? 

Page  227— Rugby  Chapel. 

2.  The  field:  the  playing  fields,  where  Rugby  football  was  born. 
13.  my  father:  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  headmaster  of  Rugby 
for  fourteen  years.  He  is  the  loved  ‘Doctor  of  1  otn  Browns 

Schooldays.  .  . 

108.  the  end  of  our  way:  apparently  death.  The  poet  is  here 
speaking  for  the  ambitious  but  self-centred  man.  In  the 
next  division  ‘we’  seems  to  refer  to  any  of  those  with 
whom  his  father  was  associated. 

1.  At  lines  14  and  16  the  poet  mentions  ‘gloom.’  Make  a  list  of  the 
words  and  objects  in  the  first  division  which  are  associated  in  our 
minds  with  (i.e.  connote)  gloom.  2.  Do  you  think  Matthew  Arnold 
sympathized  with  the  men  he  describes  in  lines  58-72?  Do  you  tlnnk 
the  world  would  be  happier  without  them,  their  places  being  filled  by 
Arnolds?  3.  If  Arnold  were  living  to-day  do  you  think  he  would 
favour  the  popular  causes?  (cf.  lines  155-8).  4.  How  is  the  part 
beginning  about  line  162,  in  which  J)r.  Arnold  is  not  mentioned,  made 
to  follow  naturally  from  the  preceding  part  of  the  poem? 
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Page  232. — Dirge  in  the  Woods. 

I.  On  this  poem  see  note,  page  279.  2.  Reading  the  second  section 
aloud,  do  you  note  any  change  in  the  tempo  and  force  when  you  come 
to  the  last  three  lines? 

Page  233.— The  Flowers  of  the  Forest.  Flodden  in  Northumber¬ 
land,  near  the  Scottish  border,  was  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle  fought 
in  1513  between  the  English  and  the  Scots,  in  which  the  Scots  King 
James  IV  and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  army  were  killed.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  composition  of  this  famous  lament  are  thus  given  in 
Eyre-Todd’s  Scottish  Poetry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  ‘One  evening, 
about  the  year  1756,  she  (the  author)  was  riding  home  after  nightfall 
in  a  carriage  with  her  brother  Gilbert  to  Minto  House.  At  dinner 
some  mention  had  been  made  of  Flodden,  and  someone  had  quoted  the 
refrain  of  an  old  forgotten  lament  on  the  subject,  “The  Flowers  o’  the 
Forest  are  a’  wede  awa’.”  This,  her  brother  suggested,  would  make  a 
suitable  subject  for  a  song.  And  there,  leaning  back  in  the  carriage  as 
it  rolled  along  the  dark  roads,  she  composed  her  ballad.  .  .  .  The  first 
and  last  lines,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  pathetic  air  to  which  it  is  sung, 
are  ancient.  The  rest  is  Miss  Jean  Elliot’s  composition.’ 

1,  2,  etc.  lilting :  singing  cheerfully. 

3.  ilka:  every;  loaning:  a  broad  lane. 

4.  wede  away:  weeded  out. 

5.  bughts :  sheepfolds;  scorning:  rallying. 

6.  dowie :  dreary. 

7.  daffing:  joking;  gabbing:  chatting;  sabbing:  sobbing. 

8.  ilk  ane:  each  one;  leglin:  milk-pail. 

9.  har’st:  harvest;  shearing:  reaping. 

10.  bandsters:  sheaf-binders;  lyart:  turning  grey;  runkled: 
wrinkled. 

II.  fleeching:  coaxing. 

13.  gloaming:  twilight;  younkers :  young  people. 

14.  bogle:  hobgoblin. 

17.  dool  and  wae:  sorrow  and  woe;  sent:  i.e.  which  sent. 

18.  ance:  once. 

1.  List  the  words  which  connote  grief.  Pick  out  from  the  list  the 
words  which  suggest  sorrow  by  their  sound.  2.  Who  are  the  ones 
that  especially  grieve  over  their  loss?  3.  Why  is  the  phrase  ‘by  guile’ 
used  (line  18)  ?  4.  Remark  on  the  internal  rhyme. 

Page  234. — ‘I’ve  heard  them  lilting/ 

1.  belting:  belts  collectively. 

7.  promise:  such  as  adventure,  victory,  honour,  fame,  etc. 

8.  This  line  seems  to  sum  up  the  promise:  all  will  be  well 

(champion  in  the  slang  sense  of  fine,  splendid)  if  only  yr>u 
choose  to  obey  the  call. 

10.  once  lilted:  i.e.  who  once  lilted,  etc. 

16.  turned  away:  have  no  interest  in  (because  they  are  dead). 
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1.  Make  out  as  many  parallels  as  you  can  between  this  and  the 
preceding  poem.  2.  Note  the  internal  rhymes.  Do  such  words  as 
‘lilting’  and  ‘belting’  rhyme?  What  is  this  similarity  of  sound  called? 
(See  question  2  to  The  Railway  Train,  page  214). 

Page  234. — Refugee  Blues. 

9.  Old  passports :  probably  passports  which  they  had  obtained  in 
peace  time,  but  which  are  now  useless  since  they  cannot  be 
renewed  (as  the  yew  tree  renews  its  blossoms). 

10.  consul :  the  agent  of  the  state  to  which  the  refugees  belonged, 
and  the  one  to  whom  they  would  naturally  look  for 
assistance. 

1.  What  lines  suggest  who  the  refugees  were  and  why  they  had  fled 
from  their  home?  2.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  poem?  3.  Pick  out  two 
or  three  lines  (or  situations)  which  especially  emphasize  this  mood. 
4.  What  element  of  regularity  in  the  third  line  of  each  stanza  tends  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  rhyme? 

Page  235. — Locksley  Hall.  The  poem  was  first  published  in  1842. 
In  his  Memoirs  of  Lord  Tennyson  the  poet’s  son  reports  his  father  as 
saying:  ‘Locksley  Hall  is  an  imaginary  place  (tho’  the  coast  is  Lin¬ 
colnshire).  The  whole  poem  represents  young  life,  its  good  side,  its 
deficiencies,  and  its  yearnings.  Mr.  Hallam  said  to  me  that  the  English 
people  like  trochaics,  so  I  wrote  the  poem  in  this  metre.’ 

3.  curlews :  birds  with  a  plaintive  cry  that  frequent  high  moors 
in  summer. 

8.  Orion :  a  constellation,  like  the  Pleiads  of  the  next  line. 

75.  comfort  scorn’d  of  devils:  an  allusion  to  Paradise  Lost,  Books 
1  and  2. 

poet:  Dante.  The  reference  is  to  Inferno,  v.  121.  A  close 
translation  of  Dante's  lines  is  ‘There  is  no  greater  pain 
than  to  recall  a  happy  time  in  wretchedness.’  (Translation 
by  J.  A.  Carlyle). 

155.  Mahratta-battle:  The  English  waged  war  in  India  against  the 
war  like  Hindu  nation,  the  Mahrattas,  on  several  occasions 
from  1750  to  1818. 

180.  Ajalon:  See  Joshua  x.  12-13. 

182.  ringing  grooves  of  change :  When  Tennyson  travelled  by  the 
first  train  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (1830),  it  was 
night,  and  the  poet  thought  that  the  wheels  ran  in  a  groove. 
Then  l  made  this  line.’  (Memoirs). 

1.  Explain  the  situation.  At  what  points  and  by  what  means  does 
the  poet  contrive  to  keep  the  situation  in  the  reader’s  mind?  2.  How 
do  the  lines  (10,  ff.)  prepare  us  for  the  topic  which  opens  at  line  20? 
3.  Why  docs  he  think  she  would  be  ‘better  dead'  ?  4.  YVhy  did  the  girl 
give  him  up?  5.  What  various  means  of  escape  from  his  heart-break 
occur  to  the  poet?  6.  What  images  arc  suggested  to  you  at  lines 
136-7;  182;  191-2?  7.  Scan  a  few  couplets  noting  the  metre  and  num¬ 
ber  of  stresses.  The  more  ordinary  form  would  be  the  4-line  stanza. 
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Note  how,  with  this  idea  in  mind,  the  rhythm  is  broken  at  lines  5, 
85,  113,  144,  153,  161.  Do  you  think  the  couplet  form  adds  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  poem?  Give  a  reason. 

Page  244. — The  Future. 

7.  Men’s  thoughts  are  conditioned  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  live. 

36.  Rebekah :  see  Genesis  xxiv.  15-28. 

45.  Moses:  see  Exodus  iii.  iv. 

1.  Compare  this  poem  with  the  conclusion  of  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

2.  Does  Arnold  approve  of  his  own  generation  as  he  describes  it  at 
lines  50-7?  3.  What  does  he  find  wrong  with  it?  4.  Scan  a  few  lines 
of  the  poem  and  say  whether  you  think  the  form  is  fitted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  if  so,  why  it  is  appropriate. 

Page  247. — To  the  Moon. 

1.  Is  the  address  ‘to  the  moon’  more  appropriate  than  if  it  were  made 
to  the  stars  or  the  sun?  Why?  2.  What  are  the  qualities  of  things  on 
earth  as  the  poem  describes  them?  Do  the  good  outnumber  the  bad? 

3.  From  what  you  know  of  Hardy  from  other  sources,  do  you  con¬ 
sider  the  poem  to  be  his  settled  opinion  or  just  a  passing  mood? 

4.  What  poetic  form  is  suggested  by  the  poem?  (Cf.  the  ballad  Lord 
Randal.) 

Page  247. — In  no  Strange  Land. 

The  Kingdom  of  God  .  .  Luke  xvii.  21. 

19.  Jacob’s  ladder:  Genesis  xxviii,  12. 

20.  Charing  Cross :  a  busy  district  in  the  heart  of  London.  The 

name  comes  from  the  stone  cross  set  up  by  Edward  I  to 
mark  the  last  resting  place  of  the  coffin  of  his  queen, 
Eleanor,  before  her  burial  in  the  Abbey. 

24.  Gennesareth :  see  note  on  The  Ballad  of  the  Goodly  Fere 
(page  95). 

1.  Apply  the  terms  ‘paradox’  and  ‘oxymoron’  as  far  as  they  will  go 
in  the  poem.  2.  (a)  Describe  the  image,  and  ( b )  explain  the  meaning 
the  author  intends  in  lines  12-13.  3.  What  image  is  suggested  by 
line  23  ? 

Page  248— Elegiac  Stanzas.  The  castle  referred  to  lies  between 
Walney  Isle  and  the  main  coast  of  Lancashire.  The  poet  could  see  it 
from  the  village  of  Rampsid,  where  he  spent  four  weeks,  probably 
in  1794. 

26.  Elysian  quiet:  the  quiet  of  the  Elysian  Fields. 

36.  deep  distress :  sorrow  for  his  brother  John,  lost  at  sea  shortly 
before  the  poem  was  written. 

54.  the  Kind:  mankind. 

1.  What  are  the  actual  and  the  poetic  or  imaginative  experiences  of 
the  poem?  2.  What  finailly  (lines  49-60)  does  the  castle  pictured  in 
storm  seem  to  symbolize  for  the  poet?  What  did  it  by  contrast 
symbolize  as  he  remembered  it  during  the  ‘four  summer  weeks’? 
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Page  250.— In  Memoriam.  The  series  of  ‘elegies’  which  <gmpose 
this  long  poem  were  written  as  a  memorial  to  Arthur  Henry  Hallam. 
Tennyson’s  closest  friend  at  Cambridge.  Hallam  died  in  1833,  and  the 
elegies  were  written  between  that  date  and  1850.  The  doubt  and 
despair  which  seem  to  have  hold  on  the  poet  in  these  three  cantos  are 
the  result  of  his  interest  in  the  scientific  thought  of  his  day.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  was  gradually  taking  form  and  Tennyson  had 
been  reading  a  book  called  The  Vestiges  of  Creation,  one  of  the  tore- 
runners  of  The  Origin  of  Species,  Darwins  epochal  book,  1859. 

LIV 

3.  4.  (That  good  will  come)  of  human  nature’s  pains,  wilful  sins, 
mistakes,  and  inherited  weakness. 

7.  rubbish:  rejected  building  material.  The  void:  space  out¬ 

side  the  universe. 

8.  the  pile:  the  building. 

1.  How  does  the  poet  feel  towards  what  he  sees  going  on  in  Nature? 
2.  What  contrast  is  emphasized  in  stanza  4?  3.  What  is  the  peculiar 
force  of  ‘fruitless’  in  line  11? 

LV 

7.  the  type:  the  plant  or  animal  that  will  perfectly  transmit  the 
qualities  of  the  species.  Nature  preserves  the  species  but  in 
the  process  individuals  are  carelessly  destroyed. 

1  What  consideration  makes  the  poet  ask  whether  God  and  Nature 
are  at  strife?  Where  is  the  ‘Godlike’  idea  expressed  and  where  is  the 
poet’s  conception  of  Nature’s  work  contained?  2.  What  image  do  you 
get  from  stanzas  4  and  5?  3.  Again  (as  in  liv),  what  is  his  present 
solution  of  the  difficulty? 

LVI 

2.  From  the  sheer  cliff  walls  and  the  quarries  the  geologist  can 
read  of  bygone  life  on  the  earth. 

15.  Nature  seems  to  believe  in  a  murderous  struggle  for  survival. 

19.  Be :  goes  back  to  ‘shall’  of  line  8  for  its  grammatical  relation. 

24.  Because  man  with  his  intelligence  has  caused  so  much  more 
havoc  and  misery  in  his  battles  for  what  he  thought  to  be 
true  and  just  (i.e.  for  ‘progress’). 

26.  Thy:  Arthur  Hallatn’s. 

28.  behind  the  veil:  God’s  presence  in  the  holy  of  holies.  (See, 
e.g.  Exodus  xxvi,  23.) 

1.  In  what  way  is  Nature  made  even  more  ruthless  than  in  the 
previous  canto?  2.  Is  the  poet’s  mood  more  despairing  than  in  the 
last  two  cantos,  or  is  it  less  so? 

Page  252.— Mrs.  Southern’s  Enemy. 

18.  lethal :  deadly. 

21.  Nineveh:  ancient  capital  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
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22.  Ophir:  a  region  of  uncertain  geography,  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  celebrated  for  its  gold.  Trebizond:  a  port 
on  the  Black  Sea  founded  as  a  Greek  colony  in  600  b.c.  and 
formerly  very  important  for  its  trade  with  the  East. 
Ephesus :  the  chief  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  probably  about  the  eleventh  century  B.c.  Its  ruins 
still  exist. 

28.  Plays  unfairly,  because  the  outcome  is  settled  before  the  play 
begins. 

35.  Helen  of  Troy:  wife  of  Menelaus  of  Greece.  She  eloped  with 

Paris  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  War. 

36.  Cleopatra :  famous  queen  of  Egypt  who  set  the  Roman  Em¬ 

pire  by  the  ears  in  the  time  of  Julius  and  Octavius  Caesar. 
At  one  of  her  banquets  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony  she  is 
said  to  have  dissolved  pearls  of  great  value  in  liquid  just  to 
appear  lavish  in  her  entertainment. 

43.  asp:  The  traditional  story  of  Cleopatra’s  death  is  that,  rather 
than  be  carried  to  Rome  in  Octavius  Caesar’s  triumph,  she 
let  an  asp,  secretly  brought  to  her  in  a  basket  of  fruit  for 
the  purpose,  bite  her  arm. 

1.  With  what  kind  of  beings  is  the  ‘halo’  usually  associated?  Why 
is  Mrs.  Southern  provided  with  one?  2.  What  is  the  point  of  mention¬ 
ing  the  places  at  lines  22-3,  and  Helen  and  Cleopatra?  3.  What  image 
is  presented  in  lines  28-34?  How  is  the  image  sustained  through  the 
passage?  4.  Why  is  Mrs.  Southern  spoken  of  as  a  queen  in  one  place 
and  at  the  end  as  ‘poor  mumbling,'  etc.? 

Page  253— Of  Old  Sat  Freedom.  This  is  one  of  the  poems  which 
show  Tennyson’s  interest  in  the  political  and  social  questions  of  the 
day.  It  voices,  among  other  things,  the  essentially  conventional  and 
conservative  type  of  mind  which  was  Tennyson’s.  Incidentally  it  fore¬ 
casts  the  probability  of  Tennyson’s  becoming  Poet  Laureate^ 

14.  isle-altar :  England. 

15.  triple  forks:  Britannia,  who  symbolizes  Great  Britain,  is 

represented  as  carrying  the  trident  of  Neptune,  god  of  the 
sea,  to  indicate  that  she  ‘rules  the  waves’. 

1.  What  does  the  poet  mean  by  saying  that  ‘of  old’  Freedom  sat  ‘on 
the  heights’,  and  that  later  she  ‘stept  down’?  2.  Describe  the  picture 
suggested  by  lines  13-16.  3.  State  as  clearly  as  you  can  the  wish 
expressed  in  lines  19-20.  4.  What  is  the  ‘fundamental  image'  of  the 
poem  ? 

Page  254.— The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam. 

.  Omar  Khayyam  was  a  Persian  poet,  philosopher,  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  who  was  born  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  11th  century 
and  died  about  1123._His  name  is  now  inseparably  associated  with  the 
Rubaiyat  (pron.  Roo-bi-yat,  with  accent  on  any  one  of  the  three 
syllables ),_  meaning  ^Quatrains’,  (as  one  should  head  a  poem  in 
English  simply  as  ‘Stanzas’)  which  has  been  described  as  ‘a  long 
poem  in  quatrains  forming  a  sort  of  medley  of  love  and  tavern  songs 
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mixed  with  mysticism  and  with  the  melancholy  of  Eastern  fatalism’. 
FitzGerald’s  translation,  or  paraphrase,  tries  to  present  in  a  form 
which  English  minds  can  grasp  Omar’s  ‘pondering  upon  life  and 
death,  the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  whence,  why,  and  whither  of  man, 
and  his  resort  to  the  pleasures  of  the  moment  as  a  refuge  from  the 
problem'  ( Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature).  The  transla¬ 
tor’s  method  was  to  condense,  expand,  combine,  and  otherwise  vary 
the  thought  and  expression  of  the  Persian  poem.  Sometimes,  however, 
he  translates  with  his  eye  quite  close  to  the  original,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  12th  quatrain,  perhaps  the  best-known  of  all,  a  literal  render¬ 
ing  of  which  is  given  by  Air.  Heron-Alien: 

If  a  loaf  of  wheaten  bread  be  forthcoming, 

A  gourd  of  wine,  and  a  thigh-bone  of  mutton, 

And  then,  if  thou  and  I  be  sitting  in  the  wilderness,— 

That  were  a  joy  not  within  the  power  of  any  Sultan. 

I  desire  a  flask  of  ruby  wane  and  a  book  of  verses, 

Just  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  and  half  a  loaf  is  needful, 
And  then,  that  thou  and  I  should  sit  in  the  wilderness, 

Is  better  than  the  kingdom  of  a  Sultan. 

(Stanzas  11  and  12  of  the  original) 

In  all  his  alterations  of  phrase  and  imagery  FitzGerald  is  said  to 
have  managed  to  retain  the  spirit  of  his  old  Persian  original. 

‘The  Rubaiyat  (Quatrains)  do  not  compose  a  single  poem  divided 
into  a  certain  number  of  stanzas;  there  is  no  continuity  of  plan  in 
them,  and  each  stanza  is  a  distinct  thought  expressed  in  musical  verse. 
There  is  no  other  element  of  unity  in  them  than  the  general  tendency 
of  the  Epicurean  idea.  .  .  .’  (Biographical  Preface  to  the  Works  of 
Edward,  FitzGerald,  Vol.  I,  1887). 

The  parts  below  in  quotation  marks  are  from  FitzGerald’s  own  notes. 

5.  False  morning:  ‘A  transient  light  on  the  horizon  about  an 
hour  before  the  true  dawn’. 

18.  leaves :  the  subject  is  apparently  ‘morn’  of  the  preceding  line. 

20.  Jamshyd :  ‘King  Splendid’;  in  Persian  legend  he  is  supposed 
to  have  built  Persepolis  about  1000-800  B.c.  (Kaikobad: 
The  author  does  not  explain  the  reference  here,  or  that  of 
Saki,  line  97  below).  Apparently  the  rose  of  summer  erases 
the  great  heroes  from  memory. 

27.  take  the  Cash:  enjoy  the  day;  equivalent  to  the  carpe  diem 

of  the  Latin  Epicureans. 

28.  distant  drums:  ‘beaten  outside  the  palace’. 

35.  Bahram  :  ‘Bahrdm  of  the  Wild  Ass’,  according  the  FitzGerald's 
note,  had  seven  castles  of  seven  different  colours,  each  with 
its  royal  mistress,  each  of  whom  relates  a  story  to  the  king 
‘as  told  iti  one  of  the  famous  poems  of  Persia.'  Bahrdm  met 
his  death  by  sinking  in  a  swamp  while  pursuing  a  wild  ass. 
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39.  Hyacinth :  a  Greek  youth  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  accidentally 
killed  him  while  at  a  game  of  quoits.  From  his  blood  sprang 
the  flower  of  the  same  name. 

54.  Saturn :  Supreme  god  of  the  Romans ;  ‘The  Lord  of  the 
Seventh  Heaven’. 

58.  Talk  ...  of  Me  and  Thee:  ‘Of  some  individual  Existence  or 
Personality  distinct  from  the  whole’. 

1.  Omar,  like  most  Oriental  poets,  thinks  and  speaks  in  images. 
Elaborate  the  image  that  occurs  to  you  as  you  read  lines  1-2;  13-14; 
55-56;  and  any  others  that  strike  you  as  especially  beautiful  or  vivid. 

2.  Note  the  quatrains  which  seem  to  express  clearly,  the  Epicurean 
view  of  life.  3.  Note  also  the  passages  which  emphasize  the  opposite 
view.  4.  Look  up  the  word  ‘Agnostic’  in  a  dictionary.  Where  do  you 
find  evidences  of  agnosticism  in  the  poem? 

Page  258. — London,  1802.  Wordsworth’s  dissatisfaction  with  Eng¬ 
land  in  1802  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  years  before  he 
had  been  in  eager  sympathy  with  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  French 
Revolution,  which  were  opposed  to  much  that  was  characteristic  of 
English  life.  By  1802,  however,  the  expanding  despotism  of  Napoleon 
had  gone  far  to  make  a  Conservative  of  him ;  yet  there  still  lingered 
some  of  the  old  prejudices  of  an  earlier  day.  He  addresses  Milton 
because  the  great  seventeenth  century  poet  was  himself  a  revolutionary 
in  religion,  politics,  and  social  matters — he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
favour  of  divorce,  and  in  the  Areopagitica  issued  one  of  the  great 
manifestoes  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech.  While  Milton  was 
too  far  ahead  of  his  time  to  accomplish  all  he  advocated,  his  writings 
had  a  great  influence  in  stirring  the  mantling  pools  of  established 
opinion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Milton’s  ‘manners’  could  be  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  standard  of  social  conduct,  and  no  one  but  Wordsworth 
has  noticed  his  ‘cheerful  godliness.’  But  of  his  essential  ‘virtue’,  his 
sincere  worship  of  ‘freedom’,  and  his  ‘power’,  no  one  now  has  any 
doubt. 

1.  From  an  encyclopaedia  or  other  source  find  out  what  you  can 
about  Milton’s  career  and  his  chief  works.  2.  What  were  the  political 
relations  of  England  with  the  continent,  especially  France,  in  1802? 

3.  What  is  the  form  of  the  sonnet?  (Refer  if  necessary  to  note  on 
page  300).  Is  there  any  particular  fitness  in  addressing  Milton  in  this 
form? 

Page  258.— Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge,  3rd  September 
1802.  ‘Written  on  the  roof  of  a  coach,  on  my  way  to  France.’ 

1.  What  kind  of  sonnet  is  this?  2.  What  is  the  main  thought  of  the 
octave  and  of  the  sestet  respectively?  3.  Note  the  falling  cadence  of 
the  last  two  lines  and  compare  the  same  effect  in  the  previous  sonnet. 

4.  Where  does  Wordsworth  usually  find  the  kind  of  peace  which  he 
pictures  here? 
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Page  259. — Shakespeare. 

1.  What  does  the  ‘foil’d  searching*  refer  to?  ‘Self-school’d’? 
2.  Over  what  was  the  ‘brow’  of  Shakespeare  victorious?  3.  Do  you 
notice  any  rhyme  effect  here  that  is  not  present  in  the  preceding 
sonnets?  (Consult  introductory  note  to  Let  me  not  to  the  Marriage, 
p.  300).  Is  there  any  particular  appropriateness  in  using  this  form  for 
the  subject  of  the  present  poem? 

Page  259. — On  the  Shortness  of  Time. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  poet  means  by  ‘Death  stands  too  near’  that  he  is 
on  the  point  of  dying?  2.  What  image  does  the  phrase  ‘dull  tick  of 
time’  call  to  your  mind?  3.  What  is  the  form  of  the  sonnet?  (See 
note  to  page  300). 

Page  260. — Journey  of  the  Magi.  The  Magi  (Ma'-jl)  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ancient  Persian  priestly  caste.  Here  they  are  the  ‘Three 
Wise  Men  from  the  East’  who,  led  by  a  star,  brought  offerings  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  The  poem  is  in  part  a  retelling  of  the  Bible  story  in 
Matthew  ii.  1-12. 

145-5.  These  lines  are  an  almost  word-for-word  report  of  a  ser¬ 
mon  preached  by  Bishop  Andrewes  (1555-1626),  who  was 
chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  (See  Eliot’s  For  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  1928). 

10.  sherbet :  an  Eastern  cooling  drink. 

20.  this:  the  journey;  answering  the  ‘call’. 

31.  the  place:  the  inn  at  Bethlehem  where  Mary  and  Joseph  were 
unable  to  get  accommodation. 

39.  Death,  our  death:  because  the  new  belief  (in  a  Christ)  had 
meant  the  death  of  all  their  former  (pagan)  beliefs. 

41.  old  dispensation:  usually  said  of  the  doctrines  or  teachings  of 

the  Old  Testament  as  against  those  of  the  New ;  here,  the 
beliefs  which  prevailed  in  the  country  of  the  Magi  before 
the  journey  was  undertaken,  and  which  were  still  universally 
accepted  in  that  country. 

42.  alien:  i.e.  now  alien  because  the  speaker  is  estranged  from 

them  on  account  of  his  new  belief. 

43.  another  death :  one  interpretation  would  be  physical  death,  to 

be  rid  of  the  unhappiness  he  is  in. 

1.  By  what  means  does  Eliot  humanize  the  Bible  story  (which  seems 
to  read  like  a  fairy  tale)  ?  2.  What  evidence  (besides  that  in  the  last 
twelve  lines)  is  there  that  the  details  of  the  journey  arc  vividly  re¬ 
membered?  3.  What  other  interpretation  besides  that  given  in  the 
notes  could  you  put  upon  ‘another  death’  (last  line)  ?  4.  What  effect 
is  gained  by  the  peculiar  method  of  breaking  the  lines  at  33-5?  (Note 
the  importance  of  ‘this’,  and  the  emphasis  it  gets  by  its  position). 
5.  What  valid  objection  could  be  made  to  placing  this  poem  among 
the  ‘dramatic  monologues’?  Do  you  think  some  other  name  or  classi 
fication  would  suit  it  better?  (Sec  note,  page  309). 
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Page  261. — Rabbi  Ben  Ezra.  Ben  Ezra,  or  Avenezra,  was  a  great 
Jewish  sage  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wandered  over  the  known 
world  of  his  time.  As  speaker  in  the  poem  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of 
middle  age  who  looks  back  upon  youth  and  forward  to  old  age. 

7.  Not  that  . . I  do  not  remonstrate  with  youth  because,  amass¬ 
ing  flowers,  etc.  He  finds  no  fault  with  youth  on  account  of 
its  idealism — far  from  it,  since  he  believes  that  though  their 
aspirations  are  vain,  ideals  (cf.  spark,  lines  18  and  28)  are 
what  distinguish  man  from  the  beast. 

24.  Irks  care  .  . Is  the  bird  with  a  full  crop  worried  by  care? 

25-30.  Man  is  nearer  to  God  in  the  sense  of  being  a  creator 
(cf.  provide,  effect)  than  are  the  beasts,  which  only  partake 
or  receive.  This  is  a  favourite  idea  of  Browning’s.  (Cf. 
A  Death  in  the  Desert : 

.  .  .  progress,  man’s  distinctive  mark  alone, 

Not  God’s  and  not  the  beasts’;  God  is,  they  are, 

Man  partly  is  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

And  for  the  general  idea  that  man  when  satisfied  sinks  down 
to  the  beast,  cf.  Anna  Wickham’s  lines,  Sehnsucht: 

Because  of  body’s  hunger  are  we  born, 

And  by  contriving  hunger  are  we  fed ; 

Because  of  hunger  is  our  work  well  done, 

And  so  are  songs  well  sung,  and  things  well  said. 

Desire  and  longing  are  the  whips  of  God — 

God  save  us  all  from  death  when  we  are  fed.) 

37.  paradox:  a  seemingly  absurd,  but  perhaps  a  well-grounded 
observation. 

81.  adventure:  the  new  life  of  old  age. 

121.  there:  the  future. 

151.  Potter’s  wheel:  The  image  is  perhaps  borrowed  from  Isaiah, 
64:8;  but  Fitzgerald,  who  uses  the  same  figure  in  the 
Rubaiyat  (quatrain  82),  points  out  that  it  is  common  in 
Oriental  literature. 

176.  uses  of  a  cup:  The  lines  following  image  the  cup  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  an  elaborate  banquet. 

186.  to  slake  Thy  thirst:  still  the  image  of  man  as  a  cup  made  by 
the  Divine  Potter.  Even  in  youth  he  never  forgot  that  his 
end  or  purpose  was  to  please  God  (‘slake  His  thirst’). 

1.  Whom  is  Ben  Ezra  addressing?  2.  What  are  some  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  age?  3.  What  advantages  does  he  assert  old  age  to  have  over 
youth?  4.  What  argument  is  made  for  the  value  and  significance  of 
‘flesh’?  5.  By  what  standard  is  man’s  life  and  work  to  be  judged? 
6.  Pick  out  words,  phrases,  and  images  which  carry  on  the  figure  of 
the  Potter  following  line  151.  7.  At  what  point  does  he  address  him¬ 
self  more  particularly  to  the  problems  of  old  age? 

Page  266.— Andrea  del  Sarto.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (1487-1531)  was 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  painters  of  the  Florentine  School.  What 
is  suggested  here  by  Browning,  especially  as  to  the  evil  influence  of 
the  beautiful  wife  Lucrezia  and  Andrea’s  embezzlement  of  the  French 
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money,  is  on  the  authority  of  Vasari  (see  line  106),  pupil  and  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  painter.  The  embezzlement  has  not  been  proved. 

2.  Lucrezia  (Lu-kret'-se-a). 

15.  Fiesole  (Fe-ya'-so-la)  :  a  village  outside  Florence  within  view 
of  Andrea’s  home. 

26.  This  line  seems  to  suggest  unpleasantly  that  Lucrezia  is  a 
snake  resting  coil  on  coil. 

51.  The  ‘unchartered  freedom’  of  Wordsworth’s  Ode  to  Duty. 

58.  the  thing:  the  real  thing— colloquial  expression. 

93.  Morello :  a  mountain  near  Florence — evidently  appearing  in  a 
sketch  on  Andrea’s  wall. 

105.  The  Urbinate:  the  man  of  Urbino,  i.e.  Raphael,  the  painter, 

who  died  in  1520. 

106.  ’Tis  copied :  This  does  not  prevent  Andrea  from  regarding  it 

as  precisely  what  Raphael  would  have  drawn,  the  copy  being 
a  perfect  one. 

117.  Out  of  me:  beyond  me. 

130.  Agnolo  (A'fi-o-16,  -n  as  in  senior)  :  Angelo  or  Michelangelo. 

146.  The  Paris  lords :  The  French  nobles  would  know  that  Andrea, 
after  accepting  money  from  Francis  I  to  be  invested  in 
Italian  works  of  art  for  the  French  court,  had  appropriated 
the  money  and  never  returned  to  Paris. 

168.  Too  live:  too  much  alive. 

178.  The  Romans’s:  Raphael’s.  He  had  spent  the  last  twelve  years 
of  his  life  in  Rome. 

210.  cue-owl:  the  Italian  word  for  the  owl’s  call  is  cliiu  (ke'-u). 

222.  gaming  debts:  an  excuse  of  the  Cousin’s  for  borrowing  money 
from  Andrea  through  Lucrezia. 

225.  my  ware :  what  I  have  to  sell. 

226.  pay  my  fancy :  pay  for  my  whim. 

250.  Vasari  says  that  Andrea  allowed  his  parents  to  die  of  want 
while  squandering  his  ill-gotten  money  on  his  wife’s  family. 

263.  Leonard:  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  another  great  Florentine  painter. 
He  and  Michelangelo  had  the  strongest  influence  on  the 
work  of  del  Sarto. 

1.  What  consideration  makes  Andrea  sad  when  he  contemplates  his 
work  as  an  artist?  2.  What  advantage  have  the  artists  who  are 
inferior  to  him  in  technical  ability?  3.  What  does  he  find  lacking  in 
Lucrezia  that  prevents  her  being  a  perfect  mate  for  himselt  as  an 
artist?  4.  What  are  some  of  the  things  he  has  lost  through  her? 
5.  What  line  best  shows  the  estimation  Andrea  had  of  himself  as  an 
artist?  6.  Point  out  places  in  the  poem  where  the  second  person— 
Lucrezia— interrupts  by  comment  or  otherwise.  7.  Check  the  poem 
with  the  description  of  the  Dramatic  Monologue  on  page  309. 

Page  273.— The  Two  Tofts  of  Croisic.  Epiloguf.  This  is  the 
epilogue  to  the  long  poem  of  that  name  written  in  1878.  Although 
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the  poem  is  a  late  production  of  Browning’s,  the  Prologue  and  Epi¬ 
logue  are  in  his  earlier  and  simpler  style. 

Croisic :  an  old  town  in  Brittany;  in  the  sixteenth  century  a 
place  of  some  importance. 

38.  cicada  (sl-ka-da)  :  shrill-chirping  insect  like  the  cricket. 

65.  Lotte:  the  object  of  Werther’s  affections  in  Goethe’s  novel, 
The  Sorrows  of  Wert  her.  She  was  an  actual  woman,  Char¬ 
lotte,  or  Lotte,  Buff.  As  she  inspired  Goethe  there  is  an 
analogy  between  her  case  and  that  of  the  cricket. 

101.  Atone:  make  up  for.  The  light  and  tuneful  treble  of  the 
cricket  provided  a  proper  balance  for  the  ‘sombre’  bass. 

1.  What  is  the  mood  of  the  poem?  2.  Make  out  the  parallel  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  persons  of  the  poem  and  that  between  the 
musician  and  the  cricket.  3.  What  indications  are  there  of  interrup¬ 
tions  and  action  on  the  part  of  the  second  (and  silent)  person  in  this 
dramatic  monologue?  (See  note,  page  309). 
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Armstrong,  Martin  (1882-  ),  poet,  novelist,  short  story  writer, 

and  editor,  joined  the  Artists’  Rifles  as  a  private  in  World  War  I, 
and  later  obtained  a  commission.  His  first  publication  was  a  volume 
of  verse,  Exodus,  and  Other  Poems  (1912).  Latterly  he  has  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  prose,  and  has  to  his  credit  a  dozen  novels  and  four 
volumes  of  short  stories.  More  recent  works  are  an  historical  sketch 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century  called  Spanish  Circus,  1932,  and 
Victorian  Peepshow,  1939. 

Arnold,  Matthew  (1822-88),  son  of  a  great  English  schoolmaster, 
was  himself  a  great  educationist.  He  is  best  known  as  a  critic,  but  his 
poetry  is  of  a  very  high  quality. 

Ashley,  Kenneth  H.,  an  English  poet  who  frequently  contributed 
to  English  and  American  magazines  during  the  1920’s. 

Auden,  W.  H.  (1907-  ),  is  one  of  a  notable  group  of  younger 

English  poets — Auden,  C.  Day  Lewis,  Spender,  and  one  or  two  others 
—who  are  strongly  ‘leftist’  in  their  political  and  social  views.  During 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  Auden  drove  an  ambulance  for  the  Loyalists, 
and  since  then  has  come  to  the  United  States  to  settle  as  a  permanent 
resident.  His  works  include  Spain,  1937,  Oxford  Book  of  Light  Verse 
(editor),  1938,  Another  Time,  1940,  and  The  Double  Man,  1941. 

Birney,  Earle  (1904-  ),  is  a  Canadian  poet  who  has  come  into 

prominence  comparatively  recently.  David  and,  Other  Poems,  his  first 
book  of  poetry,  was  published  in  1942,  and  Now  is  Time  in  1945.  A 
native  of  Western  Canada  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  with  first  class  Honours  in  English  in  1926,  and  later 
proceeded  to  Toronto,  where  he  obtained  his  Doctor’s  degree.  After 
several  years’  teaching  at  the  University  of  Toronto  he  went  overseas 
with  the  Canadian  army  as  a  major,  and  is  now  (1947)  a  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia. 

Blake,  William  (1757-1827),  was  a  London  engraver  and  artist  of 
great  originality  and  vigour,  who  published  his  poems  by  etching  them 
on  copper  plates  with  marginal  illustrations.  His  most  devoted  admir¬ 
ers  make  little  of  his  incoherent  and  mystical  Prophetic  Books,  but 
his  Songs  of  Innocence  and  Songs  of  Experience  give  him  high  rank 
among  lyrical  poets. 

Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scawen  (1840-1922),  poet,  pamphleteer,  diplomat, 
and  traveller,  published  in  his  lifetime  eight  volumes  of  verse  and  at 
least  as  many  volumes  of  prose.  For  his  violent  interest  in  Irish 
Home  Rule  he  became  the  first  Englishman  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland’s  freedom.  For  his  many  indiscretions  he  was 
accounted  in  his  day  as  the  ‘bad  boy’  of  letters;  his  Diaries,  published 
late  in  life,  set  many  of  his  contemporaries  by  the  ears. 
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Bridges,  Robert  (1844-1930),  Poet  Laureate  from  1913  until  his 
death,  was  till  1882  a  physician  as  well  as  a  man  of  letters.  His 
published  work  consists  of  dramas,  poems,  and  critical  essays.  In 
1924  he  edited  a  collection  of  poems  for  use  in  English  schools,  The 
Chilsivell  Book  of  Poetry,  and  the  year  before  he  died  published  what 
is  probably  his  best  poem,  The  Testament  of  Beauty  (1929). 

Brooke,  Rupert  Ciiawner  (1887-1915),  a  poet  and  prose  writer  of 
great  promise,  graduated  from  Cambridge  and  later  (in  1913)  travelled 
in  America,  Samoa,  and  Tahiti.  During  World  War  I  he  held  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Royal  Naval  Division,  and  was  sent  to  the  Dardanelles. 
He  fell  ill  of  blood-poisoning  on  the  way,  however,  and  died  at  Scyros. 
His  Letters  from  America  were  published  in  book  form  after  his  death. 

Brown,  Audrey  Alexandra  (1904-  ),  is  a  native  of  Nanaimo, 

British  Columbia.  In  1931  she  announced  her  advent  as  a  poet  by 
publishing  a  small  book  of  astonishingly  fresh  poetry,  A  Dryad  of 
Nanaimo.  Since  then  she  has  published  A  Dryad  of  Nanaimo  with 
Eleven  Nezv  Poems  (1934),  contributed  to  several  periodicals,  written 
a  volume  of  prose,  The  Log  of  a  Lame  Duck  (1936),  and  more  recently 
another  volume  of  poetry,  V-E  Day  (1946). 

Browning,  Robert  (1812-89),  born  in  a  London  suburb,  was 
fortunate  in  having  a  father  who  sympathized  with  his  son’s  early 
inclination  for  poetry.  By  1846,  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  the  poetess, 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  he  had  published  two  long  poems,  two  dramatic 
poems,  seven  dramas,  and  two  volumes  of  ‘dramatic’  lyrics  and 
romances.  After  1846  he  wrote  no  more  dramas,  but  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  work  has  the  dramatic  element  which  is  so  plainly  marked  in  his 
earlier  writings.  His  favourite  method  is  to  conceive  a  person  speaking 
to  an  imaginary  listener  in  a  situation  which  might  constitute  a  scene 
in  an  actual  drama.  Browning  and  his  wife  lived  in  Florence  for 
fifteen  years,  and  much  of  his  best  poetry  is  inspired  by  Italian  life  and 
art.  The  Italian  in  England  bears  witness  to  the  poet’s  sympathy 
with  the  Italians  in  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

Burns,  Robert  (1759-96),  Scotland’s  most  loved  poet,  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  farmer  of  Ayrshire.  With  a  few  exceptions,  like  the  narra¬ 
tive  Tam  O’  Shanter,  his  poems  are  lyrical,  many  being  songs  written 
to  popular  Scottish  airs.  His  work  is  distinguished  by  understanding 
of  the  human  heart,  hatred  of  sham,  and  love  of  democracy. 

Byron,  George  Gordon,  Lord  (1788-1824),  is  personally  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Romantic  poets  from  his  high  rank,  his  easy  success 
in  letters,  his  dissipated  life,  his  voluntary  exile, and  his  early  death  in 
the  Greek  War  of  Independence.  Into  almost  all  his  writings  the  poet 
himself  intrudes — gloomy,  injured,  and  scornful.  His  fame  rests 
mainly  upon  his  satires,  of  which  Don  Juan  and  The  Vision  of  Judg¬ 
ment  are  the  masterpieces.  Other  works  are  the  plays,  the  Oriental 
romances,  and  the  poetical  guide-book,  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage. 
Among  his  few  short  narratives  are  the  spirited  Mazefpa,  and  the 
restrained  and  moving  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

Carman,  Bliss  (1861-1929),  ‘Canada’s  poet-laureate,’  is  before  all 
else  a  poet  of  nature.  His  Low  Tide  on  Grand  LW(1893)  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  volumes  of  poetry  and  prose.  Two  of  his  later 
volumes  of  verse  are  Ballads  and  /.ynVj(1923)and  Far  Horizons(  1925). 
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Chesterton,  Gilbert  Keith  (1874-1936),  -was  an  essayist,  novelist, 
playwright,  and  poet.  His  later  works  include  a  novel,  The  Return  of 
Don  Quixote  (1927),  a  comedy  Johnson  (1928),  and  several  volumes  of 
essays,  short  stories,  and  criticism.  His  Collected  Poems  appeared  in 
1927,  but  he  continued  publishing  until  his  death.  His  most  astonishing 
feat  in  journalism  was  his  causerie  in  The  Illustrated  London  News, 
begun  before  World  War  I,  and  continued  until  his  death.  His  Auto¬ 
biography  appeared  in  the  year  of  his  death. 

Clough,  Arthur  Hugh  ( 1819-61 ) ,  an  English  poet  and  educationist, 
is  the  subject  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  elegy  Thyrsis.  He  experimented 
in  many  kinds  of  literature  and  metrical  forms,  but  his  fame  rests 
upon  a  few  beautiful  lyrics. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  (1772-1834),  was  associated  with 
Wordsworth  in  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  the  herald  of  the  Romantic 
Revival.  His  best  poems  were  written  under  the  influence  of  opium. 
He  delivered  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  and  in  1817  published  a  famous 
book,  part  autobiography  and  part  criticism  under  the  title  Biographia 
Literaria. 

Colum,  Padraic  (1881-  ),  an  Irishman  educated  at  home,  but 

now  living  in  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  group  associated  with 
the  Irish  Renaissance.  He  has  published  several  plays,  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  poetry,  and  has  written  charming  books  for  children.  In 
1923,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Hawaiian  Government,  he  went  to  study 
the  folk-lore  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  In  recent  years  he  has  lived 
in  America. 

Davies,  William  Henry  (1870-1940),  a  native  of  Wales,  for  over 
thirty  years  led  a  roving  life  in  America  and  in  England,  as  is  related 
in  his  prose  work,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp.  He 
published  various  volumes  of  poems,  mainly  devoted  to  nature,  the 
more  recent  of  which  are  Secrets  (1924),  The  Song  of  Love  (1925)  — 
both  volumes  of  poetry — and  the  autobiographical  Later  Days  (1925). 

Day,  Jeffrey,  was  an  English  poet  who  contributed  several  pieces, 
chiefly  descriptive,  to  English  magazines.  He  was  a  flight-commander 
in  the  R.A.F.,  and  on  27th  February,  1918,  was  shot  down  while  attack¬ 
ing  single  handed  six  German  planes. 

Day  Lewis,  Cecil  (1904-  ),  a  poet  who  has  held  several  posi¬ 

tions  as  schoolmaster,  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  poets  of 
the  new  generation.  Among  other  books  he  has  published  From 
Feathers  to  Iron,  The  Magnetic  Mountain,  a  volume  of  Collected 
Poems  (1929-33),  and,  more  recently,  The  Starting  Point,  1937,  Over¬ 
tures  to  Death,  1938,  and  The  Poetic  Image,  1947.  Under  the  pen- 
name  of  ‘Nicholas  Blake’  he  has  written  at  least  half  a  dozen  excel¬ 
lent  detective  stories,  e.g.,  A  Question  of  Proof,  1935,  and  The  Corpse 
in  the  Snowman. 

de  la  Mare,  Walter  (1873-  ),  is  both  novelist  and  poet.  His 

verse  is  musical  and  imaginative,  qualities  which  partly  account  for 
his  eminence  in  the  difficult  field  of  children’s  poetry.  The  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  his  books  are:  The  Listeners  (1912),  Peacock  Pie  (1913),  and 
Come  Hither  (1923).  More  recent  titles  are:  The  Connoisseur  and 
Other  Stories  (1926)  and  Collected  Poems  (1941). 
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Dickinson,  Emily  (1832-86),  a  native  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
lived  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life  as  a  recluse.  Her  poetry  was 
written  without  any  idea  of  publication,  and  it  was  only  in  1890,  four 
years  after  her  death,  that  the  first  volume  appeared.  Many  of  her 
five  hundred  poems  were  written  in  letters  to  her  friends.  The  quality 
of  her  poetry  was  so  delicate  that  her  reputation  was  of  a  rather  slow 
growth ;  now,  however,  she  is  recognized  as  having  made  a  very 
distinct  and  important  contribution  to  American  letters. 

Drummond,  Dr.  William  Henry  (1854-1907),  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  Canada  while  he  was  still  a  boy.  In  1898  he  issued  The 
Habitant  and  Other  French-Canadian  Poems,  and  since  then  he  has 
been  known  as  ‘the  poet  of  the  habitant.’ 

Duclaux,  Mme.  {nee  A.  Mary  Frances  Robinson,  1857-  ),  the 

author  of  numerous  poems,  novels,  and  historical  sketches,  published 
a  critical  Life  of  Racine  in  1925,  the  Portrait  of  Pascal  in  1927,  and 
contributes  critical  reviews  to  London  and  Paris  magazines. 

Eliot,  Thomas  Stearns(1888-  ),  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
educated  at  Harvard,  the  Sorbonne,  and  Oxford,  settled  in  London  in 
1913,  became  a  naturalized  British  citizen  in  1927  and,  more  recently, 
a  member  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  church.  He  is  founder  and  editor  of 
The  Criterion,  in  which  appeared  what  is,  perhaps,  his  most  famous 
poem,  The  Waste  Land,  1922.  Much  of  his  poetry  is  typical  of  the 
disillusion  which  followed  World  War  I,  and  both  in  poetry  and 
criticism  Eliot  has  profoundly  influenced  recent  literature.  In  1943  he 
published  a  selection  of  Kipling’s  poems,  to  which  he  contributed  a 
valuable  essay  on  Kipling. 

Elliot,  Jean  (1727-1805),  was  a  lady  of  good  Scots  family  who  was 
a  typical  feature  of  Edinburgh  society  during  the  last  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  She  was  the  only  lady  of  her  generation  in 
Edinburgh  who  kept  her  own  sedan  chair.  During  the  rebellion  of 
1745  she  saved  her  father  by  her  presence  of  mind  from  the  Jacobite 
officers  who  came  to  arrest  him.  Her  name  in  poetry  is  for  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Flowers  of  the  Forest. 

FitzGerald,  Edward  (1809-1883),  was  a  contemporary  of  Tennyson 
and  Thackeray  at  Cambridge  University.  After  publishing  various 
original  works  and  translations,  he  produced  in  1859  the  verse  render¬ 
ing  of  Omar  Khayydm’s  Rubaiyat,  which  made  the  translator  famous. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  FitzGerald  made  many  alterations  in  the 
poem.  Originally  consisting  of  75  quatrains,  the  poem  was  later  ex¬ 
tended  to  110,  and  still  later  compressed  to  101,  the  number  of  stanzas 
in  the  poem  as  it  is  now  read. 

Frost,  Robert  (1875-  ),  American  poet,  never  got  a  regular 

college  degree,  but  has  honorary  degrees  from  sixteen  universities. 
After  trying  to  make  a  living  at  school  teaching,  cobbling,  and  editing 
a  small  paper,  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  New  Hampshire.  Having  won 
recognition  as  a  poet  in  England,  where  he  visited,  1912-15,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  America  to  find  himself  famous.  He  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  poetry  three  times,  1924,1931,  1937.  One  of  his  more  recent 
books  is  The  l f  itness  Tree,  1942. 
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Gilbert.  Sir  William  Schwenk  (1836-1911),  was  an  English 
humorist  whose  fame  rests  upon  his  Bab  Ballads  and  the  comic  operas 
he  composed  in  partnership  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan — H.M.S.  Pina¬ 
fore,  The  Mikado,  etc. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver  (1728-74),  a  member  of  Dr.  Johnsons  literary 
circle,  was  in  practical  matters  markedly  irresponsible  and  inefficient. 
As  a  writer  he  attained  eminence  in  at  least  three  fields,  with  his  novel 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  his  play  She  stoops  to  Conquer ,  and  his 
didactic  poem  The  Deserted  Village. 

Gould,  Gerald  (1885-1937),  educated  at  London  and  Oxford,  is  the 
author  of  several  modest  volumes  of  poetry,  besides  critical  studies. 
From  1922  to  1926  he  was  literary  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
subsequently  reviewed  novels  for  that  paper,  the  London  Observer 
and  the  News  Chronicle. 

Gray,  Thomas  (1716-71),  was  educated  at  Eton  College  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Besides  the  Elegy,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  poem  on  which 
his  fame  rests,  Gray  wrote  a  number  of  odes,  several  humorous 
poems,  and  many  charming  letters. 

Hardy,  Thomas,  O.M.  (1840-1928),  is  most  widely  known  as  author 
of  the  famous  ‘Wessex’  novels.  After  1895,  however,  when  his  last 
novel,  Jude  the  Obscure,  was  published,  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  poetry.  His  last  volume,  Winter  Words,  appeared  in  the  year  of 

his  death.  v  .  ... 

Harvey,  Frederick  William  (1888-  ),  won  the  Distinguished 

Conduct  Medal  during  World  War  I,  and  was  taken  prisoner  in 
1916.  Ducks  (1919)  is  the  title  of  one  of  four  volumes  of  verse  which 
he  has  published.  Comrades  in  Captivity  is  a  prose  volume  recording 
Harvev’s  life  in  seven  German  prisons. 

Henley,  William  Ernest  (1849-1903),  was  an  English  editor  and 
critic  who,  like  his  friend,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  was  a  lifelong  invalid.  His 
poems,  in  such  collections  as  English  Lyrics  (1897),  are  distinguished 
by  the  note  of  courage.  ,  ,  _ 

Hopkins,  Gerald  Manley  (1834-89),  was  a  pupil  of  Walter  Pater, 
and  friend  of  Robert  Bridges  at  Baliol  College,  and  when  he  became  a 
Catholic  he  was  received  into  the  faith  by  John  Henry  Newman.  In 
1884  he  became  Professor  of  Greek  at  the  Royal  University  of  Ireland. 
When  he  became  a  Jesuit  he  burnt  his  poems,  but  a  collective  edition 
of  later  pieces  was  published  in  1918,  edited  by  the  late  poet  laureate, 
Robert  Bridges.  His  work  represents  so  many  apparent  innovations, 
especially  in  rhythm,  that  the  late  publication  seemed  merely  timely, 
so  well  did  Hopkins’s  performance  fit  in  with  the  efforts  of  the  post¬ 
war  poets.  .  , 

Keats,  John  (1795-1821),  has  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
lyrical  poets  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-five.  His  longer  works  are  Endymion  and  Hyperion. 

Kipling,  Rudyard  (1865-1937),  born  in  Bombay,  and  writing  first  in 
India  on  Indian  themes,  lived  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  county  of 
Sussex  in  England.  He  was  one  of  the  world’s  great  short-story  writers. 
In  his  poetry,  which  somethimes  appeared  in  separate  volumes,  as  in 
Barrack-Room  Ballads  and  The  Seven  Seas,  and  often  as  verses 
scattered  among  his  prose  narratives,  he  was  ‘a  man  speaking  to  men,’ 
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and  a  master  of  versification.  Few  modern  writers  so  completely 
understand  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  old  ballad.  More  recent  publi¬ 
cations  are  Debits  and  Credits  (short  stories  and  poems,  1926),  Col¬ 
lected  Dog  Stones  (1934),  and  an  apparently  unfinished  autobio¬ 
graphy,  Something  of  Myself  (1937). 

Lampman,  Archibald  (1861-99),  a  Canadian,  published  his  first 
volume  of  poetry,  Among  the  Millet,  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  his 
second,  Lyrics  of  Earth,  when  he  was  twenty-two ;  the  third  volume, 
Alcyone,  was  in  the  press  when  the  poet  died. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage  (1775-1864),  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  five  volumes  of  Imaginary  Conversations.  Neither  his  prose  nor  his 
poetry  is  in  any  sense  popular. 

Lanigan,  George  Thomas  (1845-86),  was  a  Canadian  journalist  of 
Montreal  who  became  connected  with  several  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  The  Threnody  was  one  of  his  most  successful  humorous  pieces. 

Lawrence,  David  Herbert  (1885-1930),  a  novelist  of  repute,  also 
wrote  three  dramas,  several  volumes  of  poetry,  an  interpretation  of 
history,  many  essays  and  short  stories,  and  three  books  of  travel. 
His  Collected  Poems  in  two  volumes  appeared  in  1929. 

MacLean,  Hugh  John  (1887-  ),  is  a  young  Canadian  poet  of 

very  considerable  promise,  as  the  selection  here  printed  would  indicate. 
His  father,  W.  F.  MacLean,  M.P.,  was  at  one  time  well  known  as  the 
proprietor  of  the  Toronto  World. 

Macleish,  Archibald  (1892-  ),  is  an  American  poet  who  served 

in  the  first  World  War,  became  Librarian  of  Congress,  and  has  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  State  Department.  A  long  trip  alone  over 
Cortez’s  route  resulted  in  Conquistador,  which  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  poetry  in  1932.  Besides  Frescoes  for  Mr.  Rockefeller’s 
City,  1933,  he  has  published,  more  recently,  A  Time  to  Speak,  and 
Prophets  of  Dawn,  1941. 

Marlowe,  Christopher  (1564-93),  author  of  Dr.  Faustus,  Tambur- 
laine  and  Edivard  II,  was  the  greatest  of  Shakespeare’s  forerunners  in 
the  drama.  He  came  to  an  untimely  end  in  a  tavern  brawl.  As  a 
poet  he  is  distinguished  by  vigour,  imaginative  power,  and  mastery 
of  blank  verse. 

Marriott,  Anne,  was  born  and  educated  in  Victoria,  B.C.,  and 
wrote  poems  and  stories  from  the  time  she  could  write  at  all.  She 
spent  the  summer  of  1937  in  Saskatchewan,  and  wrote  The  IFitid 
Our  Enemy,  published  as  a  Ryerson  chapbook  in  1939.  In  1941  Call¬ 
ing  Adventurers!  another  chapbook,  this  time  about  the  Canadian 
north,  appeared,  and  won  the  Governor-General’s  Medal  for  poetry 
that  year.  In  1942  a  chapbook  collection,  Salt  Marsh  came  out,  and  in 
the  Fall  of  1945,  Sandstone,  a  book-length  collection,  appeared.  She 
has  also  written  radio  plays,  including  a  number  of  school  broadcasts 
heard  over  CBC. 

Masefield,  John  (1874-  ),  spent  a  portion  of  his  life  as  a  wan¬ 

derer,  even  shipping  as  a  common  sailor.  In  1930  lie  succeeded  Robert 
Bridges  as  Poet  Laureate  of  England  and  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list 
of  novels,  plays,  essays,  and  volumes  of  poems.  Characteristic  long 
poems  arc  Dauber  and  Reynard  the  Fox.  He  has  written  many  lyrics 
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and  ballads,  generally  expressing  healthy  optimism  and  love  of  activity 
in  the  open.  In  the  Mill,  an  autobiographical  work,  appeared  in  1941. 

Masters,  Edgar  Lee  (1868-  ),  American  poet,  novelist,  biog¬ 

rapher,  and  lawyer,  is  best  known  for  his  Spoon  River  Anthology, 
1915,  a  collection  of  epitaphs  which  reveal  at  once  the  poet’s  cynicism 
and  a  fund  of  grim  humour.  Though  he  has  written  many  books, 
including  ‘Lives’  of  Whitman  and  Mark  Twain,  to  most  readers 
Masters  is  the  poet  of  Spoon  River. 

Meredith,  George  (1828-1909),  is  best  known  from  his  novels, 
among  which  are  Richard  Feverel,  The  Egoist,  and  Diana  of  the 
Crossways.  As  a  poet  he  is  sometimes  difficult  to  understand,  but 
many  of  his  lyrics,  like  the  exquisite  Love  in  a  Valley,  win  us  instantly 
by  their  simplicity  and  melody. 

Milton,  John  (1608-74),  Latin  secretary  under  Cromwell,  and  a 
great  writer  of  controversial  prose,  is  generally  put  next  to  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  roll  of  England’s  poets.  His  Paradise  Lost  is  the  greatest 
English  epic,  Lycidas  the  greatest  elegy,  and  at  least  two  of  his  sonnets 
rank  among  the  highest  achievements  in  that  lyric  form. 

Monkhouse,  Cosmo  (1840-1901),  was  for  much  of  his  life  con¬ 
nected  with  the  London  Board  of  Trade.  He  is  known  as  an  authority 
on  art  and  letters,  and  as  the  author  of  several  volumes  of  verse. 

Monro,  Harold  (1879-1932),  has  done  notable  service  in  the  cause 
of  contemporary  poetry  as  publisher,  critic,  and  author;  and  as  book¬ 
seller  he  made  a  welcome  contribution  by  founding  the  Poetry  Book¬ 
shop  in  London  in  1912.  Besides  publishing  ten  volumes  of  poetry,  he 
wrote  a  survey  of  modern  verse,  Some  Contemporary  Poets  (1920). 
In  1933  his  Collected  Poems  were  edited  and  published  by  his  widow. 

Morris,  William  (1834-1896),  was  a  man  of  varied  interests,  who 
achieved  renown  in  at  least  three  lines  of  activity.  When  twenty- 
seven  years  old  he  began  a  career  of  designing  and  manufacturing 
domestic  decorations  and  furniture ;  and  working  on  the  principle  that 
what  is  useful  may  also  be  beautiful,  he  helped  to  revolutionize  public 
taste  as  regards  the  interior  of  English  houses.  His  idealism  and  his 
experiences  with  working  men  led  him  to  Socialism,  and  he  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  the  Socialist  League.  As  a  man  of  letters  Morris 
was  pre-eminently  a  story-teller,  who  recounted  with  individuality  and 
charm  Arthurian  romance,  Old  French,  Norse,  and  Greek  legend.  In 
all  his  varied  activities  he  was  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  beauty,  and 
that,  too,  in  an  age  whose  dominant  spirit  was  commercialism. 

Phillpotts,  Eden  (1862-  ),  born  in  India,  issued  as  his  first 

publication  Lying  Prophets  (1896),  and  between  that  and  The  Owl 
Athene  (1935)  he  is  credited  with  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  of  poems,  plays,  essays,  and  novels. 

Pope,  Alexander  (1688-1744),  occupied  a  place  in  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  literature  incomparably  higher  than  any  other  modern  English 
poet  has  held  among  his  contemporaries.  His  special  gift  was  satire 
a  kind  of  literature  in  which  he  was  equalled  only  by  Swift — his  great 
friend.  He  is  now  best-known  perhaps  through  his  poem,  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock,  but  he  also  won  a  very  high  place  in  English’  poetry  by 
his  translations  of  Homer,  and  his  devastating  satirical  poem,  The 
Dunciad,  in  which  he  lashed  without  mercy  the  ‘inferior’  poets  of 
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his  day.  In  the  matter  of  form  he  brought  the  ‘heroic  couplet,’  the 
special  poetic  vehicle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  its  highest  perfec¬ 
tion. 

Pickthall,  Marjorie  L.  C.  (1883-1922),  the  daughter  of  English 
parents  who  came  to  Canada  in  1890,  first  attracted  notice  by  her 
contributions  to  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire  while  she  was  still  in 
her  ’teens.  In  1913  a  volume  of  her  collected  verse  was  issued  under 
the  title,  A  Drift  of  Pinions,  and  was  received  with  a  chorus  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  reviewers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  She  died  at 
Vancouver  in  1922. 

Pound,  Ezra  (1885-  ),  a  self-exiled  American  poet,  was  born  in 

Idaho,  educated  in  part  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  went 
abroad  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  has  published  several  volumes 
of  poetry — some  of  it  very  obscure — and  has  translated  from  several 
languages.  His  ardent  support  has  been  given  to  more  than  one  radi¬ 
cal  movement  in  poetry.  After  World  War  II  he  was  arrested  for 
having  engaged  in  pro-Fascist  activities  in  Italy. 

Pratt,  Edwin  John  (1883?  ),  Professor  of  English  Literature, 

Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto,  is  a  Newfoundlander,  who 
attended  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  he  secured  the  degrees  of 
B.A.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  His  first  book  of  poems,  Newfoundland  Verse, 
appeared  in  1923,  and  since  that  time  lie  has  published  several  further 
volumes,  Titans  (1926),  Many  Moods  (1932),  The  Titanic  (1935),  The 
Table  of  the  Goats  (1937),  and  Collected  Poems  (1945).  Most  of  Dr. 
Pratt’s  poetry  is  of  the  sea,  or  has  the  ocean  for  a  background. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter  (1552-1618),  soldier,  sailor,  and  author,  was 
a  native  of  Devon.  His  tragic  story  is  known  to  every  schoolboy. 
Most  of  his  verse  is  lost,  but  his  prose  works  have  survived.  A  Report 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Fight  about  the  Isles  of  Azores  is  the  basis  of 
Tennyson’s  famous  Revenge.  His  ambitious  scheme  of  a  history  of 
the  world  is  carried  down  only  as  far  as  130  b.c.  His  Poems  and  the 
Discoverie  .  .  .  of  Guiana  were  elaborately  re-edited  in  1929. 

Read,  Herbert  (1893-  ),  is  an  English  war  poet  who  won  the 

D.S.O.  and  the  M.C.  for  services  during  World  War  I.  His  interests 
are  primarily  in  art,  as  the  positions  he  has  held  show :  Assistant 
Keeper  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Professor  of  Fine 
Art,  University  of  Edinburgh.  His  war  poetry  is  typical  of  the  gen¬ 
eration  to  which  he  belonged,  but  besides  poetry  he  has  published  such 
works  as  English  Prose  Style  (1928)  and  Art  and  Industry  (1935). 
An  autobiography  under  the  title  Annals  of  Innocence  and  Experience 
appeared  in  1940. 

Sandburg,  Carl  (1878-  ),  the  son  of  poor  parents,  left  school  at 

thirteen  and  tried  his  hand  at  many  kinds  of  jobs  —  harvesting, 
bricklaying,  dishwashing.  After  seeing  service  in  the  Spanish- Ameri¬ 
can  War  he  worked  his  way  through  college,  and  later  was  awarded 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  three  universities.  As  a  writer  he 
made  his  mark  while  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Although  lie  is  best  known  as  a  poet,  lie  is  also  the  author  of  what 
is  considered  the  definitive  Life  of  Lincoln  in  six  volumes. 
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Scott,  Duncan  Campbell  (1862-  ),  entered  the  Canadian  Civil 

Service  in  1880,  and  in  1913  became  Deputy  Superintendent-General  of 
the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs.  Besides  performing  his  duties  with 
efficiency,  Dr.  Scott  has  been  able  to  find  leisure  to  publish  several 
volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  Publications  which  contain  some  of  his 
best  work  are:  Lundy’s  Lane  and  Other  Poems  (1916)  and  Beauty 
and  Life  (1921).  The  Witching  of  Elspie:  a  Book  of  Stories  was 
printed  in  1923,  and  his  Complete  Poems  in  1926.  Forty-four  of  his 
later  poems  appeared  in  1935  under  the  title  The  Green  Cloister. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  (1771-1832),  was  educated  for  the  Scottish  Bar, 
but  soon  turned  from  the  law  to  letters,  where  he  won  distinction  as 
poet,  novelist,  and  critic.  His  songs  and  other  short  lyrics,  often  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  novels,  are  surpassed  by  those  of  but  one  Scottish  poet. 
His  narrative  poems  either  follow  the  form  of  the  old  popular  ballad, 
or  are  carried  to  the  length  and  complexity  of  the  metrical  romance, 
as  in  Marmion  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  He  is  distinguished  by  his 
straight-forward  style  and  his  bold  presentation  of  action  and  of 
romantic  scenery. 

Shakespeare,  William  (1564-1616),  is  unsurpassed  as  playwright 
and  as  poet.  Apart  from  his  dramatic  verse  and  prose  his  works  con¬ 
sist  of  two  narrative  poems,  Venus  and  Adonis  and  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  a  ‘sequence’  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  sonnets,  and  a 
great  number  of  songs  scattered  through  the  plays. 

Shanks,  Edward  Buxton  (1892-  ),  poet,  critic,  and  novelist, 

was  the  first  winner  of  the  Hawthornden  Prize  for  Imaginative  Liter¬ 
ature.  The  selection  here  printed  is  from  The  Queen  of  China  and 
Other  Poems  (1919).  His  Collected  Poems  appeared  in  1926,  Second 
Essays  in  Literature  in  1927,  and  a  further  collection  of  his  poems 
in  1933. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  (1792-1822),  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  the  lyric  poets  of  the  Romantic  Revival.  The  Cenci,  a  play; 
Prometheus  Unbound,  a  dramatic  poem;  and  Adonis,  an  elegy  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  death  of  Keats,  are  among  his  best-known  works. 

Sitwell,  Osbert  (1892-  ),  poet,  playwright,  novelist,  and 

essayist,  descendant  of  an  old  Norman  family,  served  in  the  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards  in  World  War  I.  He  has  also  interested  himself  in  the 
field  of  sport,  in  which  he  has  distinguished  himself.  Recent  books 
from  his  pen  are  Open  the  Door!  and  A  Place  of  One’s  Own,  both  in 
1941.  Two  or  three  parts  of  an  autobiography  have  appeared  under 
various  titles. 

Spender,  Stephen  Harold  (1909-  ),  one  of  the  group  of  import¬ 

ant  English  poets  to  which  Auden  and  Day  Lewis  belong,  at  one  time 
proclaimed  himself  a  Communist,  though  the  term  ‘fellow-traveller’ 
would  perhaps  fit  his  case  better.  He  was  in  Spain  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  has  given  our  language  translations  of  several  of  the 
Spanish  Loyalist  poets.  He  has  written  one  drama,  Trial  of  a  Judge, 
1938,  and  seevral  volumes  of  poetry,  two  of  the  more  recent  of  which 
are  Ruins  and  Visions,  1942,  and  Poems  of  Dedication,  1947. 

Squire,  Sir  John  Collings  (1884-  ),  is  well  known  as  the 

founder  and  editor  of  the  London  Mercury,  and  as  editor  of  antholo- 
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gies  of  poetry,  besides  volumes  of  parodies  and  light  verse.  He 
received  his  knighthood  in  1933. 

Stephens,  James  (1882-  ),  is  an  Irish  poet  who  entered  the 

field  of  letters  by  way  of  a  solicitor’s  office,  and  who  won  fame  as  a 
prose  writer  with  such  volumes  as  The  Crock  of  Gold  (1912)  and 
Here  are  Ladies  (1913).  In  1925  he  visited  the  United  States  and  won 
popularity  as  a  reader  of  his  own  poetry.  The  Rocky  Road  to  Dublin, 
which  included  ‘The  Adventures  of  Seumas  Beg’  (child’s  poetry), 
was  published  in  1915.  A  volume  of  Stephen’s  Collected  Poems  ap¬ 
peared  in  1926  and  Kings  and  the  Moon  in  1938. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord  (1809-92)  is  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
poets  of  the  Victorian  age.  In  many  respects  he  was  the  typical  man 
of  letters  of  the  middle  and  later  nineteenth  century.  Intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  all  the  thought  movements  of  his  time,  he  had  the  gift  of 
being  able  to  express  himself,  and  to  a  large  extent  his  age,  in  memor¬ 
able  poetry.  He  became  Poet  Laureaute  in  1850.  The  moral  and 
religious  colouring  of  his  best-known  works,  In  Memoriam  (1850) 
and  Idylls  of  the  King  (1859-72),  made  an  especial  appeal  to  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readers  of  the  twentieth  century, 
however,  seem  to  find  more  delight  in  the  exquisite  music  of  his 
shorter  pieces. 

Thompson,  Francis  (1859-1907)  had  hopes  at  one  time  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  priest,  but  studied  medicine  instead.  Failing  three  times  in  his 
examinations,  he  went  to  London  and  for  five  years  lived  in  extreme 
poverty.  Constant  illness  drove  him  to  the  use  of  opium.  His  poetry, 
however,  very  gradually  became  known  through  the  influence  of 
kindly  and  discerning  critics.  His  most  popular  poem,  The  Hound  of 
Heaven,  with  its  rich  imagery,  haunting  mysticism,  and  deep  religious 
tone,  is  fairly  representative  of  his  work. 

Towne,  Chari.es  Hanson  (1877-  ),  is  an  American  who  has 

contributed  many  graceful  lyrics  and  articles  to  the  leading  American 
magazines,  and  who  has  collaborated  in  the  composition  of  several 
songs  and  song  cycles.  A  selection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1925.  He 
later  conducted  a  daily  literary  column  in  the  New  York  American. 

Trotter,  Bernard  Freeman  (1890-1917),  a  graduate  of  McMaster 
University,  Toronto,  served  in  World  War  I,  and  was  killed  on  the 
Western  Front  in  June,  1917. 

Turner,  Walter  J.  (1889-  ),  born  in  China,  and  educated  in 

Australia  and  Europe,  saw  service  as  an  officer  in  the  artillery  during 
World  War  I.  He  has  published  several  volumes  of  verse,  the  last, 
New  Poems,  in  1928.  Since  1916  he  has  been  music  critic  of  the  New 
Statesman.  In  1927  he  published  a  critical  study,  Beethoven,  in  1932 
Music:  a  Short  History,  and  in  1941  English  Music. 

Waller,  Edmund  (1606-87),  was  an  English  poet  who,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Long  Parliament,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ‘Ship 
money’  case.  After  the  Restoration  critical  opinion  placed  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  poets,  but  since  that  time  his  reputation  has  waned  until 
now  lie  is  well  known  only  among  specialists. 

Whitman,  Walt  ( 1819-92) ,  was  an  American  poet  of  many  avoca¬ 
tions  who  made  long  walking  tours  up  the  western  rivers  into  Canada. 
Besides  its  democratic  sentiments  his  poetry  is  characterized  by  its 
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very  unconventional  form.  Sentences  of  varied  length  with  a  musical 
rhythm  are  broken  up  into  uneven  lines,  usually  unrhymed.  His  chief 
work  is  Leaves  of  Grass  (1855),  which  was  banned  in  Massachusetts 
for  its  alleged  indecency ;  but  he  also  wrote  of  his  experiences  on  the 
battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War. 

Wordsworth,  William  (1770-1850)  is  the  recognized  leader  of  the 
Romantic  movement  in  English  poetry.  His  life  was  spent  almost 
entirely  on  the  Lake  Country  of  north-west  England,  whence  the  term 
‘Lake  Poets,’  applied  to  him  and  his  friends,  Coleridge  and  Southey. 
His  chief  interest  is  in  humbler  humanity  and  in  Nature.  He  points 
constantly  to  the  woods  and  hills  as  a  medicine  for  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  as  a  guide  to  our  mutual  understanding.  His  lyrical  poems,  by 
which  he  is,  perhaps,  best  known,  include  Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality,  Tintern  Abbey,  and  a  host  of  fine  shorter  pieces.  In 
longer  narrative  his  Excursion  is  unsuccessful,  but  The  Prelude,  the 
autobiographical  account  of  a  poet’s  development,  is  a  very  great 
achievement.  He  has  written  many  short  narratives  mainly  in  the 
ballad  form,  and  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  the  poetical  narra¬ 
tive  of  middle  length,  of  which  Michael  is  a  fine  example. 

Yeats,  William.  Butler  (1865-1939),  was  an  Irish  poet  of  genius, 
one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Celtic  revival,  and  one  of  the  early  directors 
of  the  Abbey  Iheatre  in  Dublin.  Though  he  wrote  several  plays  and 
volumes  of  prose,  his  fame  will  ultimately  rest  upon  his  lyric  poems, 
of  which  he  produced  a  long  list,  e.g.  The  Wind  Among  the  Reeds 
(1899),  The  Wild  Sivans  of  Coole  (1919),  Later  Poems  (1922),  and 
The  Towers  (1928)..  He  died  in  1939  and  was  buried  in  France.  In 
1948  his  body  was  re-interred  in  Drumcliffe  churchyard,  Ireland.  T.  S. 
Eliot  is  reported  to  have  said  of  him :  “The  greatest  poet  of  our 
time  certainly  in  his  language,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in  am' 
language.”  [M.G.  Weekly,  Sept.  22,  1948,  p.  7], 
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